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- AND  AFTER? 

By  Sir  John  Marriott,  M.P. 

The  month  of  May,  in  the  year  1926,  will  remain  for  ever 
memorable  in  the  history  of  English  industry,  and  still 
more  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  English  people. 
Once  again  the  people  of  this  land  have  proved  themselves 
to  be  of  the  breed  of  giants :  not  easily  roused  to 
action,  slow  to  wrath,  but,  when  roused  in  self-defence, 
immovable  and  irresistible. 

They  have  not  emerged  victorious  from  the  greatest 
war  in  recorded  history  only  to  surrender  to  a  domestic 
faction;  they  have  not  fought  to  establish  the  rule  of  law 
throughout  the  world  only  to  yield  to  the  threat  of  force 
at  home : — 

A  nation  yet,  the  rulers  and  the  ruled. 

Some  sense  of  duty,  something  of  a  faith. 

Some  reverence  for  the  laws  ourselves  have  made. 

Some  patient  force  to  change  them  when  we  will. 

Some  civic  manhood,  firm  against  the  crowd. 

Tennyson  had  a  supreme  talent  for  gauging  the  temper 
and  interpreting  the  permanent  instincts  of  the  people  to 
which  he  belonged;  and  no  words  could  more  faithfully 
reflect  than  his  the  spirit  in  which  the  nation  took  up  its 
grim  task  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1926. 

That  task,  however,  is,  as  yet,  only  half  accomplished. 
“  We  must  look  not  backwards  but  forwards,”  as  Mr. 
Baldwin  said  in  announcing  to  the  House  of  Commons 
the  end  of  the  General  Strike  on  May  12th.  “This  is 
no  time  for  recrimination  or  for  exultation,”  as  Lord 
Oxford  and  Asquith  said  a  few  minutes  later  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  advice  was  sound  :  but  an  episode  so 
memorable  as  that  of  the  General  Strike  cannot  be  ignored 
in  a  Review  which  claims  to  reflect  contemporary  opinion 
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in  politics  as  well  as  to  enforce  the  permanent  canons  of 
criticism  in  the  sphere  of  Art  and  Letters. 

Without  rancour,  then,  let  the  story  of  the  General 
Strike  be  briefly  told,  and  a  few  comments  thereon  be 
made. 

On  the  I  St  May  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  flung  down  a  challenge  to  the  nation. 
On  the  2nd  May  the  Government,  on  behalf  of  the  nation, 
firmly,  though  reluctantly,  accepted  it.  Those  are  the 
essential  and  outstanding  facts  of  the  recent  situation — a 
situation  created  by  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  powerful 
and  privileged  body  within  the  State  to  usurp  the  authority 
of  the  State,  to  supersede  Parliament,  and  to  dictate  to  the 
lawfully  constituted  Executive  the  policy  which,  under 
critical  circumstances,  it  should  pursue. 

The  situation  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
in  existence,  at  the  moment  of  the  challenge,  a  trade  dispute 
in  one  of  the  most  vital  industries  in  the  country.  On 
the  regular  functioning  of  that  industry  depends  the  well¬ 
being  if  not  the  existence  of  the  community. 

It  is,  however,  important,  nay  essential  to  a  right  judg¬ 
ment,  that  the  two  issues  should  be  kept  distinct.  Every¬ 
one  deplores  the  dispute  in  the  coal  industry;  but  no  one 
questions  the  right  of  the  mine-owners  to  give  notice  to 
their  employees  to  terminate  an  agreement  in  regard 
to  wages;  nor  the  right  of  the  workmen  to  withhold  their 
labour  if  the  fresh  terms  proposed  were  not  acceptable. 
The  notices  took  effect  on  Friday,  April  30th,  and  the 
miners  generally  declined  to  resume  work. 

The  stoppage  thus  caused  in  the  coal  industry  was  a 
lamentable  occurrence;  the  blame  for  it  is  laid  by  some 
upon  the  mine-owners,  by  others  upon  the  miners;  by 
some  upon  the  Government,  by  others  upon  the  Trade 
Union  Council.  But  however  the  blame  be  ultimately 
apportioned ;  however  unwise  the  stoppage ;  however 
serious  in  its  consequences  to  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  nation,  the  stoppage  was  (unhappily)  in  accord 
with  many  recent  precedents,  and  both  parties  to  the  dis¬ 
pute  were  plainly  within  their  legal  rights.  One  factor  in 
the  problem  must  not,  however,  be  ignored.  The  situa- 
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tion  which  actually  arose  on  April  30th  had  been  prefigured 
twelve  months  ago,  and  would  have  arisen  nine  months  ago 
had  not  Parliament  agreed  to  purchase  a  truce.  The  pur¬ 
chase  money,  amounting  to  a  vast  sum  of  over  £23,000,000, 
has  been  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayer,  and  thus 
there  has  been  laid  upon  industry  an  additional  burden  at  a 
moment  when  it  is  confessedly  overburdened.  Further, 
the  truce  period  was  utilised  for  an  impartial  and  ex¬ 
haustive  investigation  into  the  circumstances  of  the  coal 
industry.  The  results  of  the  investigation  were  highly 
disquieting  to  all  who  are  concerned  for  the  well-being 
of  the  community,  and  the  practical  recommendations  of 
the  Royal  Commission  which  investigated  the  facts  were 
not  entirely  palatable  either  to  the  mine-owners  or  to  the 
miners,  or  to  Parliament,  as  representing  the  nation.  All 
parties,  including  the  community  at  large,  were  called  upon 
to  make  considerable  sacrifices.  But  on  one  point  the  Com¬ 
missioners  were  emphatic :  the  policy  of  the  subsidy  to 
the  coal  industry  was  not  to  be  continued  or  renewed. 
That  subsidy  was  drawn,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  pockets 
of  men  and  women  whose  economic  position  was  in  some 
cases  worse  than  that  of  the  miners.  The  elaborate 
tables  printed  (pp.  156,  157)  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  that  point.  In 
respect  of  progress  since  the  war,  the  coal-mining  industry 
compares  unfavourably  with  transport  and  local  services 
and  with  industries  like  printing,  building  and  baking 
which  serve  the  home  market ;  but  it  is  on  the  whole  better 
off  than  the  great  exporting  industries — iron  and  steel, 
engineering,  shipbuilding,  and  probably  cotton,  which  con¬ 
tributed  so  largely  to  our  former  prosperity  {Report^ 
p.  159).  The  actual  rate  of  miners’  wages  varies  and  must 
vary  considerably  in  different  districts.  Thus  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  hewers  in  South  Yorkshire  and  South  Wales  are 
for  a  full  week  over  90s. — these  are  the  highest  rates ;  while 
in  Lancashire  and  Scotland  and  parts  of  the  Midlands,  the 
lowest  paid  districts  of  any  size,  the  earnings  are  only 
about  70s.  But  even  the  lowest  paid  hewers  are  at  a 
considerable  advantage  with  the  engineering  fitters  who,  in 
a  week  of  about  six  hours  longer,  earn  56s.  6d.,  or  the 
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shipwrights  who  earn  55s.  yd.  That  some  miners,  engaged 
in  an  arduous  occupation,  have  just  cause  to  look  enviously 
upon  the  wage-earners  in  the  sheltered  industries  cannot 
be  denied  and  should  perhaps  be  emphasised;  but  the 
hard  economic  facts,  however  unpalatable,  cannot  be 
ignored.  As  a  token  of  sympathy  with  the  miners  the 
employees  in  some  of  the  sheltered  industries  went  out 
on  strike.  Did  it  occur  to  any  of  them  that  there  was 
a  less  dramatic  but  more  effective  method  of  showing 
sympathy  ready  to  their  hands  had  they  chosen  to  employ 
it.^  But  the  point  is  a  delicate  one  and  cannot  be  pressed. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  policy  of  a  subsidy  to  which 
all  wage-earners,  ill-paid  or  well-paid,  must  contribute 
stands  condemned  not  less  by  considerations  of  equity 
than  by  those  of  economic  and  political  expediency. 

So  much  for  the  trade  dispute.  If  we  were  arguing  in 
the  “  dry  light”  demanded  by  scientific  analysts  we  might 
leave  it  there.  But  the  light  is  not  dry,  nor  is  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  sterilised.  Nor  are  heads  cool,  and  minds 
clear.  Quite  genuinely,  in  some  cases,  the  belief  prevails 
among  trade  unionists  that  they  were  called  out  to  save 
an  important  section  of  their  fellow  manual  workers  from 
the  enforced  acceptance  of  wage  rates  which  would 
depress  their  standard  of  living  below  a  line  which  decent 
men  ought  to  accept.  More  than  that :  a  suspicion  was 
sedulously  fostered  that  the  “  attack  ”  upon  the  miners  was 
only  the  first  move  in  a  general  attack  all  along  the  line 
of  the  wage-earners,  and  that  if  the  miners  were  allowed  to 
go  under  to-day  no  wage-earners  could  count  themselves 
secure.  .That  such  beliefs  persisted  even  among  some  of 
the  Socialist  Members  in  the  House  of  Commons  must  be 
evident  to  anyone  who  has  closely  observed  their 
demeanour  during  recent  debates.  But  if  some  are  guile¬ 
less  and  perhaps  deluded,  there  are  others  who  are  far  from 
being  guileless  and  who  are  perfectly  clear  as  to  the  goal 
which  they  desire  to  reach.  The  deluded  ones  are  still 
content  to  reiterate  the  demand  for  “nationalisation.” 
The  more  acute  officials  and  leaders  are  as  well  aware  as 
the  latest  Royal  Commissioners  that  “  nationalisation  ” 
would  offer  no  real  solution  of  the  problems  presented  by 
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the  coal  industry,  and,  if  carried  out,  would  only  embarrass 
the  Socialist  State  which  they  intend  to  establish. 
“  Nationalisation”  may  be  prescribed  as  a  soothing  syrup 
to  those  who  cannot  penetrate  through  phrases  to  the 
realities  behind  them;  but  mere  nationalisation  would 
not  suit  the  game  of  the  extremists. 

Their  ambitions  reach  far  beyond  the  substitution  of  a 
State  bureaucracy  for  the  existing  coal-owners.  Nor  were 
those  ambitions  conceived  in  the  present  crisis.  The  coal 
strike  of  1912  clearly  revealed  the  existence  of  a  Syndi¬ 
calist  party  among  the  miners;  not,  perhaps,  imposing  in 
numbers,  but  sufficiently  influential  to  keep  alight  the  fires 
of  discontent.  In  prosperous  times  the  fires  died  down, 
only  to  be  rekindled,  however,  when  the  industry  fell  upon 
days  of  adversity. 

Nor  were  the  extremists  active  only  among  the  miners, 
though  for  reasons  partly  geographical  and  partly  psycho¬ 
logical  the  miner  is  a  peculiarly  good  subject  for  inocula¬ 
tion.  But  the  spirit  of  political  syndicalism — the  ambition 
to  substitute  for  the  State  a  congeries  or  federation  of 
industrial  groups — has  been  diffusing  itself  among  the 
wage-earners  in  other  industries  or  services.  In  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  this  Review  in  August,  1920,  I  called  attention  to 
a  recent  manifestation  of  this  spirit  among  the  railwaymen. 

The  episode  then  narrated  has  a  very  direct  bearing 
upon  the  present  crisis,  and  it  may  therefore  be  useful 
to  recall  the  circumstances. 

In  the  summer  of  1920  certain  railwaymen  in  Ireland 
refused  to  handle  cases  of  munitions  intended  for  the  use 
of  soldiers  or  police  in  Ireland;  others  refused  to  work  on 
trains  carrying  more  than  a  limited  number  of  soldiers. 
Whereupon,  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen — though 
not  endorsing  the  action  of  their  Irish  comrades — 
attempted  to  negotiate  terms  with  the  Government. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  then  Prime  Minister,  while  willing  to 
confer,  declined,  very  properly,  to  parley  with  the  N.U.R., 
and  laid  down  the  position  of  the  Government  in  words 
which  were  endorsed  by  every  law-abiding  citizen,  and 
which  are  singularly  applicable  to  the  present  situation  : — 
“  We  cannot  possibly  accept  any  decree  issued  by  any 
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body,  however  powerful  that  body  may  be,  which  denies 
to  the  Government  the  facilities  which  it  regards  as 
essential  for  carrying  out  the  functions  for  which  it  has 
been  chosen.  ...  It  is  quite  impossible  to  accept  any 
sort  of  limitation  upon  the  legitimate  action  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  .  .  .  enforcement  of  what  is,  after  all,  the 
elementary  duty  of  the  State,  the  protection  of  the  life  of 
every  citizen.”  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  who  headed  the  depu¬ 
tation  from  the  N.U.R.,  candidly  admitted  that  to  support 
the  Irish  strikers  would  mean  “  a  declaration  of  war  upon 
the  Government.”  Quick  as  lightning  came  the  Prime 
Minister’s  retort :  “  Not  on  the  Government,  but  on  govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  a  much  more  serious  thing.”  In  other 
words,  the  State  was  confronted  in  1920  by  the  menace  of 
anarchy,  and  no  one  perceived  the  danger  more  clearly  nor 
parried  it  more  effectively  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

On  a  much  larger  scale  the  situation  of  1920  has  been 
almost  exactly  reproduced  in  1926.  But  though  the  scale 
was  enlarged,  the  issue  was  identical.  Where  is  sovereignty 
to  reside  }  “  There  is  only  one  way  of  choosing  a  Govern¬ 
ment  in  a  democratic  country.”  So  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
in  1920.  His  aphorism  remains  true  in  1926. 

The  arrogant  claim  of  the  T.U.C.  impugned  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  Parliamentary  democracy.  Representative 
government  is  broad  based  upon  the  people’s  will.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  chosen  by  the  electorate;  the 
Executive  is  placed  in  power  and  sustained  in  power  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  Ultimate  (though  not  legal) 
sovereignty  is,  therefore,  under  the  English  Constitution 
vested  in  the  electorate.  The  ballot  box  must  eventually 
decide  all  political  issues ;  and  never  in  the  history  of  this 
country  was  the  verdict  of  the  electorate  given  with  less 
ambiguity  than  in  October,  1924.  By  that  verdict  we  must 
stand;  in  the  spirit  of  the  mandate  then  conferred  the 
Government  must  govern. 

That  such  is  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  no  competent 
person  can  doubt.  Equally  unambiguous,  it  would  seem, 
is  the  legal  aspect  of  the  matter,  though  on  this  latter 
aspect  I  write  with  diffidence.  But  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  living  lawyers  has  expressed  a  deliberate  opinion  on  this 
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aspect  of  the  present  crisis,  and  the  Courts  have  given 
judgment  in  a  similar  sense.  The  law  of  the  matter  rests 
upon  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act  of 
1875  and  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  of  1906. 

The  latter  was  passed  in  consequence  of  the  judgment 
given  in  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  on  the  Taff  Vale  case, 
a  judgment  which  decided  that  a  trade  union  might  be 
sued  in  tort  in  its  registered  name,  with  the  consequence 
that  trade  union  funds  would  be  liable  for  any  damages 
that  might  be  awarded.  Trade  unionists  were  naturally 
alarmed  by  a  decision  which  deprived  them  of  the  status 
which  they  imagined  had  been  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  Act  of  1871,  and  in  1906  the  Legislature,  besides 
legalising  “  peaceful  picketing,”  amended  the  law  of  con¬ 
spiracy  by  enacting  that  “an  act  done  by  two  or  more 
persons  shall,  if  done  in  contemplation  or  furtherance 
of  a  trade  dispute,  not  be  actionable  unless  the  act,  if  done 
without  any  such  agreement  or  combination,  would  be 
actionable.”  Most  important  of  all  in  the  present  con¬ 
nection,  it  enacted  (Sectiofi  3)  that  “  an  act  done  by  a 
person  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute 
shall  not  be  actionable  on  the  ground  only  that  it  induces 
some  other  person  to  break  a  contract  of  employment  or 
that  it  is  an  interference  with  the  trade,  business  or  em¬ 
ployment  of  some  other  person,  or  with  the  right  of  some 
other  person  to  dispose  of  his  capital  or  his  labour  as  he 
wills.” 

Commenting  on  this  Act,  Sir  Henry  Slesser,  K.C.,  M.P., 
who  was  Solicitor-General  in  the  Socialist  Ministry, 
writes : — 

There  has  recently  arisen  for  consideration  the  question  how  far  a  strike 
called  for  political  objects — “  direct  action,”  as  the  journalists  have  called 
it — that  is,  a  strike  to  interfere  with  or  constrain  the  Government  in  con¬ 
duct  which  the  trade  unions  do  not  approve,  can  be  said  to  be  a  strike  in 
contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute. 

This  matter  has  fortunately  not  yet  had  to  be  decided,  but  I  have  very 
little  doubt  that  such  a  strike  would  not  be  covered  by  the  words  in  the 
definition  of  the  Trade  Disputes  Act.  (T/jc  haw  Relating  to  Trade 
Unions  (London,  1921),  pp.  72,  73.) 

More  recently  (May  6th,  1926)  Sir  John  Simon  ad¬ 
dressed  a  powerful  argument  on  this  point  to  the  House  of 
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Commons.  His  argument  may,  in  brief,  be  reduced  to 
the  following  propositions  :  (i)  that  a  general  strike  is  not 
a  “  trade  dispute,”  and  cannot  therefore  claim  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Act  of  1906;  (2)  that  every  person  who,  being 
under  a  contract  of  service,  had,  without  the  required 
notice,  come  out  on  strike  had  broken  the  law  and  was 
personally  liable  to  be  sued  for  damages  in  the  County 
Court;  (3)  that  every  trade  union  leader  who  had  advised 
and  prompted  that  course  of  action  was  liable  in  damages 
to  the  uttermost  farthing  of  his  personal  possessions;  and 
(4)  that  trade  unionists  who  refused  to  obey  the  illegal  orders 
of  their  executive  could  not  thereby  forfeit  their  benefits. 

A  few  days  later  (May  nth)  the  opinion  of  Sir  John 
Simon  received  remarkable  confirmation  from  the  judg¬ 
ment  delivered  in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High 
Court  by  Mr.  Justice  Astbury.  The  learned  judge  said  : 
“  The  so-called  general  strike  called  by  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  Committee  is  illegal  and  contrary  to  law,  and 
those  persons  inciting  or  taking  part  in  it  are  not  protected 
by  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  of  1906.”  As  to  benefit  he 
added  :  “  No  trade  unionist  can  lose  his  trade  union  benefits 
by  refusing  to  obey  unlawful  orders,  and  the  orders  of  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  and  the  unions  who  are  acting  in 
obedience  thereto  in  bringing  about  the  so-called  general 
strike  are  unlawful  orders.  .  .  .” 

No  words  could  be  more  explicit,  and  a  great  deal  is 
certain  to  be  heard  of  them  during  the  coming  months. 

There  is  in  the  country,  and  not  least,  I  am  assured, 
among  trade  unionists  themselves,  a  strong  opinion  that 
matters  cannot  be  permitted  to  remain  as  they  are.  The 
trade  unions  have  been  permitted  to  become  an  imperiwn 
in  imperio.  No  sane  person  would  propose  to  interfere 
with  the  invaluable  work  which  the  unions  have  done  as 
benefit  societies,  or  with  the  protection  they  afford  to  their 
members  in  purely  industrial  affairs.  But  they  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  Acts  of  1906  and  1913  (the  “  Political 
Levy  Act  ”)  to  extend  their  activities  far  beyond  the  limits 
which  are  compatible  with  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
State  or  with  the  liberties  of  the  individual  citizen,  unionist 
or  non-unionist. 
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Such  encouragement  has  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
ambitious  and  malicious  persons  to  exploit  the  trade  unions 
for  their  own  nefarious  purposes.  No  one  who  knows  the 
wage-earners  of  this  country  can  harbour  the  belief  that 
in  the  mass  they  have  any  sympathy  with  revolutionary 
ideas  or  methods.  Their  innate  conservatism  and  their 
loyalty  to  the  established  order  is  attested  by  the  vote  they 
gave  in  October,  1924.  But,  equally,  none  can  doubt  that 
there  is  a  minority  of  manual  workers  and  “  intellectuals  ” 
who  would  plunge  the  country  into  revolution  to-morrow 
if  they  could.  The  revolutionists  may  not,  as  was  said, 
number  two  per  cent,  of  the  wage-earners.  But  two  per 
cent,  of  wage-earners  would  give  300,000  persons ;  two  per 
cent,  of  trade  unionists  would  give  90,000.  Even  that  may 
be  an  over-estimate ;  but  revolutions  are  proverbially  made 
by  minorities,  and  often  by  small  minorities. 

Personally,  I  have  not  the  slightest  apprehension  of  the 
success  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  England;  but  that  the 
party  exists  and  has  been  steadily  and  with  great  ability 
working  towards  its  goal  during  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  I  entertain  no  doubt.  Equally  certain  is  it  that  of 
the  Constitutional  Socialists  some  are  the  unconscious 
dupes,  some  the  unwilling  tools  of  the  revolutionary 
minority.  And  there  danger  lurks. 

The  difficulties  of  the  situation  have  been  mitigated 
but  not  resolved.  Weeks  and  months  of  strain  will 
undoubtedly  ensue  upon  the  collapse  of  the  General  Strike. 
Upon  Parliament  is  laid,  therefore,  a  twofold  duty  :  on  the 
one  hand,  to  salve  from  the  present  wreck  all  that  is  sound 
and  good  in  trade  unionism;  on  the  other,  to  deprive  of 
their  power  to  scuttle  the  ship  of  State  the  piratical 
desperadoes  who  have  signed  on  among  the  honest  and 
unsuspecting  crew.  It  is  a  task  which  calls  for  courage 
and  understanding.  May  neither  quality  be  lacking. 
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By  “  Curio.” 

The  General  Strike  has  broken  down  as  everybody  who 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  study  the  literature  of  the  subject 
knew  it  was  bound  to  do.  Ever  since  Robert  Owen 
launched  in  the  1830’s  his  scheme  for  a  General  Trade 
Union  which  was  to  strike  for  three  days  and  so  reduce 
the  whole  community  to  surrender,  the  idea  has  been 
discussed  and  rediscussed  until  it  produced  quite  a  number 
of  books — in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  These 
opinions  were  very  ably  Summarised  before  the  war  in  a 
work  called  Syndicalism  and  the  General  Strike.  The 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  discussions  were  quite 
simple:  (i)  That  the  General  Strike  was  theoretically 
bound  to  fail.  (2)  That  it  had  always  failed  in  practice 
when  tried,  as  in  France  and  Scandinavia.  (3)  That  all 
Socialists  and  Syndicalist  writers  of  any  intellectual 
importance  were  agreed  that  it  must  fail. 

The  theoretical  unsoundness  of  the  whole  idea  can  be 
demonstrated  like  a  staff  critique  on  a  scheme  of  opera¬ 
tions.  The  strikers  are  either  a  majority  or  a  minority 
of  the  nation.  If  they  are  a  majority  they  can  equally  well 
carry  their  will  for  a  revolution  into  effect  by  armed  force 
or  by  the  ballot.  They  must,  in  fact,  succeed  by  either 
method.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  a  minority  they 
will  find  themselves  opposed  by  an  organised  Government 
representing  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  in  that  case 
the  majority  will,  when  threatened  by  the  open  war  of 
starvation  in  all  essential  services,  rally  round  the  Execu¬ 
tive  and  supply  themselves.  And  if  the  strikers  take  to 
rioting  they  will  be  beaten  by  the  Executive. 

The  second  point  made  by  Socialist  writers  is  that  when¬ 
ever  the  General  Strike  has  been  attempted  it  has  failed. 
It  was  defeated  in  Norway  in  ten  days  by  volunteer  services. 

The  third  point  is  made  by  the  French  inventor  and 
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inspirer  of  the  Syndicalist  movement  himself.  He  says 
quite  nakedly  that  the  idea  of  the  General  Strike  is  a 
sham  and  a  fraud,  but  that  it  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  before 
the  revolutionary  working  classes  because  it  inspires  them 
with  hope.  They  were  to  nurture  their  enthusiasm  on  a 
futile  idea.  They  were  to  de|>end  on  an  infallible  weapon 
which  could  never  be  used. 

So  much  the  intelligentsia  of  Socialism  have  been 
saying  for  thirty  years,  and  Mr.  Philip  Snowden  among 
them.  But  there  are,  to  use  a  vulgar  term,  a  certain 
number  of  “  mugs  ”  in  any  game,  and  sometimes  the 
“  mugs,”  being  not  very  honestly  guided  by  the  intellec¬ 
tual  leaders  of  a  movement,  get  control.  That  is  what 
happened  to  the  Trade  Union  Congress  Committee  when 
Mr.  Cook  and  his  friends  suddenly  assumed  power  and 
gave  Trade  Unionism  the  most  severe  setback  it  has 
received  since  the  penal  legislation  of  the  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  They  had  a  majority  on 
the  T.U.C.  which  really  believed  in  the  General  Strike 
as  an  infallible  revolutionary  instrument.  No  one  else  in 
power  in  the  Labour  Socialist  Party  with  any  intelligence 
or  experience  thought  anything  of  the  kind — but  they 
found  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  their  own  extremists. 

It  must  strike  anyone  as  strange  that  the  T.U.C.  should 
make  the  weapon  of  attack  on  the  constitutional  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country.  The  average  trade  unionist  is  a 
sound  and  sensible  citizen,  principally  concerned  to  sup¬ 
port  his  union  with  a  view  to  maintaining  his  employment 
and  wages. 

I'he  “  revolutionaries  ”  of  the  Labour-Socialist  move¬ 
ment  sprang  from  the  I.L.P  or  the  S.D.F.  full  of  impos¬ 
sible  ideas  of  transforming  the  State. 

Now  there  has  been  an  abrupt  change  over  from  the  two 
corners  of  Labour  politics.  With  the  accession  of  the 
Socialist  Ministry  to  power,  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  and 
the  majority  of  his  associates,  drawn  like  Mr.  Philip 
Snowden  from  the  intelligentsia,  or  from  moderate  Labour 
like  Mr.  Thomas,  became  firm  believers  in  Socialism  by 
the  ballot.  They  had  tasted  the  savour  of  office  in  British 
politics.  The  tang  was  pleasant  and  they  wanted  to  roll 
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the  pleasures  of  Whitehall  over  their  tongues  again.  All 
wild  ideas  were  therefore  abandoned  by  these  ex  office 
holders,  and  in  the  very  act  of  this  abandonment  the  ideas 
found  a  spiritual  home  elsewhere. 

For  when  the  I.L.P.  leaders  and  the  moderates  of 
Labour  entered  their  Ministerial  offices  the  latter  had  to 
resign  their  official  positions  in  the  trade  unions.  Mr. 
Cook,  in  brief,  took  charge  of  the  T.U.C.,  which  instantly 
passed  beyond  the  control  of  anyone  who  had  the  know¬ 
ledge  or  the  courage  to  say  that  a  General  .Strike  was  fore¬ 
doomed  to  failure.  This  majority  of  extremists  was  at 
its  strongest  when  the  subsidy  of  last  year  was  granted  and 
the  Government  was  at  its  weakest  with  regard  to 
preparations. 

.Since  then  Mr.  I'homas  and  a  few  moderates,  disen¬ 
gaged  from  office,  have  crept  back,  but  they  did  not  manage 
to  turn  themselves  into  a  majority  in  time  to  avert  a 
catastrophe  from  their  own  class— which  they  have  served 
faithfully  for  many  years. 

No  man  of  national  goodwill  can  have  any  desire  to  gloat 
over  the  absolute  discomfiture  of  the  T.U.C.  and  of  the 
extremist  majority  in  their  councils  who  imagined  that  the 
nation  was  an  easy  prey.  But  the  mischief  made  is  to 
some  extent  irreparable  just  because  it  has  been  made. 

This  was  seen  at  once  by  the  refusal  of  the  great  cm 
ployers  -such  as  the  railways — to  allow  the  strikers  to 
march  back  in  a  body  and  take  up  the  same  positions 
exactly  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  employers,  sore 
from  years  of  bullying,  have  pointed  out  to  the  vanquished 
that  on  the  contrary  a  great  deal  has  happened.  For  one 
thing  agreements  have  been  recklessly  and  dishonourably 
broken  by  the  men.  Secondly,  there  cannot  be  as  man) 
men  employed  as  before,  because  there  is  less  trade  and  less 
traffic.  The  T.U.C.  leaders  seem  to  be  staggered  by  this 
development.  'I'hey  say  it  is  dishonourable — a  rather 
strange  word  on  the  lips  of  men  who  have  just  torn  up 
agreements  wholesale.  The  Parliamentary  leaders  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Premier  to  help  them  to  moderate  the  ire 
of  the  victors,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  will  no  doubt  do  his  best. 
In  fact,  reprisals,  though  very  human,  should  not  be  pushed 
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too  far — and  of  this  I  will  say  more  later.  But  however 
anxious  one  may  be  to  eliminate  bitterness,  no  one  can 
look  on  Trade  Unionism  with  quite  the  same  eyes  since 
the  recent  attempt,  I  am  a  Tory-Democrat,  and  I  have 
supported  social  reform  throughout  my  political  life. 
I  have  always  been  a  friend  to  organised  Labour,  and  I 
have  stood  consistently  for  a  fair  wage.  As  readers  of 
previous  articles  may  remember,  I  strongly  opposed  the 
proposals  of  the  Conservative  right  to  attack  the  political 
levy  and  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  of  1906. 

But  Trade  Unionism  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Cook’s, 
which  we  have  just  witnessed  in  action,  is  a  positive  menace 
to  the  State.  It  is  certainly  not  a  thing  which  should  be 
given  special  immunities  from  legal  actions  for  torts,  but 
rather  the  reverse. 

Sir  John  Simon  and  Mr.  Justice  Astbury  have  said  that 
Unions  engaging  not  in  a  strike  of  their  own  but  a  General 
Strike  are  not  protected  by  the  legislation  of  1906 — one 
of  the  greatest  blunders  the  Liberal  Party  ever  made. 
Whether  that  be  so  or  not  is  beyond  the  power  of  a  lay¬ 
man  to  decide.  But  if  it  is  not  so  then,  as  the  Daily 
Express  declared  the  day  after  Sir  John’s  speech,  the 
law  should  be  altered  so  as  to  make  it  so.  It  is  obviously 
monstrous  that  Parliament  and  the  State  should  give 
special  protection — not  available  to  loyal  citizens  or  asso¬ 
ciations — ^to  a  body  like  the  T.LI.C.  which  is  out  to  destroy 
both.  It  is  like  giving  a  burglar  the  right  to  carry  firearms 
and  denying  the  householder  the  right  to  keep  a  revolver. 

Of  course,  a  number  of  actions  will  be  started,  and  the 
matter  is  certain  to  be  taken  right  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  When  the  law  has  given  its  decision  we  shall 
know  where  we  are.  There  is  one  grim  consolation.  There 
is  no  chance  of  another  General  Strike  occurring  in  the 
interval. 

The  political  reactions  of  this  lamentable  business — for 
it  is  lamentable  to  be  forced  to  fight  fellow  countrymen 
even  if  you  triumph  in  the  right  cause — are  likely  to  be 
considerable. 

A  well-known  public  man  said  to  a  strike  leader  outside 
his  office;  “  This  strike  is  going  to  fail.”  “That  may 
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be,  sir,  but  what  we  lose  on  the  strike  we  shall  gain  at 
the  next  election.” 

There  may  be  something  in  this,  though  I  should  hesi¬ 
tate  to  accept  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  without  very  careful 
consideration. 

But  the  element  of  truth  is  obviously  this  :  “  Direct 
action”  has  been  tried  and  has  failed  ignominiously  and 
disastrously.  The  men  who  advocated  it  are  discredited. 
Clearly  the  ball  is  thrown  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
moderates  and  the  Parliamentarians.  Men  like  Mr. 
Thomas  and  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  have  received  a 
tremendous  accession  of  prestige  and  influence  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  opponents  of  working  Socialism  into  power 
€olely  by  constitutional  methods.  For  it  is  universally 
known  that  Mr.  Thomas,  striving  inside  the  T.U.C.,  was 
dead  against  the  strike.  As  to  the  ex-Socialist  Premier,  he 
was  not  even  given  the  chance  of  going  wrong,  for  in  effect 
he  was  not  allowed  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter. 
But  he  can  no  doubt  say :  “  I  told  you  what  would  be 
the  consequences  of  putting  yourselves  in  the  hands  of 
other  people  ” — and  with  perfect  justice.  Mr.  Wheatley 
and  his  friends  will  have  to  be  much  more  careful  how  they 
treat  their  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  quite  a 
long  time  to  come.  * 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  these  columns  before  that 
the  prospect  of  a  Conservative  defeat  and  a  Labour  victory 
at  the  polls  next  time — or  even  of  a  big  reduction  in  the 
present  majority — depends  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
country  believes  that  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  is  master  of 
his  own  extremists. 

If  they  really  thought  that  the  advocates  of  “  Socialism 
in  our  time  ”  were  in  charge  of  their  party  that  party  would 
stay  out,  though  the  sins  of  the  Tory  Government  were  as 
red  as  scarlet.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  country,  wanting 
a  change  of  office  holders  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
believes  that  it  will  get  simply  a  rather  hot  Radical  Ministry 
with  no  theoretical  Socialist  nonsense  to  make  it  really 
dangerous,  Mr.  MacDonald  might  have  his  chance  of  a 
clear  majority.  So  far,  then,  the  collapse  of  the  strike 
favours  the  Socialists  by  exalting  their  moderates. 
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But  there  is  another  side  to  the  account.  We  have  been 
through  a  kind  of  war — and  the  emotions  of  war  sink  into 
men’s  minds  in  a  far  more  durable  fashion  than  those  of 
politics.  The  electorate,  irrespective  of  class,  was  dead 
against  the  strike.  Popular  sympathy  never  went  beyond 
a  general  vague  dislike  to  seeing  miners’  wages  reduced. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  voter  will  say  to  the 
Socialists  next  time:  “No,  you  are  financed  and  run  by 
the  trade  unions;  it  was  the  spread  of  your  left  wing 
doctrines  that  produced  the  catastrophe — and  we  will  have 
nothing  whatever  to  say  to  you.”  At  the  present  moment 
it  seems  quite  impossible  to  make  any  prophecy  on  this 
matter. 

Again,  obviously  much  depends  on  the  Conservative 
leadership  in  the  intervening  years,  and  even  of  what  view 
the  public  takes  of  the  Government’s  handling  of  the  strike 
as  the  real  facts  begin  to  leak  out — as  of  course  they  must. 

It  is  already  known  that  two  schools  of  thought  existed 
in  the  inner  circles  of  Conservatism.  There  were  those 
who,  without  necessarily  believing  in  the  efficacy  of  a 
general  strike  to  force  a  surrender  on  the  community,  were 
above  all  anxious  to  avoid  it.  They  desired  to  escape  the 
material  damage  and  the  moral  bitterness  which  such  a 
struggle  must  entail.  They  were  at  one  with  the  moder¬ 
ates  of  the  T.U.C.  in  wishing  to  have  no  miners’  strike  if 
possible — but  at  all  costs  compatible  with  honour  to  have 
no  general  strike.  The  head  of  the  group  was,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  his  record,  Mr.  Baldwin. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  his  continued  proffering  of  the  hand 
of  friendship  to  Labour,  a  grasp  often  rather  roughly 
rejected  by  the  other  party,  has  been  a  source  of  something 
like  irritation  to  some  of  the  sterner  partisans  of  Toryism. 
None  the  less  it  has  been  a  very  valuable  asset  to  the  whole 
country  to  have  had  at  the  helm  a  man  whose  motives  in  a 
great  industrial  crisis  were  above  suspicion,  and  whose 
past  actions  and  words  made  it  impossible  for  one  class  to 
suspect  that  he  was  their  enemy  or  another  class  to  treat 
him  as  an  ally  in  a  battle  to  destroy  Trade  Unionism. 
Here  the  Prime  Minister  reaped  the  reward  of  the  one 
absolutely  firm  and  consistent  policy  to  which  he  clung 
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throughout — resistance  to  pure  reaction  and  friendly 
overtures  to  Labour. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  that  all  the  doubts  and  questions 
I  raised  about  the  Premier  in  September,  1925,  have  been 
answered  in  a  favourable  sense.  The  clarity  of  his  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  judgment  in  an  emergency  is  still  suspect 
to  many.  But  he  has  done  a  great  service  to  the  State  in 
getting  this  impression  of  himself  as  a  well-wisher  to  the 
working  classes  into  the  minds  of  the  people — and  the  fact 
that  this  idea  was  present  to  the  public  was  a  factor  making 
for -public  order  in  the  recent  trouble. 

Furthermore,  he  has  in  a  general  way  been  steadily- 
strengthening  his  position  since  last  October — so  that  he 
may  yet  grow  to  the  eminence  which  fortune  tossed  to  him. 
The  second  in  command  and  most  powerful  personality  in 
the  “  peaceable  ”  group  was  Lord  Birkenhead.  He  is  in 
many  ways  the  antithesis  of  the  Prime  Minister.  He  is 
very  bold  and  decided  in  his  opinions — admittedly  very 
good  in  counsel  in  an  emergency — and  enjoying  a  terrific 
power,  the  art  of  the  big  advocate,  of  stating  a  view  and  of 
impressing  it  on  the  unwilling.  But  he  is  essentially  a  man 
who  takes  his  politics  as  they  come.  He  knows  what  he 
wants  when  the  crisis  is  on  him,  but  he  does  not  possess — 
and,  in  fact,  few  politicians  do — the  strategic  insight 
which  foresees  crises  and  prepares  against  eventualities. 
Mr.  Baldwin,  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  seems  to  fumble 
his  grip  a  little  in  an  emergency,  is  a  man  essentially 
brooding  in  his  conception  of  political  problems.  He  has, 
perhaps,  a  touch  of  the  mystic,  of  the  imaginative  dreamer, 
which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  makes  men  political 
strategists,  because  it  prevents  them  being  utterly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  passing  features  of  the  office  day,  and 
enables  them  to  peer  a  little  into  the  inner  realities  which 
shape  the  long  trend  of  events.  It  is  obvious  that  he 
foresaw  that  the  event  of  his  Premiership  was  going  to  be 
the  industrial  struggle — and  he  took  his  precautions  in 
advance. 

The  opposing  section  in  the  Government  held  an  oppo¬ 
site  view.  They  thought  that  the  community  had  lived  too 
long  under  the  shadow  of  the  sword,  that  it  was  better  to 
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have  the  matter  out  once  and  for  all,  and  to  demonstrate 
the  obvious  futility  of  the  General  Strike  in  a  practical 
manner,  the  import  of  which  no  man  could  mistake. 
Granted  that  the  trade  unions  gave  an  opening,  they  were 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  it  in  order  to  fight.  And  many 
men  who  were  not  political  Conservatives  of  the  Right 
undoubtedly  shared  this  view.  The  perpetual  bullying 
of  trade  union  officials  on  quite  minor  occasions,  due  to  the 
ridiculous  belief  in  the  General  Strike,  had  made  men’s 
nerves  ragged.  The  London  newspapers,  for  instance, 
paying  their  skilled  men  extravagant  wages,  were  rapidly 
coming  to  the  end  of  the  patience  with  which  they  could 
endure  a  series  of  petty  annoyances  harassing  the 
management  and  damaging  their  prestige.  It  was  no 
accident,  though  it  was  a  crass  piece  of  folly,  that  the 
T.U.C.  chose  to  challenge  the  independence  of  the  Press. 

The  head  of  what  might  be  called  the  fighting  section  in 
the  Cabinet  was  Mr.  Churchill.  Like  Lord  Birkenhead, 
he  is  a  man  of  decided  opinions.  But  his  opinions  are 
more  numerous  and  variable  than  those  of  his  friend  and 
colleague,  so  that  a  far  fewer  proportion  of  them  are 
likely  to  be  right.  Only  a  selective  process  wielded  from 
outside  can  winnow  the  grain  from  the  chaff.  In  a  word, 
Mr.  Churchill  is  greatly  inferior  to  Lord  Birkenhead  in 
practical  judgment'  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  his  head  in  the  air  when  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  has  his  feet  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Churchill  has  written  two  brilliant  and  most  read¬ 
able  volumes  on  the  war,  in  which  he  proves  conclusively 
that  he  was  the  most  prudent,  responsible  and  sagacious 
of  men.  All  the  documents  are  there :  it  is  impossible  to 
dispute  his  conclusion.  And  yet  the  ordinary  man  goes 
sadly  away  and  murmurs  to  himself,  “Antwerp  and 
Gallipoli.”  It  is  really  grossly  unfair.  Yet  the  public 
judgment  coincides  with  that  of  the  much  smaller  number 
of  people  who  know  what  Mr.  Churchill  is  like  in  his  recur¬ 
rent  fits  of  political  excitement.  Frankly,  he  terrifies  all 
responsible  public  men.  Some  of  the  older  Conservative 
statesmen  explained  this  quite  plainly  last  month  to  the 
new  Mussolini.  Fleet  Street  found  in  Mr.  Churchill  a  far 
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more  dangerous  enemy  to  the  free  expression  of  public 
opinion  by  the  Press  than  they  had  to  encounter  in  trade 
union  compositors  and  stereotypers  who  had  struck.  News¬ 
papers  which  were  running  or  preparing  to  run  a  perfectly 
efficient  new's  service  were  threatened  with  forcible  extinc¬ 
tion  in  order  that  Mr.  Churchill  might  increase  the  sale  of 
the  British  Gazette. 

The  Times  was  practically  the  only  organ  which  had 
made  elaborate  preparations  against  a  strike.  The  rest  had 
trusted  to  luck.  It  produced  from  start  to  finish  a  far 
better  newspaper  than  the  British  Gazette.  Its  reward  was 
to  have  its  newsprint  suddenly  seized  by  Mr.  Churchill, 
whose  warlike  temperament,  is  really  a  public  menace  at 
moments  when  it  is  especially  important  that  people  should 
keep  calm. 

The  other  protagonist  of  the  fighting  policy  in  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party  was  a  very  different  character — Mr.  Neville 
Chamberlain.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  while  not  a  great 
politician  as  his  father  was,  inherits  many  of  the  paternal 
qualities.  He  has  by  grit  and  energy  made  a  brilliant 
success  of  his  housing  policy,  and,  like  the  “  great  Joe,”  he 
is  quite  fearless.  But  he  is  lacking  in  any  broad  view.  The 
antecedents  of  Birmingham  manufacture  hardly  lead  to  a 
sympathetic  view  of  Labour  disputes.  And  the  Birming¬ 
ham  view,  reinforced  by  men  like  Mr.  Amery  and  Mr.  P.  J. 
Hannon,  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries,  has  a 
potent  influence.  The  divergence  between  these  two 
groups  of  thought  did  not,  however,  develop  early  in  the 
proceedings.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  Mr.  Baldwin 
kept  the  mining  negotiations  strictly  in  his  own  hands.  His 
only  assistants  were  Col.  Lane-Fox,  about  whom  little  is 
known,  and  Sir  A.  D.  Steel-Maitland,  who  as  Minister  of 
Labour  appears  to  have  played  a  fairly  prominent  part  with 
that  prudence  and  tact  we  have  come  to  associate  with  him. 
Mr.  Churchill,  busy  with  his  Budget  and  with  the  aftermath 
of  the  Budget  speech,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  proceed¬ 
ings  practically  throughout  the  entire  week  which  imme¬ 
diately  preceded  the  strike.  Lord  Birkenhead,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  called  in  by  the  Premier  to  advise  at  an  earlier 
stage.  These  last  two  had,  therefore,  got  together  and 
agreed  before  the  battle  of  the  giants  began. 
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The  story  can  be  told  in  few  words.  In  the  ultimate 
resort  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Lord  Birkenhead  were  defeated 
by  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  at  a  critical 
stage  of  the  negotiations — just  at  the  moment  when  peace 
or  war  trembled  in  the  balance. 

It  was  quite  obvious  at  the  time  even  to  the  outsider  that 
on  the  fatal  Monday  (May  3rd)  the  negotiations  had  never 
been  brought  to  their  ultimate  conclusion  before  the  rupture 
took  place.  In  other  words,  the  miners  had  never  been 
forced  to  say  definitely  whether  or  not  they  declined  to 
negotiate  on  terms  which  included  the  possibility  of  a 
reduction  of  wages.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  promptly  seized 
on  this  point.  Sir  Douglas  Hogg  subsequently  published 
a  statement  of  a  somewhat  unfortunate  clarity  which  made 
the  course  of  events  quite  clear  to  any  informed  mind. 

A  committee  of  the  Cabinet  representing  the  peace  party 
had  actually  secured  from  the  T.U.C.  agreement  to  a 
formula  which  contemplated  negotiation  on  the  basis  of  a 
reduction  of  miners’  wages.  It  was  obvious  that  if 
Mr.  Cook  and  his  colleagues  rejected  the  formula  of  the 
T.U.C.  that  body  would  leave  the  miners  to  their  own 
unaided  battle,  and  there  w'ould  be  no  General  Strike.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  miners  accepted  the  formula  nego¬ 
tiations  w^ould  proceed  once  more,  and  again  there  would 
be  no  General  Strike.  The  miners’  representatives  could 
not  be  found  immediately,  and  while  the  T.U.C.  search  for 
them  was  taking  place  the  party  in  the  Cabinet  which  was 
for  an  immediate  fight  seized  control  of  the  Government 
and  precipitated  hostilities.  They  said  (i)  that  notices 
for  a  General  Strike  for  Monday  midnight  had  been 
issued  and  that  this  was  tantamount  to  war.  (2)  That 
strikers  had  interfered  with  the  publication  of  the  Daily 
Mail  on  the  Sunday  evening  previous  and  that  hostilities 
had  thus  begun. 

On  the  first  argument  it  is  clear  that  advance  notices  of 
a  strike  meant  no  more  or  less  than  advance  notices  of  a 
lock-out  given  by  the  mineowners  a  fortnight  before 
May  I  St.  Such  notices  are  merely  a  formality  which  in  no 
way  preclude  the  continuance  of  negotiations  up  to  zero 
hour. 

Secondly,  the  strike  on  the  Daily  Mail  was  an  isolated 
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and  unauthorised  incident  organised  in  the  office.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  T.U.C.,  who  repudiated  it.  When 
two  great  military  powers  are  in  negotiation  over  very 
grave  matters  and  the  issue  of  peace  or  war  hangs  in  the 
balance,  the  most  manifest  danger  is  that  some  zealous 
subordinate  will  precipitate  a  frontier  incident  and  that  an 
exchange  of  shots  will  take  place.  Is  that  a  reason  for 
great  statesmen  to  declare  a  war  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  avoided  }  The  answer  may  be  left  to  the  reason 
and  conscience  of  humanity.  The  fact  remains  that 
whether  it  was  a  good  or  bad  thing  for  the  Cabinet  to  accept 
the  challenge  of  the  T.U.C.  over  the  General  Strike  so 
readily,  they  did  declare  war  not  when  all  negotiation 
had  manifestly  failed,  but  over  “  a  frontier  incident.” 
Again,  the  final  decision  of  the  Government  for  war  was 
not  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  Ministers  specially  charged 
with  the  negotiation,  and  it  overrode  the  opinion  of  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Private  individuals  need  not  accept  the  odious  respon¬ 
sibility  of  deciding  whether  it  was  more  expedient  to  have 
a  peace  or  a  breach  with  the  T.U.C.  on  the  third  of  May 
last.  Trade  Unionism  had  grown  to  be  a  menace  :  it  might 
be  advisable  to  take  the  chance  of  catching  it  deploying 
under  the  influence  of  uneducated  fools  and  giving  it  a 
much  needed  lesson.  Statesmen  often  have  to  come  to 
such  iron  decisions.  But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  these  decisions  spring  from  anything  but  the 
school  of  Bismarck — and  we  all  know  what  happened  to  the 
Bismarckian  Empire.  It  fell  from  lack  of  humanity  and 
scruple.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Lord 
Birkenhead  present  a  picture  more  British  and  less 
Machiavellian  than  their  Conservative  opponents — 
although  the  children  of  this  world  may  have  been  in  their 
generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light. 

The  end  of  Bismarck’s  policy  was  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  How  many  people  now  think  that  the  Allies 
were  wise  in  exacting  just  judgment  from  the  defeated 
Germans?  The  trade  union  movement  is  now  reeling 
under  as  great  an  overthrow.  The  nation  has  won  :  it 
should  be  magnanimous. 


INDUSTRIAL  CRISIS:  THE  ONLY  SOLUTION* 
By  Lancelot  Lawton 


The  coal  problem  remains  as  it  was.  Briefly,  the  situation 
may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

Since  the  war  the  annual  output  of  coal  in  this  country 
has  fallen  twenty-five  million  tons ;  of  this  amount  the  drop 
in  exports  accounts  for  twenty  million  tons.  At  the  same 
time  the  number  of  men  in  the  industry  has  increased; 
seven  men  are  endeavouring  to  live  off  the  same  total  out¬ 
put  as  six  did  before  the  war ;  and  there  has  been  no  com¬ 
pensating  rise  in  prices.  The  result  is  that  seventy-three 
per  cent,  of  the  coal  mined  is  raised  at  a  loss.  Hence  most 
of  the  colliery-owners  have  to  forgo  their  profits,  and  most 
of  the  men  get  a  bare  living  wage  with  no  prospect  of 
improvement. 

What  is  the  chief  cause  of  this  depression.^  It  is,  I 
think,  traceable  to  Nature  herself.  The  industry  is  fight¬ 
ing  against  increasing  physical  difficulties.  The  easy  coal 
in  Great  Britain  has  long  been  taken ;  production  is  main¬ 
tained  by  drawing  year  after  year  from  greater  depths  of 
thinner  or  more  difficult  seams.  There  is  no  need  either 
for  mineowners  to  blame  miners  or  for  miners  to  blame 
mineowners  for  their  common  misfortune  of  living  in  an 
old  country,  with  coalfields  past  their  early  prime.  Such 
was  the  verdict  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  it  confirms 
the  conclusion  reached  by  all  competent  experts. 

It  is,  moreover,  possible  that  the  physical  plight  of  the 
industry  is  largely  responsible  for  its  carrying  what  appears 
to  be  an  excessive  number  of  men.  This  excess,  it  should 
be  explained,  is  confined  to  men  employed  away  from  the 
face.  The  Commissioners  wrote  : 

“  The  most  natural  and  general  explanation  of  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  off-hand  men,  that  is  to  say  of 

(i)  Previous  articles  :  Coal  and  the  Future,  The  Fortnightly  Review, 
August,  1925;  Factories  and  Farms,  The  Fortnightly  Review,  March, 
1926;  The  Coal  Report:  No  Solution,  The  Fortnightly  Review,  April, 
1926. 
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the  men  on  the  lines  of  communication  between  the  face 
and  the  shaft,  in  proportion  to  the  men  at  the  face  itself,  is 
that  the  lines  of  communication  as  a  whole  may  have 
become  longer  and  more  difficult  to  maintain.  Our  investi¬ 
gations  have  not  allowed  us  to  test  this  last  hypothesis. 
But  it  is  at  least  possible  and  not  unlikely  that  the  growing 
proportion  of  off-hand  men  is  in  part  at  least  a  reflection  of 
the  growing  physical  difficulties  with  which  British  mining 
has  to  reckon  now  and  in  the  future.” 

In  view  of  these  conclusions  there  remained  but  one 
course  to  be  pursued.  That  course  was  to  undertake 
drastic  reorganisation  in  the  hope  that  the  unavoidable 
sacrifices  resulting  from  physical  deterioration  could  be 
compensated  for  by  the  gains  of  higher  efficiency ;  in  other 
words,  human  effort  was  set  the  task  of  re-adapting  the 
industry  to  adverse  natural  conditions. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  was  in  fact  largely  taken 
up  in  pointing  to  the  imperative  need  for  this  reconstruction. 
In  so  doing 'they  were  not  advancing  anything  new,  but 
were  merely  confirming  what  had  long  been  the  considered 
judgment  of  most  students  of  the  industry.  Had  the 
Government  paid  heed  to  the  warnings  of  these  students, 
time  would  have  been  saved ;  and  not  only  time,  but  also 
money  and  tribulation. 

The  Royal  Commission  was  therefore  an  altogether 
superfluous  proceeding,  the  device  of  an  indolent-minded 
Government  incapable  of  thinking  out  the  situation  for 
itself  and  desperately  anxious  to  save  time.  What  the 
situation  demanded  was  the  formulation  of  practical  plans 
so  that  the  vast  work  of  reorganisation  could  be  begun  at 
once. 

Did  the  Commissioners  produce  these  plans  ?  Did  they 
deliver  the  goods? 

If  an  affirmative  reply  could  be  made,  then  obviously 
their  work  was  of  the  utmost  value,  though  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  same  end  could  have  been  achieved  by 
other  means  more  expeditious.  But  I  have  read  their 
report  through  again  and  again,  and  I  must  say  that  such 
of  its  proposals  as  are  intended  to  be  constructive  are 
worded  in  language  so  weak  and  so  vague  as  to  mean  very 
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little.  The  Government  was  urged  to  promote  the  amalga¬ 
mation  of  many  small  mines,  the  closer  connection  of 
mining  to  allied  industries,  the  formation  of  co-operative 
selling  agencies,  the  adoption  of  larger  mineral  wagons  on 
the  railways  (for  which  purpose  the  setting  up  of  a  standing 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  the 
Mines  Department  was  counselled);  and  research  with  a 
view  to  discovering  better  methods  of  mining  and  utilising 
coal. 

And  that  was  all.  In  each  case  the  word  “  promote  ” 
was  deliberately  used ;  and  the  Commissioners  made  it  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  they  disfavoured  anything  in  the  nature  of 
compulsion.  But  apart  from  this  circumstance,  which 
vitiated  the  whole  Report,  could  it  seriously  be  argued  that 
their  proposals  were  sufficiently  drastic  to  restore  the 
industry  to  prosperity  again  ? 

The  Government,  who  had  appointed  the  Commission 
to  rid  itself  of  responsibility,  was  only  too  ready  to  adopt 
its  recommendations  from  the  same  motive.  And  to  make 
doubly  sure  that  they  were  saving  themselves  the  trouble 
of  thinking  they  stipulated  that  both  parties  to  the 
dispute,  the  mineowners  and  the  miners,  should  accept 
the  Report.  Even  so,  doubt  remained  as  to  what  the 
Government  meant  by  this  declaration. 

For  in  the  debate  on  the  eve  of  the  strike  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  pressed  Mr.  Churchill  to  say  whether,  in  the  event 
of  the  mineowners  rejecting  any  recommendation  of  the 
Report,  the  Government  would  introduce  legislation  to 
enforce  such  recommendation.  Mr.  Churchill  found  it 
inconvenient  to  answer  categorically  at  the  moment,  but 
promised  a  reply  in  the  course  of  debate.  This  reply  has 
never  been  forthcoming. 

As  for  the  miners,  before  they  consented  to  discuss 
wages,  they  naturally  wished  to  know  something  of  the 
Government’s  plans  for  reorganisation  of  industry.  Had 
such  plans  been  forthcoming  they  would  at  least  have 
afforded  tangible  evidence  of  the  Government’s  intention 
to  lose  no  time;  and  a  temporary  accommodation  as  to 
wages  might  have  been  reached.  Do  not  forget  that  the 
miners  knew  that  they  were  dealing  with  a  Government 
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notorious  for  dilatoriness.  Their  distrust  was  certainly 
not  without  justification.  Soon  it  was  disclosed  that  the 
Government  had  no  plans.  All  that  they  proposed  to  do 
was  “  to  arrange  an  authoritative  enquiry  into  the  best 
method  of  following  up  the  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  regard  to  selling  organisation  and  amalgama¬ 
tion.”  Thus  a  Commission  was  to  be  superimposed  upon 
a  Commission,  and  a  further  waste  of  time  and  shifting  of 
responsibility  was  to  take  place.  But  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  Government  which  had  been  so  careless 
of  the  nation’s  interests  as  to  have  paid  out  during  nine 
months  vast  sums  as  subsidy  to  mineowners  whose  proper  ¬ 
ties  were  yielding  profits  as  well  as  to  those  whose  proper¬ 
ties  were  working  at  a  loss,  a  Government  whose  lethargic 
mind,  incapable  of  producing  a  solitary  idea  to  prevent  an 
impending  disaster  to  the  coal  industry,  was  suddenly 
aroused  to  pugnaciousness  when  a  strike  was  threatened.^ 
No  doubt  they  found  it  easier  to  resort  to  civil  strife  than 
to  undertake  the  reorganisation  of  a  great  industry. 

How  strange  that  we  should  all  have  found  ourselves 
defending  the  principles  of  Constitutional  Government 
when  we  should  be  engaged  in  preventing  the  collapse  of 
the  economic  foundations  of  the  nation  which  are  rooted  in 
the  coal  industry !  And  how  strange  that  Mr.  Baldwin 
should  have  been  the  first  to  violate  those  sacred  principles  ! 
For  was  it  not  he  who  put  Government  by  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  in  place  of  Government  by  Constitution  ? 

From  the  beginning  the  Cabinet  and  the  miners  were 
negotiating  in  the  air.  For  the  Cabinet,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  not  the  least  idea  in  its  head  as  to  how  the  industry  was 
to  be  salvaged.  And  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
to  which  it  clung  contained  only  a  few  skeleton  proposals. 
Here  we  have  the  true  origin  of  the  trouble.  I'he  Royal 
Commission  left  matters  pretty  much  where  they  were. 
And  the  Government,  dazed  and  distraught,  could  think 
of  nothing  else  in  a  hurry  than  the  old  expedient  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  wages.  What  it  intended  to  do  next  it  did  not  know 
itself. 

The  industry — that  is,  both  the  owners  and  the  men — 
looked  to  the  Government  to  do  something ;  the  Govern- 
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ment  looked  to  the  Royal  Commission  to  suggest  some¬ 
thing;  and  the  Royal  Commission  looked  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  persuade  the  industry  to  look  after  itself !  And 
so,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the  coal  problem  remains  as 
it  was. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  solution  and  that  this 
solution  is  dependent  upon  the  immediate  and  large-scale 
application  of  better  methods  for  the  utilisation  of  coal 
rather  than  upon  any  attempts  to  patch  up  the  existing 
system  of  coal  mining. 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  would  not  help  the 
industry.  On  the  contrary,  the  measures  which  they  pro¬ 
pose  are  long  overdue  and  must  necessarily  form  part 
of  any  serious  reconstruction.  But  in  themselves  they 
are  not  sufficient  to  save  the  industry  (and  therefore  the 
nation)  from  disaster.  The  Royal  Commission  fell  into 
the  error,  which  later  was  repeated  by  the  Cabinet, 
of  concentrating  upon  reorganisation  of  management — a 
detail  in  the  circumstances — and  neglected  to  take  into 
account  the  practicability  of  scientific  and  technical  re¬ 
organisation.  As  part  of  their  plan,  an  immediate 
shrinkage  in  the  dimensions  of  the  industry  was  to  take 
place.  A  number  of  pits  were  to  be  regarded  as 
uneconomic  and  closed  down.  Wages  were  to  be  lowered, 
temporarily  it  is  true,  but  for  how  long  no  one  could  say, 
and  fewer  men  werq  to  be  retained  in  the  industry.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  result  would  be  increased  output  at 
a  decreased  cost. 

How  different  would  have  been  the  prospect  had  the 
problem  been  approached  from  another  angle,  had  the 
Commission  concerned  itself  with  devising  measures  for 
the  more  scientific  utilisation  of  coal,  thus  enabling  its 
effective  output  to  be  increased  and  its  value  as  a  com¬ 
modity  to  be  fully  realised,  instead  of  drawing  up  vague 
proposals  which  involved  a  severe  depression  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  and  held  out  no  certain  promise  of  a  revival 
even  in  the  distant  future. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
147  million  tons  of  coal  at  present  burnt  in  a  raw  state  is 
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consumed  in  a  very  wasteful  manner.  Mr.  Leonard  C. 
Harvey,  the  eminent  engineer,  has  calculated  that  “from 
every  1,000,000  tons  of  raw  coal  burned  either  in  the 
domestic  grate  or  under  power-house  boilers,  there  are 
wasted  at  least  20,000,000  gallons  of  liquid  products  con¬ 
taining,  say,  2,500,000  gallons  of  motor  spirit.  Pointing 
to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  imports  annually  oil  to  the 
value  of  £45,000,000,  he  mentions  that  were  the  scientific 
pre-treatment  {i.e.,  low-temperature  carbonisation)  of  coal 
to  be  introduced,  she  could  be  self-supporting,  “both  as 
regards  fuels  and  supplies  of  motor  spirit.” 

Mr.  Harvey  is  alluding  to  the  need  for  the  scientific 
utilisation  of  coal  which  is  at  present  wastefully  consumed 
in  a  raw  state.  But  this  coal  does  not  exhaust  available 
resources.  Of  the  total  amount  of  coal  mined  annually  in 
the  country  fully  25  per  cent,  is  low  grade  slack,  which  is 
left  in  the  mines,  because  under  existing  conditions  it  has 
little  or  no  commercial  value.  In  other  words,  more  than 
sixty  million  tons  of  coal  are  mined  annually  and  entirely 
wasted.  Its  presence  in  the  pits  is,  moreover,  a  constant 
danger  to  life  and  health. 

All  this  small  coal  could  be  burnt  in  pulverised  fuel 
plants  according  to  modern  practice ;  thus  low-grade  slack 
would  become  converted  into  high-grade  fuel.  Or  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  it  could  be  carbonised  and  distilled 
at  low  temperature  and  made  to  produce  tar  (or  fuel  oil), 
gas,  and  smokeless  fuel  suitable  for  burning  in  domestic 
grates. 

If  only  the  low-grade  slack  which  is  at  present  entirely 
wasted  were  made  use  of  in  the  manner  indicated,  think 
of  the  beneficial  effect  that  would  be  produced  upon  the 
mining  industry.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise  again 
that  the  crisis  in  this  industry  is  caused  by  a  decline  in 
output  amounting  to  twenty-five  million  tons.  This 
decline  is  the  result  of  a  falling  off  in  exports.  The  Royal 
Commission  based  the  whole  of  its  Report  upon  the  theory 
that  it  was  possible  to  recover  that  lost  ground.  Such 
theory  I  regard  as  a  wholly  mistaken  one.  More  and  more 
evidence  is  accumulating  to  show  that  a  profound  and 
permanent  change  is  taking  place  in  the  economy  of  coal : 
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this  change  has  come  about  as  a  result  of  the  growing 
development  of  the  world’s  coalfields  (outside  these  isles) 
and  the  increasing  exploitation  of  lignite  resources,  of 
hydro-electrical  energy,  and  of  oil,  particularly  in  those 
countries  which  formerly  imported  the  largest  quantities 
of  British  coal. 

The  Royal  Commission,  believing  that  foreign  markets 
were  recoverable,  counselled  a  temporary  reduction  in 
wages  as  a  means  of  lowering  cost  of  production.  At  the 
same  time  they  hoped  that  production  would  be  expanded, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  measures  which  they 
proposed  for  the  achievement  of  this  purpose  bore  little 
promise  of  success. 

Would  it  not  have  been  far  wiser  to  have  recognised  in 
the  beginning  that,  owing  to  the  increasing  physical  diffi¬ 
culties  of  mining,  the  cost  of  production  of  British  coal 
could  not  be  lowered  to  such  an  extent  as  would  enable 
foreign  markets  to  be  recovered,  and  that,  owing  to  the 
profound  changes  taking  place  everywhere  in  the  economy 
of  coal,  the  recovery  of  these  markets  in  any  circumstances 
was  not  to  be  thought  of  In  other  words,  the  decline  in 
exports  should  have  been  accepted  as  permanent  and 
unavoidable. 

To  make  up  for  this  decline  measures  should  have  been 
initiated  for  extracting  the  fullest  possible  value  from  all 
coal  that  is  at  present  wastefully  consumed  in  a  raw  state, 
and  from  the  sixty  million  tons  of  low-grade  slack  that  is 
produced  annually  and  left  in  the  mines  because  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  of  no  commercial  value.  Is  it  not  unintelli¬ 
gent  to  require  the  miners  to  increase  their  output  and  to 
accept  lower  wages  when  sixty  million  tons  of  coal  which 
they  already  do  produce  are  entirely  wasted  and  when  only 
a  fraction  of  the  potential  energy  of  the  remainder  is  used  } 
Rather  than  make  drastic  changes,  rather  than  summon 
to  our  aid  the  resources  of  science,  we  are  asking  them 
to  overcome  the  handicap  of  increasing  physical  difficulties 
such  as  exist  in  no  other  coalfield  in  the  world  by  increasing 
their  toil  and  lowering  their  standard  of  life.  It  is  a 
senseless  and  heartless  demand. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
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missioners.  The  Commissioners  understood  very  well 
that  the  present  extravagant  methods  of  mining  and  utilis¬ 
ing  coal  involved  the  industry  in  colossal  losses.  They 
understood  also  that  a  successful  process  of  pre-treatment 
of  coal  would  avoid  these  losses  and  would  therefore  be 
largely  the  salvation  of  the  industry.  But  when  they 
came  to  closer  grips  with  the  subject  they  lapsed  into  com¬ 
plete  mental  confusion.  In  the  first  place  they  wrote : — 

“We  have  given  close  attention  to  the  question  of  low- 
temperature  carbonisation,  but  we  can  find  no  evidence 
that  the  system  has  yet  been  anywhere  established  on  a 
commercial  scale  for  a  period  sufficiently  long  to  enable 
the  claims  that  are  made  on  its  behalf  to  be  fully  tested.” 

And  elsewhere  the  Report  spoke  as  if  the  technical 
difficulties  had  not  been  overcome.  A  little  further  on  this 
sentence  occurred:  “At  the  same  time,  the  evidence  that 
we  have  taken  has  given  us  the  impression  that  we  may 
be  within  measurable  distance  of  a  solution  of  both  the 
technical  and  commercial  problems  that  arise.”  And  then 
immediately  following  was  the  recommendation  that  “  the 
Government  should  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  any 
proposals  of  the  Fuel  Research  Board  for  the  investigation 
of  the  process  on  a  commercial  scale.” 

What  does  the  Commission  mean? 

If  proposals  for  commercial  experiments  exist  must  we 
not  then  conclude  that  the  process  is  ready  to  be  tested 
on  a  commercial  scale?  And  what  are  these  proposals? 
Wherefore  all  this  mystification? 

The  Report  goes  on  to  suggest  that  Government 
Departments  should  provide  an  assured  market  for  the 
oil  and  smokeless  fuel  derived  from  the  process,  “  so  soon 
as  the  production  has  been  established  on  a  commercial 
scale,”  and  even  suggests  that  it  might  be  found  desirable 
to  prohibit  entirely  the  use  of  smoke-producing  fuel,  or, 
alternatively,  impose  a  special  tax  upon  it. 

But  if  the  process  were  capable  of  establishing  itself 
on  a  commercial  scale  it  would  not  stand  in  need  of  the 
State  aid  suggested  by  the  Commissioners. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  not  capable  of  establishing 
itself  on  a  commercial  scale  without  State  aid,  then  surely 
the  sooner  this  State  aid  were  forthcoming  the  better. 
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Meanwhile  we  must  know  if  the  process  is  technically 
sound.  Upon  this  point  the  Commissioners,  while  recom¬ 
mending  that  investigations  on  a  commercial  scale  should 
take  place,  left  us  in  some  doubt.  Is  it  not  evident  that 
they  have  made  a  very  serious  muddle  of  the  whole  affair 
And  one  muddle  inevitably  leads  to  another.  The 
Government  said  :  “  We  take  our  stand  upon  the  Report.” 
But  how  could  they  possibly  know  what  the  Report  meant 
Just  before  the  coal  negotiations  collapsed  a  Member  of 
Parliament  inquired  as  to  their  intentions  in  regard  to  coal 
carbonisation  and  the  recommendations  on  the  subject 
in  the  Royal  Commission’s  Report,  and  their  answer  was 
that  they  were  considering  what  steps  should  be  taken. 
No  wonder  they  could  say  nothing  more  definite.  The 
confusion  of  the  Royal  Commission  had  become  their 
confusion. 

Clearly  the  first  point  to  be  decided  is  whether  low-tem¬ 
perature  carbonisation  is  or  is  not  technically  realisable. 
If  it  is,  then  the  further  point  arises Is  it  a  commercial 
possibility  ? 

In  summarising  the  available  evidence  on  the  subject, 
I  will  deal  first  with  a  German  process,  the  Stinnes  pro¬ 
cess.  '  I  do  so  because  this  process  has  been  working  for 
two  years  on  a  full  commercial  scale  supplying  its  products 
to  the  market  and  because  it  is  now  being  extended. 
There  are  a  number  of  British  processes  of  equal  merit 
which  have  been  developed  on  a  works  scale,  but  which, 
because  of  lack  of  capital,  have  not  launched  out  as  yet 
on  regular  commercial  lines.  In  a  report,  to  which  the 
Stinnes  firm  has  attached  its  name,  and  which  I  have  now 
before  me,  the  process  is  described  as  a  definite  com¬ 
mercial  success.  It  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  fuel  and 
is  “  capable  of  converting  low-grade  fuels  and  mine  waste 
into  a  valuable  commercial  product.”  Tw^o  tables  are 
given.  One  table  shows  how,  from  low-grade  coal  costing 
8s.  6d.  per  ton,  commodities,  including  semi-coke  (smoke¬ 
less  fuel),  tar,  motor  spirit,  and  gas,  were  obtained  to  the 
value  of  22S.  And  the  second  table  shows  how,  from 
raw  coal  costing  15s.  per  ton,  similar  commodities  valued 
3 IS.  were  obtained.  The  semi-coke  is  said  to  be 
eminently  suitable  for  domestic  and  other  purposes.  The 
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tar  is  described  as  of  very  high  quality.  The  yield  is 
lo  to  10.5  gallons  per  ton,  which  is  over  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  theoretical  possible  value.  The  gas  is  supplied 
to  towns  which  in  many  instances  are  situated  one  hundred 
miles  distant. 

Imagine  how  great  would  be  the  benefit  of  the  British 
mining  industry  if  the  sixty  million  tons  of  low-grade 
slack  which  is  at  present  entirely  wasted  would  be  made 
to  yield  products  valued  22s.  per  ton.  But  if  all  of  it 
could  not  be  so  treated,  the  remainder  might  be  used  in 
pulverised  form,  thus  effecting  a  great  economy  in  the 
national  fuel  bill.  It  will  be  said  that  before  this  became 
possible  alterations  in  plant  would  be  necessary.  But  the 
saving  effected  by  the  consumption  of  pulverised  fuel 
would  soon  pay  for  these  alterations.  If  manufacturers 
were  reluctant  to  undertake  them  because  of  the  capital 
outlay  involved,  would  it  not  be  wise  for  the  State  to  afford 
financial  aid  on  easy  terms  ?  Such  outlay  would  certainly 
be  more  remunerative  than  the  subsidy  to  the  mining 
industry  has  been,  and  it  would  have  this  positive  advan¬ 
tage,  that  it  was  helping  to  put  the  industry — indeed  all 
industry — permanently  on  its  feet  again. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  only  with  the  possibility  of  producing 
valuable  commodities  from  the  sixty  million  tons  of  low- 
grade  slack  that  is  at  present  mined  annually  and  put  to 
no  use.  And  I  think  I  have  shown  that  by  the  exploitation 
of  this  “  waste  ”  material  alone  the  effect  of  the  drop  of 
twenty-five  million  tons  in  coal  output  could  largely  be 
neutralised.  What  is  being  done  in  Germany  can  cer¬ 
tainly  be  repeated  here;  the  technical  knowledge  is  avail¬ 
able,  and  only  the  will  to  make  use  of  it  is  needed. 

Operations  should  not  be  restricted  to  mine  waste  only. 
A  beginning  ought  to  be  made  with  the  pre-treatment  of  the 
147  million  tons  of  raw  coal  which  is  at  present  produced 
annually  and  consumed  in  a  wasteful  manner. 

But  before  entering  into  this  aspect  of  the  question  let 
us  continue  with  the  presentation  of  such  evidence  as  is  at 
hand  to  show  that  low-temperature  carbonisation  is  a 
technical  and  commercial  possibility. 

In  the  Irofi  and  Coal  Trades  Review  for  February  19th, 
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1926,  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Lymn,  M.I.Chem.E.,  reviews  the 
whole  situation  of  low-temperature  carbonisation,  and  says 
that  “  there  are  various  systems  in  this  and  other  countries 
which  can  be  said  to  have  established  themselves  so  far 
that  their  results  may  confidently  be  taken  as  the  basis  fof 
commercial  operation.”* 

Elsewhere  he  remarks  :  “  Low-temperature  carbonisation 
has  come  to  stay,  and  opposition  or  conservatism  must 
ultimately  break  down  before  human  progress.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  contended  that  the  low-temperature  process  has  not 
yet  reached  the  commercial  stage,  but  where  would  many 
of  our  large  technical  industries  be  if,  in  their  infancy, 
established  dividend-paying  concerns  had  been  looked  for 
as  the  only  evidence  of  their  commercial  possibilities  ?  ” 

He  then  mentions  that  he  recently  paid  a  visit  to 
Germany  to  investigate  the  subject  of  low-temperature 
carbonisation.  “  Generally  speaking,”  he  says,  “  I  was 
confirmed  in  the  view  that  low-temperature  carbonisation 
is  already  a  sound  commercial  proposition.”  He  makes 
particular  allusion  to  one  process  which  is  evidently  the 
Stinnes  process  and  expresses  his  conviction  that  it  is  an 
established  commercial  proposition,  and  that  in  this  country 
it  would  yield  greater  profits  than  in  Germany. 

The  Glasgow  Corporation,  after  having  made  exhaustive 
experiments  with  a  full-size  Maclaurin  low-temperature 
carbonisation  plant,  decided  to  erect  a  still  larger  plant. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Smith,  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Com¬ 
mittee,  gave  details  of  this  enterprise  in  an  address 
delivered  to  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  Conference  at 
Edinburgh  on  July  24th,  1924.  A  plant  was  to  be  laid 
down,  he  said,  to  carbonise  half  a  million  tons  of  coal 
annually,  the  gas  derived  from  which  would  be  used  to  fire 
all  the  boilers  of  the  electricity  generating  station.  In 
addition,  270,000  tons  of  smokeless  fuel  and  7,800,000 
gallons  of  oil  would  be  produced. 

Let  us  see  next  what  is  being  done  in  America  and 
Canada.  A  McEwen-Runge  plant  with  a  rated  capacity 
of  200  tons  of  coal  per  twenty-four  hours  is  approaching 

(i)  Mr.  Lymn  is  alluding  in  particular  to  the  production  of  smokeless  fuel 
for  domestic  purposes. 
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completion  at  the  Lakeside  Station,  Milwaukee.  This 
process  is  a  British  invention,  and  its  peculiar  merit  is  that 
it  carbonises  powdered  fuel  and  produces  a  powdered  semi¬ 
coke  which  may  be  stored  and  handled  with  safety,  and  is 
almost  as  flexible  as  oil  itself.  Tar,  resembling  crude 
petroleum,  and  gas  are  also  produced. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Institution  of 
Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in  Scotland,  reprinted  in 
the  Transactions  of  that  body  in  January,  1925,  Mr. 
A.  J.  T.  Taylor  mentioned  that  at  the  Ford  motor 
works  at  Walkerville,  Ontario,  there  were  three  boilers  of 
13,500  square  feet,  equipped  with  a  powdered  fuel  system, 
designed  to  work  in  conjunction  with  a  low-temperature 
carbonisation  plant  then  in  process  of  erection.  Mr. 
Henry  Ford  is  also  installing  large  plants  at  his  factories 
in  America. 

Mr.  David  Brownlie,  the  well-known  engineer,  writing 
in  The  Fuel  Economist  of  October,  1925,  said  :  “There 
are  at  least  one  dozen  processes  of  low-temperature 
carbonisation  in  the  world  on  the  eve  of  commercial  suc¬ 
cess,  many  of  which  have  been  in  large-scale  operation 
for  years  past.”  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of 
Mining  Engineers,  the  same  authority  mentioned  that  in 
connection  with  water  tube  boilers  nine  different  Pintsch 
low-temperature  carbonisation  plants  are  at  present  in 
large-scale  operation  in  Germany,  Norway  and  the  Prinzen- 
grube  and  Trauscholdsegen  colliery  districts  of  Upper 
Silesia.  jThe  results,  he  adds,  are  extremely  good,  and 
particularly  interesting  is  the  fact  that  in  Prinzengrube 
district  unsaleable  colliery  refuse  fuels  are  being  used. 

In  an  address  to  the  British  Science  Guild  at  the 
Mansion  House  on  April  29th,  Sir  Richard  Redmayne 
used  these  words  :  “  We  are  constantly  hearing  that  the 
problem  of  low-temperature  carbonisation  is  nearing  solu¬ 
tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  solved.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  problem  now,  not  an  engineering  or  chemical 
problem,  the  problem  being  one  of  £  s.  d.,  that  is,  that  the 
disposal  of  the  products  shall  exceed  the  cost  of  producing 
them.” 
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And  in  Nature  of  May  ist,  Professor  John  W.  Cobb, 
C.B.E.,  writes : 

It  is  not  that  carbonisation  is  a  technically  unrealisable  process  .  .  . 
the  difficulties  are  quantitative  and  commercial.  .  .  .  The  Fuel  Research 
Board  has  already  gone  so  far  as  to  undertake  without  charge  the  testing 
out  of  low-temperature  carbonisation  plants  on  a  commercial  scale  in  order 
to  obtain  reliable  information  and  to  give  it  to  those  concerned.  .  .  .  The 
commercial  interpretation  of  such  results  in  a  form  to  have  any  general 
application  is,  however,  much  more  difficult,  and  the  Fuel  Research  Board 
has  so  far  held  its  hand  at  that  stage. 

One  more  quotation.  In  a  report  recently  made  by  Mr. 
R.  J.  Campbell,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
this  passage  occurred  : — 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  in  relation  to  the  near  future  that  one  hun¬ 
dred  million  tons  of  bituminous  coal  will  be  carbonised  at  low  temperature 
in  the  United  States.  This  quantity  would  yield  600  million  gallons  of 
motor  fuel,  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  1924  requirements.  Another  reason¬ 
able  expectation  is  that  super-power  stations  will  carbonise  at  low  tem¬ 
perature  and  generate  steam  from  the  pulverised  residue.  The  60  million 
tons  of  coal  burned  under  power  plants  would  thus  provide  360  million 
gallons  of  motor  fuel,  which  added  to  the  yield  from  plants  making 
domestic  fuel  would  furnish  960  million  gallons,  or  13  per  cent,  of 
.America’s  annual  requirements. 

I  have  said  nothing  so  far  of  the  Bergius  process  for  the 
liquefaction  of  coal  in  connection  with  which  commercial 
experiments  are  to  take  place  in  Germany  and  France,  or 
of  the  synthetic  methods  of  producing  liquid  fuels  starting 
from  coke,  one  of  which  is  now  being  applied  on  a  large 
commercial  scale  by  the  Badische  Co.  in  Germany.  My 
chief  concern  has  been  to  present  facts  and  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  low-temperature  carbonisation;  for  of  all  the  pro¬ 
cesses  designed  to  get  the  most  value  out  of  coal,  this  has 
made  the  greatest  progress. 

I  think  I  have  demonstrated  conclusively  that  although 
we  have  considerable  knowledge  and  experience  on  the 
subject,  Germany  is  in  advance  of  us  in  commercial 
achievement,  while  in  the  United  States  commercial 
development  is  taking  place  on  a  considerable  scale.  Yet 
in  neither  country  is  the  need  for  the  scientific  pre-treat¬ 
ment  of  coal  so  urgent  as  it  is  with  us. 

I  think  I  have  also  shown  that  despite  the  views  set  forth 
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in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  low-temperature 
carbonisation  is  a  technical  success,  and  in  certain  instances 
a  commercial  success  also. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Royal  Commission  was  badly 
advised.  And  it  is  evident,  too,  that  the  Government  is 
wanting  in  energy  and  judgment.  I  happen  to  know  that 
most  of  the  facts  which  I  have  detailed  have  been  brought 
to  their  notice  again  and  again  by  responsible  persons,  yet 
they  have  taken  no  action,  but  have  just  allowed  things  to 
drift. 

The  coal  industry  need  not  be  insolvent.  A  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  the  6o  million  tons  of  low  grade  slack 
that  is  produced  and  wasted  every  year  could  be  carbonised 
and  made  to  produce  valuable  products  or  alternatively 
burnt  in  a  powdered  state,  thus  effecting  a  great  economy 
on  the  fuel  bill.  And  of  the  147  million  tons  mined 
annually  and  consumed  wastefully  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  could  also  be  carbonised  and  made  to  produce 
valuable  products.  At  present  we  import  oil  to  the  value 
of  £45,000,000;  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  that  oil  could  be 
obtained  from  coal  mined  in  these  isles. 

The  Royal  Commission  has  put  a  lot  of  false  ideas  into 
our  heads.  It  is,  for  example,  a  false  idea  that  the  coal 
industry  must  of  necessity  shrink.  It  must  not  shrink. 
It  must  expand.  It  is  also  a  false  idea  that  certain  pits 
must  needs  be  regarded  as  uneconomic  and  closed  down, 
and  that  the  men  employed  in  them  must  be  set  adrift. 
In  the  light  of  modern  scientific  knowledge  all  coal,  no 
matter  where  and  how  situated,  is  precious  in  that  it  can 
be  made  to  yield  precious  products.  Some  of  the  pits 
which  would  be  closed  down  if  the  Royal  Commission  had 
its  way  contain  coal  of  a  kind  most  suitable  for  low- 
temperature  carbonisation. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  low-temperature  carbonisa¬ 
tion  would  save  the  coal  industry,  and  through  the  coal 
industry  all  the  industry  of  the  nation. 

Obviously  it  cannot  be  applied  in  a  day.  And  no  one 
process  will  be  suitable  for  general  application;  there  will 
be  room  for  many  processes  to  meet  varying  conditions. 
But  the  important  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  the 
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principle  is  technically  and  commercially  realisable. 
If  State  aid  be  needed  to  establish  large-scale  plants  in 
this  country  then  State  aid  on  a  generous  scale  ought  to 
be  forthcoming.  Once  the  foundations  of  the  new  industry 
are  laid  with  care  and  foresight  commercial  success  will 
be  assured.  But  it  is  important  that  the  raw  material — that 
is  the  raw  coal — should  be  secured  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
To  make  sure  of  supplies  at  first  cost  low-temperature  car¬ 
bonisation  ought  to  be  undertaken  by  the  coal  industry 
itself.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  emphasised  that  low- 
temperature  carbonisation  is  not  exclusively  a  coal  busi¬ 
ness.  It  needs  to  be  co-ordinated  with  various  industries 
such  as  electricity,  gas,  oil,  chemical  products,  blast  fur¬ 
naces,  etc.  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Harvey  has  pointed  out,  for 
example,  that  as  a  means  of  utilising  the  power  of  surplus 
gas  at  distillation  (low-temperature)  centres,  electric 
generating  plant  for  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  from  the  air 
could  be  installed.  On  the  Continent  enormous  quantities 
of  fixed  nitrogen  are  being  produced  for  the  fertilisation  of 
the  earth,  and  as  a  consequence  vast  tracts  which  formerly 
were  barren  have  been  converted  into  fertile  fields.  In 
the  United  States,  Germany  and  France,  the  coal  industry 
is  also  being  brought  into  close  association  with  various 
other  industries.  In  France  (where  the  industry  has  been 
completely  reconstructed)  electrical  power  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia  (for  fertilisation  purposes)  are  produced  at  the 
pithead. 

If  the  British  coal  industry  is  to  prosper  it  must  have  a 
wider  outlook  and  wider  ramifications.  Where,  it  will  be 
asked,  is  capital  to  come  from  ?  There  is  only  one  source 
available — a  State  guaranteed  loan.  But  financial  aid 
should  only  be  given  on  strict  conditions ;  these  being  that 
the  industry  reconstruct  itself  and  that  the  miners  be  given  a 
substantial  share  in  the  prosperity  that  would  be  bound  to 
result.  Meanwhile  the  subsidy  ought  to  continue  as  part 
of  the  loan.  It  is  unfair  that  the  miners  should  be  asked 
to  accept  miserable  wages  because  the  industry  has  fallen 
into  decay  through  the  neglect  of  its  owners.  Failing 
some  such  plan  as  I  have  briefly  sketched  out,  nationalisa¬ 
tion  of  the  mines  is  inevitable.  For  coal  mining  is  not  an 
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industry  which  can  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  industry.  It 
is  the  basis  of  life  itself  in  these  isles.  And  therefore  the 
public  has  a  right  to  see  that  it  is  managed  efficiently. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  just  now  about  economic  laws  and 
their  limitations.  But  economics  are  made  for  man,  not 
man  for  economics.  Economics  are,  in  fact,  what  man 
makes  them.  To  the  present  generation  has  fallen  the  task 
of  initiating  a  second  Industrial  Revolution.  This  Revo¬ 
lution  has  two  aims,  the  one  closely  related  to  the  other : 
to  reconstruct  the  material  elements  of  industry  according 
to  modern  scientific  knowledge,  and  to  bring  its  human 
relationships  into  harmony  with  ancient  religious  principles, 
the  principles  of  Christianity.  To  unite  Christianity  and 
economics  is  not  so  Utopian  a  mission  as  our  modern 
pagans  imagine.  But  it  cannot  be  done  by  statesmen 
whose  mentality  is  that  of  the  rulers  of  Rome — Rome  not 
in  the  days  of  her  glory  but  in  the  days  of  her  fall. 


THE  FRENCH  PRESIDENT:  AN 
APPRECIATION 


By  John  Bell 

The  visit  of  the  French  President  to  England  would 
of  itself  be  a  noteworthy  event,  but  there  are  certain 
circumstances  which  may  well  invest  it  with  considerable 
importance.  If,  as  seems  to  be  assumed  in  some  diplo¬ 
matic  quarters,  the  State  visit  of  the  French  President  will 
have  interesting  results — and  this  assumption  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  M.  Briand,  the  Premier  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  will  accompany  him — M.  Gaston  Dou- 
mergue  will  prove  himself  to  be  an  amiable  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  advocate  of  the  necessity  of  still  further 
strengthening  the  Entente  Cordiale.  So  far  as  is  known 
in  France,  at  any  rate,  this  is  the  aim  of  the  President’s 
visit;  but  the  fact  that  the  invitation  to  M.  Doumergue  was 
given  and  accepted  shortly  after  the  signature  of  the 
Russo-German  Treaty  is  interpreted  as  indicating  that 
England  and  France  desire  to  discuss  the  possible  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  instrument,  and  to  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  as  to  any  action  that  may  be  necessary. 

But  of  this  more  anon.  President  Doumergue  is  a 
modest  man,  and  has  done  his  work  so  modestly  throughout 
his  life  that  very  little  was  known  about  him,  even  in  his 
own  country,  before  he  became  President  of  the  Senate 
and  finally  President  of  the  Republic.  He  never  was  a 
limelight  politician,  though  his  political  and  Parliamentary 
baggage  is  not  unimportant.  His  career  has  been  rather 
varied.  Like  many  politicians  he  began  life  as  a  barrister, 
but  he  did  not  make  up  his  mind  to  plead  all  his  life  at 
Nimes,  the  principal  town  of  the  Department  of  the  Gard. 
He  found  an  outlet  for  his  activity  in  the  French  colonies, 
and  became  a  magistrate  in  Cochin  China  and  afterwards 
iri  Algeria.  Entering  Parliament  in  1893  for  the  second 
constituency  of  Nimes  as  a  Radical-Socialist,  he  soon 
made  his  presence  felt  by  his  sober  speeches  marked  by  a 
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profound  study  of  the  questions  under  discussion.  He 
had  very  decided  views  on  the  burning  question  of  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  when  M.  Emile 
Combes  became  Premier  he  figured  in  the  Government  as 
Minister  of  the  Colonies.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Clemenceau  Cabinet  of  1906-1909,  and  of  the  Briand 
Government  that  followed,  and  in  1910  he  became  Senator 
of  the  Gard.  The  year  before  the  war  broke  out  found 
him  Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  His 
Cabinet  resigned  in  June,  1914,  but  he  remained  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Cabinet  formed  by  the  late 
M.  Viviani,  which  portfolio  he  subsequently  ceded  to  M. 
Delcasse,  and  returned  to  his  first  office  of  Minister  of  the 
Colonies  in  M.  Briand’s  Cabinet  of  National  Union,  and 
held  it  till  March,  1917.  It  was  in  that  year  that  he  went 
to  Petrograd  with  General  de  Castelnau  to  represent 
France  at  the  Allied  Conference  there. 

M.  Doumergue’s  Ministerial  career  now  virtually  came 
to  an  end,  and  he  consecrated  himself  to  his  senatorial 
duties.  Three  years  ago  he  became  President  of  the 
Upper  Assembly,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  this  high 
office  with  great  tact  and  ability.  In  France  the  President 
of  the  Senate  is  looked  upon  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Republic,  but  it  does  not  always  follow  that 
he  is  elected.  Certainly  when  the  Cartel  des  Gauches 
was  triumphant  at  the  polls  in  1924,  and  made  it  its 
business  to  oust  M.  Millerand  from  the  Elysee  because 
he  chose  to  assert  himself  and  express  decided  views  on 
certain  political  questions,  it  never  thought  of  M. 
Doumergue  as  the  new  President  of  the  Republic.  As  a 
Radical-Socialist  he  was  nominally  of  the  Cartel,  but  his 
political  faith  was  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  practised 
by  the  Cartellists. 

For  one  thing,  he  never  thought  of  promising  the  French 
electors  the  moon  if  they  turned  out  the  Bloc  National; 
for  another  he  thought  more  of  the  real  interests  of  France 
than  of  those  of  any  political  party;  and  for  a  third  his 
outlook  was  not  confined  strictly  to  internal  affairs.  He 
was  interested  in  foreign  affairs  as  well,  and  desired  that 
France  should  play  her  part  in  solving  international  and 
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particularly  inter- Allied  questions.  Besides,  M.  Dou- 
mergue  had  not  taken  any  active  part  in  the  elections,  and 
therefore  the  Cartel  never  considered  him  as  a  likely  suc¬ 
cessor  to  M.  Millerand.  The  politician  the  Cartel  had  in 
view  was  M.  Painleve,  who,  after  M.  Herriot,  was  second 
in  command  of  the  Cartellist  forces  pitted  against  the 
Bloc  National,  and  had  worked  strenuously  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  which  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  Radicals, 
Radical-Socialists  and  Socialists, 

If  it  had  remained  with  the  Chamber  M.  Painleve  would 
certainly  have  been  elected  President  of  the  Republic. 
The  Cartel  majority  would  have  carried  him  through.  But 
the  Senate  had  to  be  reckoned  with.  Unable  to  form  a 
Government,  though  he  tried  desperately,  M.  Millerand 
was  forced  to  resign.  He  was  practically  hunted  from  the 
Elysee  Palace.  Many  senators  objected  to  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  him  by  the  Cartel.  They  objected  still  more 
to  M.  Herriot  and  his  followers  seeking  to  impose  their 
will  on  the  Senate.  They  would  not  tolerate  dictation 
of  this  sort,  and  they  soon  made  it  clear  that  M.  Painleve 
was  not  their  man. 

Meanwhile  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  M. 
Doumergue.  He  kept  very  quiet,  and  no  one  knew  exactly 
whether  he  would  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  At 
the  last  moment  he  allowed  his  name  to  go  forward,  and, 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  Cartel,  he  was  elected  by  515  votes 
against  309  given  to  M.  Painleve.  His  election  was  a 
blow  to  the  Cartel.  It  had  got  rid  of  M.  Millerand,  but 
it  had  failed  to  replace  him  by  its  nominee.  The  Bloc 
National  had  been  badly  beaten  at  the  General  Election, 
but  it  had  the  satisfaction  of  contributing  to  the  defeat  of 
its  opponents  at  the  Presidential  election. 

It  was  the  most  exciting  election  I  have  witnessed  at 
the  Chateau  of  Versailles,  Probably  the  calmest  figure  in 
the  assembly  of  senators  and  deputies  was  M.  Gaston 
Doumergue.  There  was  a  quiet  smile  on  his  face  as  he 
drove  from  the  Chateau  in  the  Presidential  carriage  to  the 
Elysee  amid  a  cheering  multitude,  which  was  very  dense 
in  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees  and  in  the  Rue  du 
Faubourg  St.  Honore.  He  was  installed  in  the  Presiden- 
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tial  palace,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  First  Magistrate 
of  France  with  that  conscientiousness  and  tact  which  have 
marked  his  conduct  in  all  the  offices  he  has  filled. 

M.  Doumergue  is  one  of  the  most  genial  Presidents  that 
France  has  ever  had.  Of  small  stature  and  compact  build, 
his  pleasant  face  lit  up  with  eyes  shining  with  sympathy, 
he  seems  to  exhale  an  atmosphere  of  confidence.  He 
differs  from  the  average  Meridional  in  that  he  is  not  an 
exuberant  talker.  But  his  voice  is  very  agreeable,  and 
you  have  the  impression  that  he  thinks  before  he  speaks. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  is  sixty-three  years  of  age, 
in  spite  of  his  iron-grey  hair,  for  he  is  alert  in  his  move¬ 
ments,  and  he  wears  his  clothes  with  the  grace  and  elegance 
of  a  young  man.  Honours  change  some  men,  but  though 
M.  Doumergue  has  reached  the  highest  position  that  his 
country  can  offer  him  he  is  as  simple  as  in  the  days  when 
he  was  a  young  deputy. 

He  is  a  charming  host.  A  reception  at  the  Elysee  is 
always  a  brilliant  affair.  Every  President  has  his  own 
manner  and  that  of  M.  Doumergue  is  distinctly  engaging. 
He  may  have  met  less  than  a  tenth  of  his  guests  before, 
but  he  profits  from  the  occasion  to  get  to  know  as  many  as 
possible  of  those  who  have  accepted  his  invitation,  for  he 
flits  from  group  to  group,  the  right  word  is  always  on  his 
lips,  and  his  hand  is  ever  stretched  forth  in  a  gesture  of 
welcome. 

He  has  now  been  two  years  at  the  Elysee,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  his  presidency  has  been  free  from  solicitude. 
M.  Poincare  was  the  war  and  M.  Millerand  the  peace  presi¬ 
dent;  and  M.  Doumergue  may  be  called  the  financial  presi¬ 
dent,  for  a  great  deal  of  his  time  has  been  spent  in  forming 
cabinets  to  pass  the  necessary  measures  demanded  by  the 
financial  plight  of  the  country.  In  two  years  he  has  had  to 
summon  statesmen  to  form  no  fewer  than  five  governments. 
His  task  was  not  an  easy  one,  for  he  saw,  as  many  French¬ 
men  saw,  that  it  was  an  extremely  difficult  business  to  get 
the  Cartel  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  imposing  the 
necessary  taxation.  The  Herriot  and  Painleve  Govern¬ 
ments  were  not  free  to  do  what  the  condition  of  the  country 
required;  they  had  to  think  of  the  electors  to  whom  they 
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had  given  the  promise  to  reduce  rather  than  to  increase 
the  taxes. 

And  here  the  President  of  the  Republic  gave  evidence  of 
a  quality  that  he  possesses  in  a  marked  degree — the  quality 
of  tactfulness.  After  the  failures  of  M.  Herriot  and  M. 
Painleve  he  would  have  been  justified  in  responding  to  the 
desire  of  the  business  men  of  France  who  demanded  a 
Government  of  National  Union  who  should  take  full 
responsibility  for  passing  a  scheme  of  taxation — a  scheme 
that  would  affect  all  classes  of  the  community  and  not  fall 
entirely  on  those  who  paid  heavy  taxes  and  whom  the 
Socialists  wanted  to  bear  almost  the  whole  of  the  burden. 
But  the  President,  whatever  his  private  opinion  might  have 
been,  is  a  stickler  for  Parliamentary  usage.  He  did  not 
forget  that  the  Cartel  represented  the  majority  of  the  elec¬ 
tors  and  that  it  should  be  a  Cartel  Government  who  should 
devise  the  means  for  balancing  the  Budget  and  for  bringing 
about  the  purification  of  the  finances.  M.  Briand  was  also 
of  that  opinion,  and  hence  his  refusal  to  look  to  the  Centre 
and  Right  of  the  Chamber  for  his  majority.  It  is  yet  too 
early  to  say  whether  what  has  been  done  will  secure  the 
result  desired,  but  the  President  did  his  duty,  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  keep  the  respect  of  all  the  political  parties. 

While  M.  Doumergue  has  at  times  been  very  anxious 
over  the  internal  situation  of  France,  he  has  not  lost  sight 
of  the  foreign  position.  He  had  very  decided  views  on  the 
question  of  Reparations  and  on  the  future  security  of 
France,  and  his  speeches  on  this  subject  voiced  the 
opinion  of  his  countrymen  in  the  ma§s.  In  spile 
of  the  divergences  of  views  between  England  and 
France  he  has  always  been  a  strong  partisan  of  the  Entente 
Cordiale  between  the  two  countries  and  a  stout  believer  in 
its  efficacy.  He  will  therefore  go  to  London  equipped  with 
eloquent  reasons  why  the  bonds  of  amity  uniting  the  two 
countries,  tested  by  the  common  suffering  and  sacrifice, 
should  be  further  strengthened.  He  could  not  have  a  more 
eloquent  advocate  of  the  necessity  of  reaffirming  the 
Entente  Cordiale  than  M.  Briand,  whose  co-operation  with 
Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  in  the  policy  of  securing  the  future 
peace  of  Europe  has  constituted  a  striking  example  of  the 
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harmonious  working  of  inter- Allied  diplomacy.  France, 
at  all  events,  is  deeply  conscious  of  the  fact  that  a  perfect 
understanding  with  England  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the 
future  peace  of  Europe  has  to  be  guaranteed,  and  those  in 
charge  of  her  destinies  are  sincerely  anxious  that  this 
understanding  shall  be  reached. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  co-operation  between  the 
two  countries  should  not  only  be  continued  but  appreciably 
fortified.  As  the  years  roll  on  the  old  idea  of  “  splendid 
isolation  ”  becomes  less  and  less  applicable.  This  was 
one  of  the  first  truths  grasped  by  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain 
when  he  went  to  the  I'oieign  Office,  and  he  had  the  courage 
to  prick  the  isolation  bubble.  His  action  has  been  justi¬ 
fied  by  events.  It  had  been  hoped  that  there  would  have 
been  an  end  to  the  system  of  blocks  and  coalitions  in 
Europe,  that  the  existence  of  the  League  of  Nations  would 
have  served  to  make  such  combinations  unnecessary  in  the 
future.  The  foreign  policy  of  England  and  France  was 
directed  to  this  end,  and  the  Governments  of  both  countries 
imagined  that  with  Germany  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  subscribing  to  a  pact  of  peace  a  new  era  of 
concord  would  begin. 

All  the  necessary  steps  had  been  taken  to  usher  in  this 
era.  There  had  to  be  a  disarmament  conference,  and  it 
was  expected  that  the  result  of  it  would  be  to  remove  from 
the  backs  of  nations,  animated  with  peace  ideals,  a  crushing 
burden.  Secure  from  menaces  of  war,  they  had  hoped 
to  consecrate  themselves  to  solving  financial  and  economic 
problems,  the  heritage  of  the  war.  But  at  the  moment 
when  the  statesmen  of  England  and  France  were  indulging 
in  dreams  of  fruitful  international  co-operation  for  the 
benefit  of  afflicted  Europe  a  thunderbolt  fell,  causing  dis¬ 
may  in  the  chancellories  of  England  and  France.  Well 
might  they  be  disturbed  when  the  Russo-German  Treaty 
was  signed  at  Berlin,  for  Germany  had  taken  a  step  which 
was  not  in  consonance  with  the  aspirations  of  those  nations 
who  had  readily  responded  to  her  overtures  for  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  It  was  perfectly  natural  that  the  Allies  in  the  war 
should  be  perturbed.  The  fact  that  Germany  had  made  a 
political  treaty  with  Bolshevik  Russia  who  is  seeking  to 
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destroy  the  League  of  Nations,  the  instrument  of  peace  in 
Europe,  was  a  painful  disillusionment. 

It  may  not  be  precisely  a  coincidence  that  the  invitation 
to  President  Doumergue  to  visit  England  was  given  and 
accepted  on  the  morrow  of  the  signing  of  the  Russo- 
German  Treaty.  It  can  be  put  forward  that  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  visit  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Treaty,  that  it  is  purely 
and  simply  an  act  of  courtesy,  a  manifestation  of  the  friend¬ 
ship  existing  between  England  and  France.  But  the 
possible  repercussions  of  a  treaty  which,  after  all,  is  an 
uncomfortable  sequel  to  the  Locarno  agreements,  are  bound 
to  be  discussed  between  the  British  and  French  Foreign 
Ministers.  And  they  will  doubtless  be  discussed  in  the 
light  of  the  new  block  formed  in  Eastern  Europe,  for  that 
is  what  the  Russo-German  Treaty  means. 

The  fact  that  Germany,  who,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  revolution  in  Russia  which  led  to  the  birth 
of  the  Communist  regime,  has  allied  herself  to  a  country 
which  is  seeking  by  propaganda,  open  and  occult,  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  western  civilisation  a  system  of  ruin  and  nega¬ 
tion,  is  sufficiently  disagreeable  for  England  and  France. 
These  countries  would  be  guilty  of  colossal  neglect  if  they 
did  not  take  note  of  it. 

Reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  mentality  of  the  contracting 
parties.  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  protestations  she  has 
made  and  may  make,  will  never  forget  the  war  and  live 
down  her  defeat,  and  the  Government  of  the  Soviets,  ani¬ 
mated  with  hatred  against  the  western  nations  because  they 
are  striving  to  protect  themselves  from  the  misery  and 
despair  born  of  Bolshevism,  will  use  the  Treaty  as  a  means 
of  action  against  them.  England  and  France  are  fore¬ 
warned.  They  may  well  ask  themselves  whether  after 
what  has  happened  the  pact  of  security  that  Germany  has 
signed  is  not  endangered. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  visit  to  London  of  President 
Doumergue  and  M.  Briand  will,  at  any  rate,  clear  the  air. 
It  is  not  only  the  question  of  the  future  peace  of  Europe 
that  will  have  to  be  discussed,  but  also  of  saving  what 
remains  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 


THE  LITTLE  ENTENTE  AND  ITS  POLICIES 

By  Robert  Machray 

Combinations  of  States,  for  military,  political,  economic 
or  other  reasons  and  purposes,  have  been  very  frequent  in 
the  past,  and  it  is  certain  that  such  combinations  will 
always  exist,  no  matter  whether  they  are  termed  regional 
understandings,  as  in  the  Covenant,  or  leagues,  pacts, 
alliances,  ententes  and  the  like,  as  in  ordinary  phraseology. 
In  our  own  time  the  tendency  is  for  these  combinations  to 
be  larger  rather  than  smaller,  to  include  far  more  people, 
to  cover  a  greater  extent  of  territory;  in  a  word,  to  be  more 
and  more  powerful.  With  the  dissolution  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy,  itself  a  combination  or  agglomera¬ 
tion  of  States  and  peoples,  there  appeared  in  its  place  a 
number  of  States  new  and  old,  or  partly  new  and  partly 
old,  so  divided  from  each  other  by  an  egoistic  nationalism, 
by  traditions,  memories,  ideals  and  antagonisms,  and 
especially  by  the  incidents  and  upshot  of  the  Great  War, 
that  some  observers,  not  usually  considered  incompetent, 
were  led  to  assert  that  Central  Europe  had  been 
Balkanised.  Superficially  they  may  perhaps  have  been 
justified  in  using  at  the  moment  that  devastating  expres¬ 
sion.  For,  instead  of  one  large  compact  political  organism, 
within  its  own  wide  frontiers,  there  was  to  be  seen  this 
miscellany  of  struggling,  hostile  States,  with  boundaries 
which  w^ere  fluid,  but  which  each  State  w'as  trying  with  all 
its  might  to  make  as  solid  as  possible  against  the  other 
States  that  bordered  it.  Such,  on  the  surface  at  least,  was 
the  position  in  1918-19,  and  it  did  not  look  at  all  promising. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  within  a  comparatively  short  time 
— a  very  short  time  in  the  long  view  of  history — order 
stepped  out  of  chaos,  Balkanisation  (if  the  word  were  ever 
really  permissible  in  this  connection)  was  stopped,  and  the 
whole  situation  was  changed  in  the  most  remarkable  way 
by  a  consolidating  readjustment  of  large  parts  of  the 
former  Austrian  Empire — in  brief,  by  the  formation  of  the 
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Little  Entente,  which  was  composed  of  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Yugoslavia  and  Rumania,  and  still  consists  of  these 
States,  despite  all  rumours  and  reports  to  the  contrary. 

When,  where  or/and  by  whom  the  term  Little  Entente 
was  originated  does  not  seem  to  be  known  authoritatively. 
Of  course  it  was  suggested,  naturally  enough,  by  the 
Entente  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  Big 
Entente,  alongside  of  which  the  three  States  ranged  them¬ 
selves.  Perhaps  it  was  in  the  French  Press  that  it  first 
appeared.  Anyhow,  it  soon  found  general  acceptance, 
and  there  are  very  few  who  do  not  understand  its 
geographical  meaning.  Its  political  meaning,  however,  is 
not  so  well  understood,  as  was  shown  in  April  when  a  not 
unimportant  portion  of  the  British  Press  misrepresented 
or  misinterpreted  the  action  of  one  of  the  protagonists  of 
the  Little  Entente,  Dr.  Benesh,  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Foreign  Minister,  with  respect  to  the  German-Soviet 
Treaty  before  it  was  signed  at  Berlin  towards  the  end  of 
that  month.  One  newspaper  of  this  group  spoke  of  him 
as  having  “  dropped  the  mask,”  the  inference  being  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  double-dealing.  It  was  a  strange 
charge  to  bring  against  a  statesman  so  transparently 
sincere,  so  absolutely  single-minded.  Besides,  the  policies 
of  the  Little  Entente,  of  which  he  has  been  the  chief  ex¬ 
ponent  both  at  home  and  abroad,  have  never  changed  or 
even  varied.  They  are  to-day  what  they  were  in  the 
beginning,  and  they  have  been  stated  over  and  over  again 
without  any  ambiguity  whatever.  It  may  be  that  just  as 
the  truth  is  the  most  misleading  of  all  things  to  a  certain 
political  type  of  mind,  the  very  straightforwardness  of 
these  policies  engenders  suspicion  in  those  who  are  unable 
to  estimate  it  at  its  proper  value.  But  in  the  particular 
case  referred  to  the  simple  fact  was  that  the  course  taken 
by  Dr.  Benesh  militated  against  the  strong  pro-German 
predilections  of  this  journal,  and  thus  it  was  that  it  attacked 
him  in  this  absurd  manner.  It  must  be  added  that  some 
others  of  our  journals,  not  of  the  same  school,  and  long 
before  this  happened,  regarded  the  Little  Entente  with 
mistrust,  not  so  much  on  its  own  account,  but  rather  because 
of  its  French  affiliations.  As  the  policies  at  present  of  the 
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Little  Entente  are  nothing  other  than  the  policies  which  it 
has  had  from  the  start,  it  will  be  well  to  review  its  origins 
and  its  fundamental  aims. 

Here  we  are  on  firm  historical  ground.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  Great  War  has  thrown  up  very  few 
men  who  can  be  called  really  Great  Men ;  it  is  a  singular 
thing,  but  it  is  true.  One  of  these  very  few  men  is,  by 
general  consent.  Dr.  Masaryk,  the  creator  and  President 
of  Czecho-Slovakia,  now  a  vigorous  old-young  man  of 
seventy-six.  I  had  the  privilege  of  having  a  long  inter¬ 
view  with  him  some  weeks  ago;  it  was  evident  that  his 
mind  worked  as  keenly  and  forcefully  as  ever,  and  his 
attire,  completed  with  riding  breeches  and  leather  leggings, 
indicated  that  he  was  still  able  to  have  and  enjoy  a  good 
ride  on  horseback — as  he  does  nearly  every  day.  It  is  on 
record  that  in  October,  1914,  Professor  Masaryk,  as  he  was 
usually  styled  at  that  time,  outlined  his  programme  of  the 
territorial  rearrangement  of  Europe  after  the  war,  and  that 
his  forecast  was  fulfilled  almost  in  its  entirety.  Naturally 
his  principal  concern  was  with  the  rearrangement  of 
Austro-Hungary.  The  programme  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
State,  as  it  exists  now,  was  ready  almost  in  every  detail  in 
1916.  Masaryk  found  a  very  able  lieutenant  in  Dr. 
Benesh,  who  arranged  the  Congress  of  Oppressed 
Nationalities  in  April,  1918,  at  Rome.  It  w'as  at  this 
congress  that  the  oppressed  nationalities  of  Austro- 
Hungary  openly  embarked  on  action  against  the  Dual 
Monarchy,  and  they  had  the  support  of  the  Allies.  Before 
the  close  of  1918  the  fabric  of  the  New  Europe  arose. 
Czecho-Slovakia  was  established  as  a  State,  with  Masaryk 
as  its  President  and  Benesh  as  its  Foreign  Minister,  in 
October  of  that  year.  The  union  of  the  Croats  and  the 
Slovenes  with  the  Serbs  created  Yugoslavia  in  December, 
and  about  the  same  time  Transylvania  and  Bukovina  were 
added  to  Rumania,  which,  having  got  Bessarabia  some 
six  months  before,  was  twice  its  previous  size.  The  states¬ 
men  responsible  were  M.  Pashich  for  Yugoslavia,  and 
M.  Take  Jonesco  for  Rumania,  each  being  Prime  Minister 
of  his  own  country. 

M.  Jonesco  has  passed  away,  but  he  has  left  a  very 
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interesting  account  of  the  Little  Entente  and  its  aims  which 
was  published  in  Eastern  Euro-pe  for  December,  1921, 
almost  the  last  issue  of  that  periodical.  He  stated  that  as 
early  as  the  autumn  of  1918  he  and  two  or  three  others  of 
like  mind  elaborated  a  plan  for  uniting  their  countries  by 
definite  and  permanent  ties;  but  at  that  time  Poland  and 
Greece  figured  in  this  project  as  well  as  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Yugoslavia  and  Rumania.  In  the  negotiations  M. 
Venizelos  represented  Greece,  but  Poland  was  not  repre¬ 
sented,  apparently,  at  all,  and  did  not  actually  come  into 
the  scheme,  because  its  relations  with  Czecho-Slovakia 
were  then  not  of  the  best.  Jonesco  recalled  meeting 
Dr.  Masaryk  in  Paris,  late  in  1918,  when  the  latter  was 
on  his  way  from  the  United  States  to  assume  formally 
the  Presidency  of  his  country  at  Prague — he  had  been 
elected  some  weeks  earlier — and  speaking  to  him  “  of  the 
necessity  of  enlarging  our  Entente  till  it  stretched  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  .^L^gean  Sea,  thereby  introducing  Poland  and 
Greece  respectiv^ely.”  At  Jonesco’s  request  Masaryk 
received  Venizelos,  and  during  the  conversation  that 
ensued  the  desirability  of  appearing  at  the  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence,  then  about  to  be  held  at  Paris,  with  an  agreement 
on  their  line  of  policy  was  discussed.  In  the  spring  of 
1919  Jonesco  and  Venizelos  had  several  further  conver¬ 
sations  on  this  subject.  In  view  of  recent  occurrences  at 
Geneva  connected  with  the  League  of  Nations,  the  sub¬ 
joined  extract  from  M.  Jonesco’s  article  is  of  exceptional 
importance ;  he  was  writing  of  the  topics  which  formed  the 
subjects  of  these  conversations  : — 

Our  object  was  to  build  around  the  Peace  Treaties  a  wall  destined  to 
repulse  all  attempts,  from  whatever  direction,  to  demolish  or  interfere  with 
them,  for  in  our  view  it  was  imperative  to  insist  on  the  finality  of  these 
just  and  moderate  treaties,  outside  of  which  there  could  be  but  chaos. 

.\'s  to  the  methods  we  reached  the  following  conclusions  :  A  treaty 
between  five  States  (the  Little  Entente  plus  Poland  and  Greece)  would 
guarantee  to  each  the  security  of  its  frontiers ;  a  permanent  contract  for 
common  action  would  be  made  between  the  five  Foreign  Ministries;  one 
place,  to  be  occupied  in  turn  by  each  State,  would  be  demanded  on  the 
permanent  council  of  the  League  of  Nations;  the  Supreme  Council  would 
be  requested  to  admit  each  one  of  us  alternately  to  its  deliberations,  so 
that  no  decision  could  be  reached  without  us ;  military  instruction  and 
armament  would  be  organised  on  the  same  system  in  all  the  five  countries. 
We  considered  that  these  decisions  represented  the  maximum  that  could 
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be  accomplished  for  the  time  being,  and  trusted  the  future  to  strengthen 
the  relations  between  our  States. 

M.  Jonesco  added  this  comment : 

In  effect  there  would  have  been,  and  I  am  convinced  that  there  will  be, 
a  bloc  of  85  millions  of  people,  masters  of  Central  Europe  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  i®gean,  profoundly  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  order 
established  by  the  Peace  Conference,  and  representing  in  consequence  a 
very  solid  guarantee  against  the  danger  of  a  future  war,  even  in  the 
event  of  a  Russo-German  alliance. 

Neither  M.  Venizelos  nor  I,  and  certainly  neither  Dr.  Benesh  nor  M. 
Pashich,  envisaged  the  constitution  of  this  bloc  other  than  in  accord  with 
our  Great  Allies. 

I  still  think  that  this  represents  the  only  solution.  We  have  not  reached 
it  yet,  but  we  have  done  all  that  is  possible  for  the  present ;  we  have  prepared 
and  facilitated  the  work  of  to-morrow. 

So  M.  Take  Jonesco.  The  project  of  an  alliance  of 
or  an  entente  between  the  five  States  was  dropped 
eventually.  Poland  stood  out  of  it,  and  Greece,  at  war 
with  Turkey,  could  not  join  in  it.  Even  his  own  Rumania 
did  not  formally,  by  treaty  or  other  definite  act,  enter  the 
Little  Entente  at  the  outset,  though  there  was  an  under¬ 
standing.  The  first  stage  in  the  existence  of  the  Little 
Entente  was  realised  by  an  agreement  concluded  between 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  Yugoslavia  on  September  14th, 
1920,  after  long  negotiations  carried  on  from  the  close  of 
1919  by  Dr.  Benesh  and  M.  Pashich.  In  substance  this 
agreement  was  a  defensive  convention  against  the  Hun¬ 
garian  menace,  then  associated  with  the  activities  of  the 
ex-Emperor  Charles  and  his  partisans.  The  two  States 
agreed  to  take  action  in  common  in  case  of  an  unprovoked 
attack  by  Hungary.  On  April  23rd,  1921,  Rumania 
signed  a  treaty  with  the  two  other  States,  and  the  Little 
Entente,  as  it  is  to-day,  was  established.  Thus  was 
formed,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Benesh,  “  a  strong  and 
permanent  bulwark  against  the  execution  of  the  Hapsburg 
plans,”  and  its  success  was  seen  in  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  putsches  of  April  and  September,  1921.  In  other 
words,  the  aim  of  the  three  treaties  was  the  maintenance 
of  the  Trianon  Treaty  as  against  the  claims  of  the 
Magyars  for  the  restoration  of  the  “  Kingdom  of  Hungary 
in  its  Integrity,”  which  meant  the  return  to  the  Magyars 
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of  Slovakia,  Transylvania  and  the  Banat.  As  the  popu¬ 
lation  included  within  the  Little  Entente  was  about  44 
millions,  and  that  of  post-war  Hungary  was  about  eight 
millions,  and  the  area  and  resources  of  the  Little  Entente 
were  very  much  greater  than  those  of  Hungary,  there  was 
no  doubt  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Little  Entente’s  control 
of  the  situation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Council  had  announced  the  opposition  of  the  Allies  to  a 
Hapsburg  Government  in  Hungary. 

Never  was  there  anything  more  open  in  all  political 
history  than  the  policies  of  the  Little  Entente,  of  which 
Dr.  Benesh,  the  disciple  and  friend  of  President  Masaryk, 
was  the  most  prominent  and  active  leader  from  the  first. 
English  and  French  translations  are  available  of  the 
speeches  made  by  him  from  time  to  time  in  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Parliament  in  exposition  of  these  policies,  and 
articles  have  been  published  by  him  in  British  and 
American  reviews,  notably,  a  year  or  so  ago,  in  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  American  quarterly,  on  the  same  subject. 
Writing  at  the  end  of  1921  he  said  : 

The  Little  Entente  came  into  being  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  super¬ 
vising  and  assuring  the  application  of  the  terms  of  the  Treaties  of  Peace, 
but  above  all  to  safeguard  the  heritage  of  the  revolution  (the  collapse  and 
liquidation  of  the  Austrian  Empire),  of  that  terrible  convulsion,  to  lay 
definitely  the  foundations  of  a  new  order,  and  to  reconstitute  politically, 
economically  and  socially  the  Central  Europe  of  the  future. 

Such  is  the  deep  significance  of  the  Little  Entente.  It  is  not  a  military 
enterprise,  nor  is  it  a  subject  of  conjectural  politics.  It  is  something 
infinitely  more ;  it  is  the  expression  of  the  constructive  forces  which  are  at 
work  in  Central  Europe ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  vertebral  column  of  the  new 
political  and  economic  system  in  those  regions ;  it  is  an  instrument  of 
collaboration  offered  to  a  world  which  is  trying  to  reconstruct  itself.  One 
sees,  therefore,  why  the  presence  of  a  Hapsburg  is  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  new  order,  and  why  in  every  case  the  reappearance  of  this  dynasty 
would  signify  dissolution,  disaster  and  inevitable  war.  .  .  . 

The  dilTerent  Treaties  of  Peace  are  perhaps  imperfect,  perhaps  even  in 
this  or  that  clause  unjust ;  but  the  Europe  of  to-day  presents  more  logic, 
more  solidity  of  foundation,  and  more  justice  above  all  than  did  pre-war 
Europe.  Sensible  men  did  not  desire  the  war ;  but  when  it  had  been  imposed 
on  them  they  endeavoured  to  create  a  new  order  of  things  which  would  be 
better  and  juster  than  the  old.  .'\nd  I  am  convinced  that  this  has  been  done. 
Let  us  guard  the  Treaties  of  Peace  as  the  juridical  basis  of  the  new  world. 

What  is  always  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Benesh — as  it  always 
is  first  and  foremost  in  the  policies  of  the  Little  Entente — 
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is  expressed  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graph.  In  1921  Hungary  was  the  chief  case  in  point,  but 
even  in  that  year  the  scope  of  the  Little  Entente  broadened 
by  a  process  of  natural  evolution  to  the  adjustment  of  its 
relations  and  those  of  its  three  member  States  with  adjoin¬ 
ing  States ;  and  as  a  consequence  these  various  States  were 
brought  more  and  more  together — the  “  instrument  of 
collaboration  ”  functioned  as  foreseen.  F'irst,  there  was 
the  Agreement  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  known  as 
the  Treaty  of  Rapallo,  which  was  supplemented  by  an 
understanding  between  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Italy.  Next, 
and  perhaps  more  significant,  was  the  Treaty  between 
Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia  which  was  concluded  at 
Prague  on  November  6th,  1921,  by  M.  Skirmunt  (then 
Polish  Foreign  Minister  and  now  Polish  Minister  at 
London)  and  Dr.  Benesh.  This  treaty  terminated  the 
dispute  about  Teschen,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  good 
neighbourly  relations.  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia 
recognised  each  other’s  territories  as  defined  in  the  Peace 
Treaties,  undertook  to  observe  neutrality,  and  agreed  to 
settle  controversial  matters  by  arbitration.  As  the  year 
was  closing  a  treaty  was  negotiated  at  Lany,  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  with  Austria,  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the  treaty 
with  Poland — friendly  co-existence  on  the  basis  of  the 
recognition  of  the  Peace  Treaties,  neutrality  in  case  of 
conflict  with  third  parties,  and  arbitration  in  case  of  dis¬ 
putes  between  themselves.  Although  Austria  did  not 
enter  the  Little  Entente,  the  treaty  indicated  a  real  accord 
between  the  policy  of  Austria  and  that  of  the  Little 
Entente.  Two  other  treaties  fall  to  be  added  to  the  group. 
First,  the  defensive  treaty  by  which  Poland  and  Rumania 
mutually  guaranteed  their  eastern  frontiers,  those  of 
Poland  under  the  Treaty  of  Riga  with  Soviet  Russia,  and 
those  of  Rumania  consisting  of  the  line  of  the  Dniester 
recognised  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan  in 
October,  1920.  Second,  the  defensive  treaty  between 
Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  upholding  the  Treaty  of  Trianon 
and  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly.  The  first  was  directed  against 
an  attack  from  Soviet  Russia,  the  second  from  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria.  Here,  taking  all  these  treaties  together. 
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was  a  monumental  work  for  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  Peace 
Treaties;  there  was  nothing  in  the  least  aggressive  about 
or  in  the  policies  of  the  Little  Entente  and  its  friends ; 
there  is  nothing  aggressive  now. 

But  the  significance  of  the  Little  Entente  in  its  efforts 
for  peace  and  consolidation  did  not,  and  does  not,  stop  with 
these  political  treaties,  for  hand  in  hand  with  them  from 
the  beginning  went  hardly  less  important  economic  agree¬ 
ments.  The  dissolution  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy,  which  had  been  an  economic  entity,  brought 
about  a  severe  economic  crisis  that  looked  like  producing 
irremediable  disaster  and  ruin.  The  Little  Entente  made 
it  its  business  to  provide  a  remedy,  and  it  did  this  by  a 
series  of  economic  and  trade  conventions  which  linked  up 
all  the  States  of  Central  Europe.  A  start  was  seen  in  a 
regular  commercial  treaty  between  Czecho-Slovakia  and 
Yugoslavia  in  September,  1920;  this  replaced  the  primi¬ 
tive  barter  agreement  which  had  previously  existed.  In 
the  course  of  the  following  year  Czecho-Slovakia  made 
regular  commercial  treaties  with  Rumania,  Italy,  Austria 
and  Poland.  And  in  that  year,  too,  undoubted  success 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  economic  conferences  held  at 
Rome  and  at  Porto  Rosa  in  finding  solutions  of  those  more 
general  economic  problems  which,  issuing  from  a  common 
past,  were  common  to  all  the  States  of  Central  Europe.  It 
was  this  policy  of  sympathetic  economic  co-operation.  Dr. 
Benesh  maintains,  and  rightly  maintains,  that  contributed 
substantially  to  prevent  the  economic  crisis  in  Central 
Europe  from  attaining  catastrophic  dimensions,  and  that 
caused  a  gradual  but  none  the  less  unmistakable  consolida¬ 
tion.  Since  1921  this  process  of  economic  collaboration 
has  continued  and  been  strengthened  by  various  commer¬ 
cial  treaties;  for  instance,  w'hile  this  article  is  being  written, 
negotiations  are  going  on  for  an  enlargement  of  the  scope 
of  the  existing  agreement  between  Czecho-Slovakia  and 
Yugoslavia.  In  this  connection  it  is  not  amiss  to  recall 
that  Czecho-Slovakia,  besides  participating  in  the  measures 
taken  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  the 
financial  recovery  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  much  earlier 
showed  its  goodwill  to  Austria  by  advancing  five  hundred 
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million  crowns,  as  a  loan,  to  that  State  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  one  else  to  offer  it  assistance. 

All  the  treaties  and  agreements  which  were  concluded 
by  the  Little  Entente  or  its  individual  members  as  between 
themselves  and  with  other  States  were  conceived  through¬ 
out  in  the  spirit  of  the  League  of  Nations,  with  whose 
Secretariat  copies,  duly  attested,  of  the  original  documents 
were  lodged.  This  statement  also  applies  to  all  such 
treaties  and  agreements  as  have  been  reached  since  those 
above  mentioned  were  made,  and  included  among  these  are 
the  treaties  of  alliance  of  1922  and  1923,  renewing  the 
former  treaties  of  alliance  between  the  States  of  the  Little 
Entente,  and  having  the  same  aims  and  ideas  as  before. 
Conferences  held  at  various  points  within  their  territories 
as  occasion  served,  and  attended  by  their  respective 
Foreign  Ministers,  confirmed  the  policies  of  the  Little 
Entente  and  manifested  its  vital  force.  Respecting  Hun¬ 
gary,  the  Little  Entente  has  striven  for  good  relations  with 
that  troubled  and  troublesome  country,  but  it  has  been  only 
partially  successful  in  these  efforts,  the  truth  being  that 
the  Magyars  show  by  their  acts  how  far  they  are  from 
accepting  the  Peace  Treaties  and  from  working  for  peace¬ 
ful  reconstruction.  The  distrust  the  neighbouring  States 
have  of  it  could  and  can  not  but  be  increased  by  the 
revelations  made  of  the  political  intent  of  the  wholesale 
forgeries  of  French  francs,  and,  two  or  three  years  before, 
of  Czecho-Slovak  crowns.  Touching  Austria,  the  position 
is  very  much  better.  The  Little  Entente  has  helped  it  in 
the  past,  and  is  willing  to  help  it  again,  but  not  on  the 
basis  of  “  Anschluss  an  Deutschland,”  of  which,  however, 
there  is  certainly  no  immediate  prospect,  as  was  made  clear 
when  Dr.  Ramek  visited  Prague  after  Berlin  recently. 
Austria  is  about  to  emerge  from  the  control  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  it  will  thereafter  be  concerned  with  econo¬ 
mic  rather  than  political  questions.  Its  relations  with  Italy 
have  improved  since  the  agitation  over  South  Tyrol.  As 
Yugoslavia  borders  Italy  friendly  collaboration  with  the 
latter  has  all  along  been  the  policy  of  the  Little  Entente, 
which  welcomed  the  Italo- Yugoslav  Treaty  of  1923. 
Among  treaties  of  recent  date  affecting  the  Little  Entente 
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mention  must  be  made  of  the  Czecho-Slovak-Polish  Treaty, 
1925,  and  the  Polish-Rumanian  Treaty,  1926.  The 
former  enjoins  a  continual  and  durable  co-operation 
between  two  States  whose  interests  supplement  each  other, 
and  may  prepare  the  way  for  an  alliance.  The  latter, 
which  is  a  renewal  of  the  former  treaty,  is  purely  defensive, 
and  is  in  accord  with  the  League  of  Nations.  Of  course, 
these  two  treaties  do  not  bind  in  any  way  the  other  States 
of  the  Little  Entente;  but,  equally  of  course,  they  are  well 
in  line  with  the  general  programme  of  pacification,  recon¬ 
struction  and  consolidation  on  the  basis  of  the  Peace 
Treaties. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  attitude  of  the  Little 
Entente  to  France,  Germany  and  Russia.  As  is  to  be 
expected,  that  attitude  is  especially  friendly  to  France, 
and  is  founded,  as  are  all  the  Little  Entente  policies,  on 
the  Peace  Treaties.  Take  Czecho-Slovakia.  That  State 
holds  that  it  has  on  the  whole  the  same  interests  as  France ; 
nowhere  do  their  interests  clash.  Czecho-Slovak  policy 
respecting  Austria  and  Hungary  is  in  full  accord  with  that 
of  France,  as  it  also  is  concerning  Yugo-Slavia,  Rumania 
and  Poland.  The  Treaty  of  January  25th,  1924,  between 
France  and  Czecho-Slovakia  stands  for  and  expresses 
co-operation  in  a  policy  of  peace,  a  policy  of  economic 
reconstruction  and  the  League  of  Nations,  and  a  policy  of 
loyal  fulfilment  of  the  Peace  Treaties;  always  we  come 
back  to  the  same  thing — the  Peace  Treaties.  The 
Locarno  Czecho-Slovak-French  Treaty,  and  similarly  the 
Locarno  Polish-French  Treaty,  with  their  defensive  pro¬ 
visions  against  Germany  in  the  event  of  its  not  living  up 
to  Locarno,  were  both  specifically  “  concluded  within  the 
framework  of  the  League  of  Nations.”  The  relations  of 
the  Little  Entente  with  Germany  have  been  good ;  in  this 
connection  the  Little  Entente  really  means  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  whose  western  boundaries  abut  on  Germany,  and 
who  has  three  million  Germans  in  its  population.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Czecho-Slovakia  was  the  first  of  the  allied 
States  to  conclude  after  the  Armistice  a  regular  commercial 
treaty  with  Germany,  and  that  it  voluntarily  gave  up  the 
right,  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  to  sequestrate  all  the 
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German  property  within  its  territory.  No  country  more 
earnestly  desired  the  entry  of  Germany  into  the  League  of 
Nations,  but  it  did  so  in  the  belief  that  Germany  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  be,  and  would  be,  sincerely  and  honestly  what  a 
member  State  of  the  League  should  be.  Although 
Czecho-Slovakia  as  a  State  does  not  sympathise  with  Bol¬ 
shevism,  but  on  the  contrary  detests  it,  the  policy  of  its 
Government  towards  the  Soviet  Union  was  dictated  by  its 
general  reconstruction  policy :  neutrality,  pacification  and 
economic  co-operation — with  the  elimination  of  propa¬ 
ganda.  But  it  knows  full  well  that  the  fundamental  idea 
of  Bolshevism  is  the  world  revolution,  an  idea  as  far  apart 
as  the  poles  from  Czecho-Slovak  policy.  It  is  this  that 
has  caused  Dr.  Benesh  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  pre¬ 
cise  implications  of  the  German-Soviet  Treaty,  and  in  this 
quest  he  is  not  by  any  means  alone;  indeed,  it  is  clear  that 
outside  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia  the  whole  world 
wonders  just  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  this  treaty.  What 
seems  a  very  strong  indication  of  that  meaning  lies  in  the 
jubilation  with  which  the  Soviet  Government  and  its  Press 
greeted  the  signature  of  the  Treaty. 


THE  FAITH  OF  JACQUES  RIVIERE 
By  May  Bateman 

Why  do  we  talk  of  life  after  death  as  “  the  future  life”?  It  is  life 
continued.  .  .  . — Canon  E.  Myers. 

Jacques  RivitRE  died  last  year  in  Paris,  on  February  14th, 
aged  thirty-eight,  after  a  brief  illness  whose  gathering 
shadows  w'ere  pierced  by  one  transitory  lance  of  light 
which  made  his  friends  hope  that  he  might  yet  be  given 
back  to  them.  There  was  so  much  scope  still  for  that  inde¬ 
fatigable  worker.  Two-thirds  of  his  life  were  given  to  the 
literary  direction  of  the  Nouvelle  Rcvti^  Fran^aise.  But 
what  of  his  personal  output?  Benjamin  Cremieux  spoke 
of  him  as  the  leading  essayist  of  the  day ;  Henri  Gheon,  as 
“a  great  writer  in  the  making.”  He  had  written  a  brilliant 
treatise  on  German  psychology — U Allemand — having 
had  unique  opportunities  of  studying  his  subject  as  a  three 
years’  prisoner  of  war.  His  only  published  novel,  Ainiee — 
he  left  another,  incomplete — was  a  profound  study  of  a 
man  and  woman’s  intimate  relations  on  unusual  lines. 
His  articles  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  Frangaise  covered  a 
broad  range  of  subjects — politics,  art,  literature,  ethics, 
music,  and  the  drama. 

It  was  Riviere  who,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  wrote  the  first 
really  full  and  detailed  analysis  of  Paul  Claudel’s  work, 
interpreting  his  teaching  without  adding  to  or  taking  from 
it.  Claudel  himself  whole-heartedly  acknowledged  the 
skill  and  delicacy  of  the  study.  “  C’est  la  premiere  fois 
qu’une  etode  methodique  est  consacree  a  mon  oeuvre,” 
he  wrote  from  Tien-Sien  in  1908;  “votre  analyse  est  mer- 
veilleuse  d’intelligence,  meme  dans  les  passages  qui,  meme 
pour  moi,  sont  les  plus  difficiles.” 

Riviere’s  Nouvelle  Revue  Frangaise,  as  the  review 
came  to  be  known  under  his  direction,  set  up  a  new  Scale 
of  literary  values.  “  II  faut  affirmer  bien  haut  que,  sans 
lui,  la  litterature  fran^aise  en  serait  toujours  aujourd’hui 
a  France,  a  Bourget,  et  a  Richepin,”  wrote  Delteil.* 

Ii)  Joseph  Delteil :  L’Homme  de  Barre. 
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“  C’est  grace  a  Jacques  Riviere  qu’elle  en  est  tout  de  meme 
a  Claudel,  a  Gide,  a  Proust,  a  Valery.” 

Seeing  any  life  of  promise  cut  short  before  one’s  eyes 
almost  always  gives  a  human  sense  of  futility  and  bewilder¬ 
ment,  painful  enough  even  if  there  is  no  embittering 
revolt  further  to  deepen  the  impression.  But  something 
more  than  these  two  instincts  held  the  spectators  of 
Riviere’s  last  agony,  something  which  lifted  it  beyond  the 
real  range  even  of  ordinary  tragedy.  The  knowledge, 
perhaps,  that  he  had  not  said  what  he  wanted  to  say; 
that  there  was  something  which  must  be  given  out  before 
the  end,  .  .  .  Details  took  significance.  The  narrow  bed 
against  the  bookcase;  the  slender  figure,  with  its  clean- 
cut  features  and  restless,  plucking  hands, — the  incessant 
motion  must  have  reminded  some  who  were  present  of 
Sygne’s  piteous  gesture  in  the  last  act  of  Claudel’s 
“  L’Otage.”  The  familiar  room — the  same.?  No,  not  at 
all  the  same  ! — invaded.  .  .  .  The  table  with  its  litter  of 
papers,  some  orderly,  some  pushed  aside ;  proofs ;  Riviere’s 
stylo — all  those  much  as  usual.  But  standing  out,  along¬ 
side,  grim  symbols  of  illness — medicine  bottles,  phials,  a 
little  heap  of  soiled  linen,  “  ampoules  ” — not  disputing, 
but  taking,  possession  of  the  workroom.  His  wife  and 
other  helpers,  on  guard  about  Riviere,  a  legion  of  defence ; 
every  nerve  concentrated  on  the  task  of  warding  off  attack; 
forestalling  the  first  change;  selfless,  devoted. 

At  the  door,  huddled  together,  caught  breathlessly  in 
that  tense  atmosphere  of  awe  and  mystery,  a  group  of  his 
friends;  young  men,  older  men;  men  of  all  grades  of 
opinions;  notable  men.  Some  who  had  faith,  some  who 
had  no  faith  at  all;  some  who,  till  now,  had  not  thought 
that  to  have  faith  was  specially  important.  .  .  .  There  was 
prayer  in  the  room,  but  also  the  thrill  of  terror.  Whether 
they  wished  or  no,  the  spectators  were  thrust,  it  seemed, 
by  an  invisible  force,  to  the  very  verge  of  the  valley  for 
which,  inevitably.  Riviere  was  making.  .  .  .  Andre  Lhote, 
with  eyes  sometimes  blinded  by  tears,  tried  to  sketch  the 
man  on  the  bed.  More  remote  now  than  ever.  Riviere  ! — 
and  from  childhood  his  friends  had  sensed  his  remote- 
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“  Ses  amis,”  wrote  Jacques  Copeau,  later,  ”  le  regardaient  de  toutes 
leurs  forces  et  se  regardaient  entre  eux,  s’unissaient  entre  eux,  je  ne 
sais  si  e’est  dans  la  pri^re,  I’espoir,  ou  simplement  dans  la  terreur,  mais 
le  sentiment  qui  entourait  Jacques  et  I’assistait  dans  la  souffrance  de  ses 
derni^res  journ^es  fut  des  plus  forts  que  j’aie  jamais  vu  s’^changer  entre 
les  hommes.” 

Torn  from  life  before  he  had  time  to  tell  us  a  tithe  of 
what  he  had  discovered,  someone  said.  Came,  at  last, 
the  message  for  which,  unconsciously,  they  were  waiting. 
Like  many  others,  Riviere  was  to  learn  more  from  the  act 
of  death  than  he  had  allowed  the  art  of  life  to  teach  him. 
His  physical  conflict  was  the  counterpart  of  conflict  on 
another  plane ;  the  final  battle  between  faith  and  doubt. 
****** 

Riviere  was  born  at  Bordeaux  on  July  15th,  1886,  at 
an  epoch  when  anti-clerical  influence  was  stripping  France 
of  the  backbone  of  its  religious  life — its  monks,  priests  and 
nuns — in  every  direction.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  strict 
Catholic.  His  father  was  a  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  Madame  Riviere  taught  Jacques  daily  to  pray, 
to  go  to  God  in  every  difficulty,  to  hold  himself  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  act  upon  God’s  inspiration.  The  lesson  was  in¬ 
grained.  “Jamais  un  jour,  il  n’a  manque  jusqu’a  la  fin  de 
sa  vie,  cette  priere  du  soir  ou  le  chretien  avoue  sa  misere, 
reconnait  sa  dependance,  et  reclame  du  secours,”^  his  wife 
testifies. 

His  mother’s  death — which  took  place  when  he  was  ten 
years  old — impressed  him  deeply.  Nineteen  years  later, 
in  a  prison  camp,  he  wrote  of  it.  Worth  while,  to  make 
preparations  for  “  a  good  death.” 

Une  mort  bien  sensible  ...  oil  Tame  ne  se  laisse  pas  ^eraser  par 
Thorreur  physique  comme  quelqu’un  qu’on  applatit  derridre  une  porte. 
Une  mort  oii  rien  ne  soit  oubli4.  ...  La  mort  de  maman,  attendant  de 
toutes  ses  derni^res  forces  mon  retour  du  lyc^e  .  .  .  qu’elle  puisse  se 
presenter  h  Dieu  avec  moi  aussi  dans  la  pens4e,  dans  les  yeux.  ...  II 
me  semble  que  pour  survivre  tout  entier,  il  faut  mourir  tout  entier.  .  .  . 
Pour  #tre  vraiment  sauv4  dans  toute  la  r6alit4,  il  faut  se  perdre  avec  tout 
ce  que  Ton  contient  d’etre.* 

The  shock  must  have  thrown  the  impressionable  shy  boy 
back  upon  himself,  and  probably  did  its  work  in  fostering 

(1)  Introduction  :  Riviere-Claudel  Cprrespondance. 

(2)  Jacques  Riviere  :  Extraits  d’un  Journal  de  Captivity. 
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those  habits  of  introspection  and  morbid  self-analysis 
which  were  to  become  life-long  obsessions.  A  mind  filled 
to  absorption  with  interest  in  self — which,  to  do  Riviere 
justice,  never  degenerated  into  what  we  know  as  “self- 
interest  ”  * — must  eventually  thrust  out  interest  in  God. 
Light  does  not  penetrate  a  room  whose  every  crevice  is 
choked.  Youth’s  urge;  the  modern  instinct  that  paths 
others  have  walked  in  must  be  out-worn  or  narrow;  the 
gradual  raising  of  those  intangible  barriers  which  are  so 
much  more  easily  built  than  overthrown  in  family  life;  his 
own  reticence  and  timidity  paradoxically  mixed  with  super¬ 
pride;  a  critical  spirit  which  saw,  superficially,  only  the 
seeming  “  provincialism  ”  of  local  piety,  and,  disgusted, 
would  not  look  deeper;  the  routine  claims  of  a  religion 
which  seemed  at  times  so  overwhelming  as  to  make  familiar 
observances — as  to  whose  meaning  he  did  not  trouble  to 
enquire — appear  puerile  and  trivial,  came  between  him 
and  God. 

His  immediate  relations  were  all  practising  Catholics. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  them  to  feel  the  stirrings  of  doubt. 
Given  his  temperament,  that  in  itself  upset  values.  While 
still  very  young,  he  began  to  look  upon  doubt,  not  faith, 
as  the  proof  of  intellectual  superiority. 

Neurasthenia?  The  artistic  temperament ?  Something 
of  both,  perhaps.  Jacques  was  always  fragile  in  build, 
although  lithe  and  “  upstanding.’’  His  nerves  frayed. 
Had  he  gone  to  an  expert  about  his  spiritual  health,  in  the 
same  way  that  he  would,  naturally,  have  complained  of 
any  uncomfortable  physical  symptoms,  the  sickness  might 
have  passed.  As  it  was  he  brooded  at  heart,  while  living" 
a  normal  enough  life  exteriorly.  Nobody  else  felt  these 
things  so  deeply  as  he  did ;  he  must  be  more  complex  than 
his  companions.  .  .  .  Self-pride  is  a  plant  which  most  of 
us  find  grows  apace  when  we  give  it  house  room. 

Jacques,  as  a  child,  devised  little  personal  humiliations, 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  knowing  that  he  had  not  shirked 

(i)  “  Quand  nous  lui  donnions  un  manuscrit  h  lire,  il  semblait  que 
Riviere  se  crut  obligd  envers  nous  aux  plus  s^rieux  devoirs,  et  que  son 
temps  ne  compt&t  plus  ”  (Jean  Provost  wrote  after  his  death). 

“  Nous  n’oublierons  jamais  .  .  .  le  cas  qu’il  semblait  faire,  dans  ses 
receptions,  des  moins  reputes  entre  nous.”  (Henri  Dcberly.) 
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them.  “  Des  ma  petite  enfance  je  raffinais  mon  orgueil  ,  .  . 
j’inventais  des  scrupules,  dont  je  me  glorifiais,  dont  je 
m’humiliais  de  me  glorifier,  dont  enfln  je  me  glorifiais  de 
m’humilier  de  me  glorifier,”  he  wrote  later,‘ 

In  a  word,  wanting  fire  and  light  and  glory  in  religion 
he  went  to  church  prepared  to  be  bored  and  irritated — as 
he  was — by  the  scraping  of  chairs,  jingle  of  rosaries, 
mutter  of  prayers,  and  coughing.  Tensely  expected,  and 
waited  for,  every  sign  of  external  discomfort,  and  then 
asked  himself  why  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  God.  .  .  .  Yet  at  heart  how  he  wanted  to  believe  ! 
At  times  came  surging  the  sense  of  illimitable,  overmaster¬ 
ing  mystery  and  power,  to  which  he  almost  gave  himself. 
Followed  reaction.  He  fought  against  faith’s  supremacy 
with  the  most  deadly  weapons  that  can  be  reared  against 
it,  ennui  and  neglect. 

Meantime,  he  and  a  friend  were  nearly  always  at  the 
head  of  the  class.  Unexplored  realms  of  thought  opened 
as  years  wore  on.  So  much  to  do  and  feel;  feel  like  a 
sentient  being,  not  a  jelly-fish.  Food  for  wonder  on  all 
sides.  All  those  enchanting  mental  and  physical  problems 
of  growth,  more  rapidly  adventurous  than  we  realise  when 
we  look  back  at  them  from  the  other  side  of  an  abyss.  .  .  . 
Riviere’s  innate  purity  and  fastidious  choice;  quick  to 
savour  sensation.  Creative  force,  driving.  The  joy  of 
proving  your  mettle.  After  all,  wasn’t  yoiir  life  given  yo2i 
to  make  the  most  of.^  Wasn’t  “to  know  yourself”  the 
beginning  of  wisdom? 

At  fourteen,  collaborating  with  his  two  brothers,  Jacques 
produced  a  journal  called  U Avemr.  It  had  two  years  of 
life,  sold  for  two  sous  a  copy,  and  could  be  “lent  out  to 
read  ”  for  a  sou.*  At  first  it  was  painstakingly  copied  by 
hand ;  later  on  a  copying  machine  was  employed.  It  had 
a  programme.  Nationalism  was  the  solution  of  to¬ 
morrow’s  problem.  The  four  sheets  were  devoted  to 
politics,  literary  criticism,  tales,  drawings  and  puzzles. 
Jacques  wrote  authoritatively  as  to  the  duties  of  historians, 
the  value  of  good  sense  and  balance.  He  summed  up  the 

(1)  Riviere  to  Claudel  :  4th  July,  1907. 

(2)  Hommage  d  Jacques  Riviere. 
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literary  worth  of  Moliere,  Lesage,  Loti,  Coppee,  Racine 
and  others. 

For  that  matter  nearly  everything  that  could  be  had 
been  said  in  the  last  fifteen  centuries.  But  couldn’t  one 
put  it  differently?  .  .  .  Riviere,  dimly,  was  beginning  to 
get  at  truths  which  he  was  to  apply  practically  years  after¬ 
wards,  in  his  management  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue 
Fran^aise. 

When  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  sent  by  his  father 
to  the  Lycee  Lakanal  at  Paris  in  1903,  with  the  object  of 
perfecting  himself  in  the  study  of  Greek,  so  that  later  on 
he  might  take  up  a  scholastic  career,  Voltaire  and  Renan 
and  others  “  of  the  same  kidney  ”  had  begun  a  work  of 
destruction  in  his  speculative  soul,  and  physically  and 
mentally  he  showed  traces  of  the  struggle.  “  II  lit  tout, 
pele-mele ;  son  appetit  de  nouveautes  a  quelque  chose  de 
frenetique.  Chaque  jour  doit  lui  apporter  quelque 
decouverte  nouvelle,”  writes  Andre  W^altz,  who  was  with 
him  at  the  Lycee.  “  Ses  lectures  se  multiplient,  sur  un 
rhythme  vertigineux,  et  vont  de  Voltaire  a  Maeterlinck, 
en  passant  par  Rousseau,  Taine,  Renan,  Ruskin, 
Verlaine.” 

He  disposes  of  Christianity  at  this  stage  rather  as  if  she 
were  a  kind  but  somewhat  futile  maiden  aunt  whose  failing 
powers  really  might  be  allowed  to  peter  out  without  dis¬ 
turbance.  “  Aujourd’hui  que  j’ai  abandonne  les  Catho- 
liques  je  pourrai  plaider  plus  facilement  leur  cause.  On 
est  toujours  plus  a  I’aise  pour  defendre  ce  a  quoi  on  n’a 
aucun  interet.  .  .  .  Peu  a  peu  les  jeunes  gens  perdent 
leur  foi  comme  je  I’ai  perdue. And  then  half  apologeti 
cally,  “  Le  Christianisme  qui  n’est  plus  qu’une  ombre,  a 
rendu  trop  de  services  a  I’humanite  pour  que  sa  vieillesse 
merite  d’etre  ecourtee.  .  .  .  Peut-etre  me  suis-je,  en  t’ecri- 
vant  ceci,  me  laisser  influencer  par  mes  souvenirs 
religieux?  ” 

In  appearance  and  manner  he  was  an  engaging  youth, 
with  his  slim  figure,  clear  complexion,  and  alert,  disarming 


(i)  Souvenirs  de  son  ami  d'enfance :  .Andrd  Waltz. 
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look  of  honesty.  Scrupulous  to  a  degree,  you  could  trust 
implicitly  to  his  sense  of  honour.  Oddly  detached,  com¬ 
plex — with  those  baffling  enthusiasms  and  reserves  of  his, 
his  diffidence  and  strong  personality,  his  meticulous  atten¬ 
tion  to  trifles,  and  broad,  modern  outlook  so  often  at 
variance.  One  of  his  intimates  tells  of  the  “  witty  flashes  ” 
which  made  his  characteristic  letters  such  good  reading ;  his 
vivid  “  Moliere-like  ”  descriptive  touch.  But  if  anything 
he  said  suggested  even  a  trace  of  malice  he  instantly  with¬ 
drew  it  in  a  second  letter  despatched  on  the  heels  of  the 
first.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  “  c’est  contre  lui-meme  qu’il 
retournait  finalement  la  pointe  de  son  ironie,”  partly  in 
order  to  save  others  pain,  and  partly  through  “ce  besoin 
de  sincerite  totale  et  de  confession  qui  ne  lui  laissait  pas 
de  repos. 

“  Religious  traditions,”  obviously  looked  upon  by 
Riviere  just  now  as  signs  of  weakness,  held  good  interiorly 
if  not  on  the  surface  of  both  his  adolescence  and  after 
life.  Not  thoughtlessly  did  Henri  Massis  after  his  death 
sum  him  up  as  “le  plus  pur  de  nous  tous.”  Time  upon 
time  Massis,  in  the  public  press,  had  been  forced  to  oppose 
Riviere  on  questions  of  right  and  wrong.  So  late  as 
October,  1924,  they  were  engaged  in  a  series  of  “  open 
letters  ”  on  the  subject  of  “  les  bons  et  les  mauvais  senti¬ 
ments.”  Riviere’s  insatiable  desire  “to  know'  and  to 
understand,”  nev'^er  to  judge  another  harshly,  to  keep  an 
open  mind,hisvery  curiosity  and  love  of  analysis,  all  phases 
of  growth  in  themselv'es,  often  led  him  to  seem  to  advo¬ 
cate  the  very  last  course  which  he  himself  would  dream  of 
following.  He  once  wrote  to  Andre  Gide,  “  I  demand  a 
certain  moral  liberty  which  revolts  you.  It  isn’t  in  order 
to  use  it.  I  shouldn’t  know  how.  .  .  .”  Massis,  weigh¬ 
ing  his  words,  speaks  of  many  of  Riviere’s  qualities  as 
being  “essentiellement  Chretien.” 

How  far  the  influence  of  one  of  the  most  prominent 
writers  and  thinkers  of  the  day,  Monsieur  Paul  Claudel, 
now  French  Ambassador  in  Japan,  helped  him  to  keep  true 
to  this  ideal  is  revealed  in  the  poignant  Riviere -Claudel 

(1)  Souvenirs  de  son  ami  d’enjance:  Andr4  Waltz. 
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Correspondance,  1907-1914,  lately  published*  and  already, 

I  am  told,  in  its  third  or  fourth  large  edition. 

Riviere  first  came  into  touch  with  Claudel’s  work  throdgh 
his  friend  Henri  Alain-Fournier.^  The  two  did  not  at 
once  forgather  at  the  Lycee  Lakanal,  which  they  entered 
as  fellow-students  in  the  same  term.  Superficial  tempera¬ 
mental  differences  separated  them.  Riviere’s  extreme 
“scrupulosity”  irritated  Fournier;  Fournier  teased  him  and 
was  given  to  playing  jokes  which  jarred  Riviere.  But 
Henri  from  the  first  was  drawn  to  Jacques;  divined  under 
his  shyness  all  that  was  congenial.  And  suddenly  Jacques 
began  to  see  something  of  the  mysticism  and  depth  of 
the  man  who  said  of  himself  long  after,  quoting  Benjamin 
Constant,  “  Je  ne  suis  peut-etre  pas  tout-a-fait  un  etre 
reel.”  “Quand  je  la  compare  a  la  sienne,  toute  ma  vie, 
qui  pourtant  fut  occupee  par  beaucoup  des  memes  evene- 
ments,  m’apparait  affreusement  positive.  J’ai  saisi  bien  des 
choses  qu’il  laissa  echapper;  mais  c’est  lui  qui  volait,  moi, 
qui  reste.  Notre  amitie  ne  se  noua  sans  peripeties.  .  .  .” 
“  Pourtant,  je  suis  le  seul  a  I’avoir  vraiment  connu,”  wrote 
Riviere,  in  his  introduction  to  Alain-Fournier’s  Miracles, 
after  Henri’s  tragic  end.® 

The  friendship  grew  apace.  Alain-Fournier,  too,  was 
an  insatiable  reader.  Long  hours  of  conversation ;  mutual 
study;  endless  discussions  of  music,  art,  literature,  ethics, 
life.  Glowing  days  of  building  up  and  overthrowing  idols. 
The  two  became  ardent  Symbolists  for  awhile;  and 
admirers,  on  other  lines,  of  Meredith,  Kipling  and  Steven¬ 
son.  They  argued  ceaselessly.  Fournier  followed 
Laforgue  and  Jammes,  in  turn;  Riviere  put  first  Maeter¬ 
linck  and  then  Barres  on  pedestals  afterwards  (temporarily) 
filled  by  Mallarme  and  Rimbaud.  Fournier,  happening 
first  on  Claudel,  fired  Riviere.  “  Je  regarde  s’exasperer 
en  moi  le  desir  de  lire  Claudel !  ”  the  latter  wrote,  early  in 
January,  1906.  By  September  of  that  same  year  he  had 

(1)  Plon-Nourrit  et  Cie,  Rue  Garanci^re,  Paris:  price  14  francs. 

(2)  Author  of  various  poems  and  short  stories  and  essays  and  Grand 
Meaulnes. 

(3)  Reported  “  missing  ”  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War. 
Afterwards  found  to  have  been  killed  in  one  of  the  first  engagements. 
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drafted  the  outline  of  his  inimitable  study  of  “  Paul 
Claudel,  Poete  Chretien,”  which  first  appeared  in 
UOccideniJ  and  was  afterwards  published,  with  other 
psychological  sketches,  in  Riviere’s  book.  Etudes^ 

A  few  months  later,  penetrated  by  Claudel,  drawn,  like 
so  many  other  young  men  of  the  day — equally  racked  with 
doubt  and  uncertainty — by  the  confidence  of  one  who  had 
stood  where  they  stood,  fought  similar  battles,  faced  far 
greater  intellectual  perils,  and,  standing  on  a  mental  level 
above  that  of  the  best  of  them,  had  been  content  to  make 
that  submission  to  authority  of  which  perhaps  only  great 
minds  are  capable — Riviere,  driven  “  down  the  labyrin¬ 
thine  ways  ”  of  his  “  own  mind,”  conscious,  like  Claudel, 
of  a  “  voice  ”  about  him  “  like  a  bursting  sea,”  took  his 
courage  in  both  hands  and  called  desperately  upon  the 
man,  who,  far  away  as  he  was,  taken  up  with  diplomatic, 
family,  social  and  literary  claims,  would,  he  knew,  come  to 
the  rescue.  But  it  was  characteristic  of  his  innate  delicacy 
that  in  that  impassioned  boyish  outburst  he  never  even 
remotely  alluded  to  his  as  yet  unpublished  study  of  Claudel 
of  which  other  writers  already  thought  so  well. 

When  Riviere  wrote  to  Claudel  in  February,  1907,  he 
was  on  the  verge  of  being  broken  by  what  Alain-Fournier 
called  “  Claudel’s  almost  cruel  force.”  It  upheaved  the 
poor  defences  he  raised  to  keep  God  out.  Humanly,  too, 
his  career  was  at  a  standstill.  Contrary  to  his  father’s 
wishes  he  had  gone  in  for  the  study  of  philosophy,  and 
taken  his  degree  a  year  back  at  Bordeaux.  A  year’s  mili¬ 
tary  service  further  unsettled  him.  Offered,  apparently, 
only  the  Bordeaux  opening,  a  two  years’ scholarship. . . .  But 
he  loathed  university  life,  and  was  heart-sick  for  Paris,  or 
willing  even  “  de  partir  pour  la  Chine,  laissant  toute  ma 
vie  passee,”  if  that  would  lift  him  out  of  the  rut. 

“  Dcpuis  plus  d’un  an  je  vis  par  vous  et  en  vous,”  he  writes  to  Claudel, 
for  the  first  time,  in  February,  1907,  “  nion  soutien,  ma  foi,  ma  perpetuelle 
preoccupation  .  .  .  J ’attends  de  vous  une  autre  certitude  .  .  .  que  cello 
donnee  par  Tete  d’Or.  .  .  .  Me  void  :  Vingt  ans,  sans  bonheur  ni  mal- 
heur  special,  mais  une  inquietude,  une  inquietude  terrible,  qui  veille  en 
moi  des  ma  vie  .  .  .  et  sans  cesse  m’empeche  de  me  satisfaire.  .  .  .  J’ai 

(1)  Edited  by  M.  Mithouard. 

(2)  Published  in  the  Edition  Nouvelle  Revue  Frangaise. 
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cherch^  dans  les  livres  .  .  .  je  les  ai  crus,  Mais  aussitdt,  chaque  fois, 
mon  inquietude  m’avertissait  de  ne  pas  m’arreter  .  .  ,  de  souffrir,  et  de 
chercher  et  de  haleter  encore.  .  .  .  Je  vous  ai  lu  .  .  .  trouble  d’une  etrange 
angoisse.  Peu  k  peu,  par  un  progres  secret  et  merveilleux  I’edosion  de 
votre  le^on  en  moi,  I’epanouissement  de  votre  revelation.  .  .  .  Je  sais 
que  Dieu  vous  assiste  et  que  vous  vivez  en  Dieu.  Mais  alors,  ce  cri,  cette 
inquietude,  que  vous  aviez  endormies  en  moi,  se  sont  reveilles,  revoltes. 

.  ,  ,  Et  c’est  pourquoi  je  me  suis  resolu  de  vous  demander  la  paix. 

La  paix.  Oh,  ce  Dieu,  ce  Dieu,  je  voudrais  le  sentir  present,  et  li,  et 
bien  pres,  et  bien  solide,  et  bien  vrai.  .  ,  .  Montrez-le  moi  .  ,  .  faites-moi 
sentir  Son  poids  sur  mon  coeur.  Qu’il  soit  sur  mon  ame  si  appuye  qu’elle 
ne  puisse  plus  tressaillir. 

Je  vous  dirai  le  plus  horrible,  et  tout  mon  mal  :  ce  tressaut,  ce  sursaut, 
cette  revolte  .  .  .  ils  me  dechirent  mais  je  les  adore.  Je  me  complais  k 
ne  pas  etre  rassasie,  i  ne  trouver  en  rien  ma  reponse,  C’est  meme  ce 
qui  d’abord  m’arrache  au  catholicisme.  Je  n’ai  pas  voulu  accepter  une 
nourriture.  ...” 

A  few  weeks  later  he  writes,  more  coldly  : — 

Deux  choses  toujours,  m’empecheront  d’etre  chretien  :  le  sentiment  de 
la  rialitd  du  niant,  la  complaisance  en  mon  d^sespoir.  .  .  .  C^bes“ 
cherchait,  qucstionnait,  prenait  les  genoux  de  Simon.  J’ai  Pair  aussi  de 
vous  implorer.  Mais  .  .  .  quand  je  vous  ai  crie  ”  La  reponse !  ”  je  ne 
la  demandais  que  pour  la  rejeter  d’un  rire.  .  .  .  Mon  mal  .  .  .  j’en  veux 
etre  soign^,  mais  non  debarrass^.  .  .  . 

Another  phase : — 

Mon  fr^re,  vous  voyez  comme  je  suis  tourment^.  Ne  croyez  pas  ce  que 
je  viens  de  vous  dire.  ,  .  .  Oh,  d6barrassez-moi  ,  .  .  de  toutes  ces 
puerilitds  stupides,  dites-moi  le  mot  .  .  .  par  quoi  mes  oreilles  soient 
ouvertes  au  bruit  des  eaux  dternelles.  ,  .  .1 

Is  there  hope  for  such  as  he?  He  accuses  himself  of 
sensuality,  because  of  his  singular  sensitiveness  to  impres¬ 
sion.  “  Beauties  of  day  and  night  ....  the  smell  of 
earth,  certain  indescribable  harmonies”  (in  nature)  move 
him  almost  to  ecstasy.  He  must  be  “  avaricious,”  because, 
instead  of  wanting  to  give  all  to  God,  like  Violaine,®  he 
would  always  yearn  to  keep  back  his  pet  philosophies  and 
scruples,  his  secret  reserves  and  withdrawals.  In  spite 
of  this  : — 

“  Je  voudrais  bien,  a  certains  moments,  mej  defaire  de 

(1)  Riviere-Claudel  Correspondance. 

(2)  La  Ville :  Paul  Claudel. 

(3)  La  Jeune  Fille  Violaine.  The  revised  version,  L'Annonce  faitc  a 
Marie,  was  not  written  at  that  time. 
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tout  pour  me  perdre  en  Dieu,”  he  tells  Claudel.  Again, 
unconsciously  echoing  Francis  Thompson’s  cry  : — 

Naked,  I  wait  Thy  love’s  uplifted  stroke!  .  .  . 

I  slept,  methinks,  and  woke. 

And,  slowly  gazing,  find  me  stripped  in  sleep. 

In  the  rash  lustitude  of  my  young  powers. 

Riviere  writes  despairingly  : — 

Attaches  innombrables  et  d4test4es  .  ,  .  donnez-moi  la  force  de  briser 
tout  cela !  .  .  .  Tout  laisser,  un  matin  se  lever  pour  ne  plus  revenir; 
n’avoir  plus  que  sa  nudity  ^  offrir.  .  .  ,  Je  voudrais  tant  cela,  et  je  ne  la 
puis.  .  . 

Just  a  dream? — or  reality?  The  pull  of  an  unheeded 
vocation  ? 

In  these  hurrying  days,  when  the  main  object  of  life 
apparently  is  “  each  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost,”  one  reads  Claudel’s  correspondence  with 
Riviere  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  almost  too  good  to  be 
true.  Immersed,  as  we  mostly  are,  with  worldly  interests, 
it  seems  almost  incredible  to  those  who  do  not  realise  what 
is  the  mainspring  of  Paul  Claudel’s  life  that  a  busy  man 
in  his  position  should  have  replied  in  detail,  with  such 
profound  sympathy  and  understanding,  to  confidences 
which  might  so  easily  have  been  passed  by  as  the  incoherent 
ravings  of  undisciplined  youth. 

But  Claudel  sees  deeply.  And  one  by  one,  patiently 
and  uncompromisingly,  he  disposes  of  Riviere’s  difficulties. 
The  letters  stretch  over  a  period  of  seven  years,  during 
which  Claudel  seeks  unfalteringly,  in  spite  of  constant 
set-backs  and  constant  disappointments,  to  set  Jacques’ 
feet  on  the  right  path.  He  even  takes  practical  interest 
in  the  everyday  affairs  of  the  young  man’s  life. 

“  Claudel  chaque  pas  lui  tend  la  main,”  writes  Madame  Riviere.* 
“  A  cet  enfant  couragcux,  qui  n’a  pas  craint  de  risquer  la  difficile  aventure 
de  mariage  et  de  la  paternity,  sans  argent,  il  pr^te  encore  son  aide  en  le 
faisant  entrer  comme  professeur  au  College  Stanislas.” 

No  question  of  adopting  the  role  of  the  superior  person 
or  pedant  in  his  letters.  Throughout  he  takes  the  line  of 
an  elder  brother. 

(i)  23  Mars,  1907. 

VOL.  CXIX.  N.S.  FF 


(2)  Introduction. 
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“  C’est  entre  nous  une  affaire  d’homme  k  homme.  .  .  .  Venez  k  Dieu 
qui  vous  appelle,”  writes  Claudel.* 

Not  for  a  moment  does  he  pretend  that  walking  in  the 
narrow  way  is  easy. 

Toute  conversion  est  un  petit  jugement,  dit  Pascal.  .  .  .  Dans  la 
religion  catholique  il  y  a  tant  de  choses  dures  4  croire,  tant  de  choses 
humiliantes  k  pratiquer,  un  abaissement  si  impitoyable  de  nos  petites 
id^s  et  de  notre  petite  personne !  Mais  ne  craignez  pas,  il  le  faut.  .  .  . 
La  jeunesse  .  .  .  est  faite  pour  Ph^roisme.  .  .  .  Ne  croyez  pas  que  vous 
serez  diminu6,  vous  serez,  au  contraire,  merveilleusement  augment^.  .  .  . 

Il  y  a  un  passage  de  votre  lettre  qui  m’a  fait  rire.  C’est  celui  oil  vous 
me  dites  que  vous  craignez  de  trouver  dans  la  religion  la  fin  de  la 
recherche  et  de  la  lutte.  Ah,  cher  ami,  le  jour  oil  vous  aurez  re(;u  Dieu 
en  vous,  vous  aurez  I’hdte  qui  ne  vous  laissera  point  de  repos.  .  .  .* 

Dieu  seul  existe  .  .  .  par  lui-mgme,  les  autres  choses  et  fitres  n ’existent 
que  par  un  acte  de  sa  volont6  (Saint  Paul).  Il  n’y  a  qu’un  Dieu,  il  n’y  a 
done  qu’une  v(5rit4,  puisque  ces  deux  termes  sont  synonymes.  .  .  .  Su 
il  n’y  a  pas  Dieu,  il  n’y  a  pas  de  v^ritd;  oil  il  n’y  a  pas  d’etre,  il  n’y  a 
rien.  Mais  Dieu  est  partout  qui  cr4e,  qui  maintient  et  qui  contient.  Nous 
assistons  k  une  creation  continuelle.  .  .  . 

La  Vote  Pratique.  .  .  .  Livres  k  lire.  Avant  tout  Pascal.  .  .  .  Angfele 
de  Foligno,  Ruysbrock,  sainte  Th4rfese,  les  Vies  de  Saints,  si  mal  Rentes 
qu’elles  soient  .  .  .  Dante.  Tout  ce  que  vous  pouvez  trouver  de  Newman. 
La  liturgie  et  I’assiduit^  aux  offices  .  .  .  vous  en  apprendront  plus  que 
les  livres.  .  .  .  Dites  vos  pri^res  tous  les  jours,  m6me  si  vous  ne  les  dites 
que  de  bouche.  .  .  .  Qui  sait  m6me  que  les  pri^res  divines  tant  de  fois 
r6p4t6es  par  des  livres  si  saintes  n’ont  point  une  vertu  par  elles-memes  ex 
opere  operato ?  .  .  . 

La  Bible.  Il  est  essentiel,  en  effet,  que  vous  la  lisiez  d’un  bout  k  I’autre. 

.  .  .  La  Messe.  Comment  parler  avec  dignity  de  ce  myst^re  adorable? 
Je  I’ai  essay4  plusieurs  fois,  mais  cela  d^passe  mes  forces.  .  .  . 

Vous  voilii  done  pris  dans  les  rets  du  Christ  1  Induxisti  noS  in  laqueum, 
tu  nous  as  introduits  dans  une  sourici^re.  .  .  .  Je  comprends  votre  terreur 
.  .  .  qui  sait  jamais  oil  s’arrite  I’exigence  de  Dieu?* 

.  .  .  C’est  hier  seulement  que  votre  seconde  lettre  .  .  .  m’est  parvenue.’ 
Cela  m’a  report^  aux  jours  de  mon  propre  “combat  spirituel.’’  C’est  la 
grande  fermentation  de  la  vingti^me  ann^e  d’oii  depend  tout  le  vin  de  la 
vie.  .  .  . 

La  confiance  que  vous  avez  on  moi  me  touche  et  m’effraye  un  peu 
aussi.  Vous  me  sommez  de  trouver  la  parole  qui  ressuscite  et  qui  gu6rit, 
c’est  Dieu  seul  et  ses  ministres  qui  la  possMent,  je  ne  puis  que  vous 
donner  quelques  avis  fraternels.  .  .  . 

Complaisance  dans  le  Ndant.  En  reality,  ce  n’est  pas  dans  le  n6ant  que 
vous  pouvez  vous  plaire,  mais  dans  le  sentiment  de  votre  liberty,  de  votre 
danger,  et  mSme  de  votre  faiblesse.  Ainsi  1 ’enfant  grondd  trouve  un 
amer  plaisir  k  6tre  malheureux  et  seul.  .  .  .  Oii  trouvez-vous  mieux  que 

(i)  3  Mars,  1907. 


(2)  25  Mai. 


(3)  23  Mai. 
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dans  la  religion  un  sentiment  aussi  profond  du  n4ant  propre  de  I’homme, 
et  cependant  de  sa  dignitd  et  de  son  grief?  Lisez  les  neuf  terribles  noc¬ 
turnes  de  rOffice  des  Morts.  Toutes  les  choses  meurent,  mais  elles  meurent 
en  Dieu,  comme  un  enfant  qui  rend  le  dernier  soupir  dans  le  sein  de  son 
^7e  bien-aim6  qu’il  tient  entre  ses  bras.  .  .  . 

Decadence  de  VEglise.  Peu  importe.  La  v6rit6  n’a  rien  k  voir  avec  le 
nombre  de  gens  qu’elle  persuade.  Peu  de  monde  aujourd’hui  qui  va  k 
la  messe,  peu  de  monde  aussi  qui  comprend  Pindare  ou  Parsifal.  C’est  de 
votre  dme  que  vous  avez  k  r^pondre  et  non  celle  des  autres. 

Etes-vous  orthodoxe?  II  n’y  a  qu’un  commandement  qui  est  d’aimer 
Dieu  de  toutes  ses  forces  et  de  tout  son  coeur,  et  I’autre,  qui  est  le  mfeme, 
qui  est  d’aimer  son  prochain  comme  soi-m§me.  S’il  y  a  autre  chose  dans 
mes  mis^rables  livres,  je  les  renie,  je  les  d^savoue  avec  execration.  Amour 
de  Dieu,  soumission  totale  k  I’eglise,  je  n’ai  jamais  rien  enseignd  d’autre. 
Lisez  Saint  Jean,  lisez  Saint  Paul,  l^i  vous  trouverez  la  splendeur  de  la 
verite  et  de  la  gloire,  et  vous  n’aurez  plus  envie  de  revenir  au  galimatias 
de  ce  pauvre  Claudel.  Vous  me  rendrez  heureux  ce  jour-l^i.  .  .  . 

N’attendez  pas  que  jamais  je  puisse  r^pondre  exactement  k  tous  vos 
doutes.  11  y  aura  toujours  une  partie  de  la  lutte  qu’il  vous  faudra  faire 
seul,  et  des  Opines  que  I’on  ne  r^duit  que  par  I’usure.  ...  La  verite  est 
une  chose  simple,  aussi  naturelle  que  le  soleil  et  I’eau  fraiche.  .  .  .  Le 
chr^tien  est  quelqu’un  qui  sait  ce  qu’il  fait  et  oii  il  va,  au  milieu  de 
gens  qui,  pires  que  les  bStes  brutes,  ne  savent  plus  la  difference  entre  le 
bien  et  le  mal,  entre  le  oui  et  le  non.  .  .  .  Lui  seul  a  la  liberty  entre  les 
esclaves. 

Sur  la  Messed  Ce  n’est  pas  I’invocation,  mais,  si  j’ose  le  dire,  revocation 
de  I’Eternei.  .  .  .  Les  mots  sont  necessaires,  mais  comme  moyens  et  non 
comme  fins ;  ce  ne  sont  pas  de  simples  interpellations  au  trdne  de  la 
Grace,  ce  sont  les  instruments  du  sacrifice.  .  .  .  Rapides — le  tout  est  rapide, 
car  ils  sont  parts  d’une  action  integrale.  Rapides  .  .  .  I’oeuvre  est  trop 
grande  pour  tarder.  .  .  .  “  Ce  que  tu  as  faire,  fais-le  vite.”  Rapides, 
car  le  Seigneur  J4sus  vient  avec  eux,  comme  lorsqu’il  passait  le  long  du 
lac  au  jour  de  sa  chair,  appelant  promptement  I’un,  puis  I’autre.  Rapides, 
car  comme  I’eclair  qui  brille  d’un  bout  du  ciel  i  I’autre,  ainsi  la  venue  du 
Fils  de  I’homme. 

Et  comme  Moise  sur  la  montagne,  nous  aussi,  “  nous  faisons  halte,  et 
nous  mettons  nos  fronts  dans  la  poussi^re.”  Tous  ...”  attendant  le 
mouvement  de  I’eau.”  .  .  .  Tous,  separds  mais  concords  .  .  .  des  petits 
enfants,  et  des  vieillards,  et  de  simples  travailleurs,  et  des  ^tudiants  .  .  . 
des  prfitres  .  .  .  d’innocentes  jeunes  filles  et  des  penitents.  .  .  .  De  tous 
ces  coeurs  s’^l^vc  un  grand  hymne  eucharistique.  .  .  .  Et  vous  me  de- 
mandez  si  c’est  lit  un  office  purement  formel  et  d^raisonnable  !  O  Sapieniia 
fortiter  suaviter  que  disposens  omnia,  6  Adonai,  6  clavis  David  et  expectatio 
gentium,  veni  ad  salvandum  nos,  Domine  Deus  nosterl 

Little  by  little  Claudel’s  words  made  their  way  into 
Riviere’s  heart,  piercing  like  sword-thrusts.  Naturally 
there  were  reactions  and  heartburnings.  For  the  first  time 


(i)  27  Mai. 
FF2 
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he  saw  clearly  and  indisputably,  with  Claudel,  that  he  had 
become  the  victim  of  pride  fully  as  great  as  that  which 
was  the  cause  of  Tete  d’Or’s  ruin.  Even  now  he  did  not 
“wholly”  want  to  believe,  he  told  himself,  with  that  be¬ 
wildering  habit  of  his  of  taking  himself  objectively  and 
subjectively  at  the  same  time.  He  did  not  really  want  to 
“  re-make  himself  ” — that  precious  self  which  he  was  so 
eager  to  understand,  with  its  smallness  and  fine  gestures, 
its  ideals  and  inhibitions,  its  ardours  and  exaltations  and 
innate  straightness,  which  he  mockingly  called  “  une 
droiture  absurde.”  To  destroy  even  the  least  part  of  it 
was  to  threaten  the  very  roots  of  being.  Like  Francis 
Thompson  (whom  I  do  not  think  he  ever  read).  Riviere 
was  “sore  adread,  lest  having  Him  ‘  he’  must  have  naught 
beside.” 

By  December,  1907,  he  was  toiling  at  his  journalistic 
work  in  Paris,  facing  innumerable  difficulties,  testing  new 
experiences;  learning  to  write  in  characteristic  prose 
“  remarquable  de  clarte  et  de  precision  subtiles,  pleine  de 
ressources  et  des  plus  personelles  inventions,  qui  etait  son 
don  unique. 

Only  those  who  know  by  experience  how  stark  the 
monotony  of  continual  financial  care  is,  what  inroads  it 
makes  on  vitality  and  creative  power,  will’  understand  all 
he  went  through,  not  only  at  this  juncture  but  after  it,  at 
intervals,  later.  The  cost  of  postage  was  a  serious  item. 
He  had  to  risk  sending  unregistered  even  his  precious 
letters  to  Claudel — precious  because,  in  spite  of  his  ap¬ 
parent  vacillations,  he  was  “  slowly  and  unconsciously,” 
all  the  time  “  making  for  God.”  No  one  more  than  Claudel 
could  realise  how  slow  such  a  process  may  be.  “  Moi  qui 
ai  re9u  de  grandes  graces,  et  qui  suis  mille  fois  plus  sur 
de  la  verite  de  la  religion  catholique  que  de  celle  du  soleil 
qui  m’eclaire,  aussi  sur  que  si  j’avais  vu  le  Christ  de  mes 
deux  yeux,  il  m’a,  fallu  cependant  quatre  ans,  ayant  d^s 
le  premier  moment  la  foi  aussi  complete  qu’aujourd’hui, 
simplement  pour  triompher  du  respect  humain,”  Claudel 
wrote  him  in  February,  1909. 

Riviere  married  that  same  year.*  “  Pour  gagner  son  pain, 

(1)  A.  M.  St.-H.  :  Souvenirs. 

(2)  He  married  Mile.  Isabelle  Fournier  (Henri  Alain-Fournier’s  sister). 
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tout  en  preparant  son  agregation  de  philosophic,  il  etait 
reduit  k  donner  des  le9ons  k  cent  sous.”  ^  There  were  “  two 
now  to  ask  God  every  night  to  give  us  light.”*  He  was 
appointed  as  secretary  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue  Frangaise, 
founded  early  in  the  year  by  a  group  of  seven  writers, 
Andre  Gide,  Marcel  Arnaud,  Jacques  Copeau,  Henri 
Gheon,  Andre  Ruyters  and  Jean  Schlumberger,  and  of 
which,  after  its  resurrection,*  he  was  to  become  the  motive 
force.  By  now,  he  had  written  his  famous  thesis  on  “  La 
Theodicee  de  Fenelon,”  and  many  contributions  to  Andre 
Mithouard’s  HOccident.  For  the  Nouvelle  Revue 
Fran(:aise  he  wrote  illuminating  and  important  articles  on 
a  variety  of  subjects,  notably  his  much-discussed  essays  on 
“  De  la  Sincerite  envers  Soi-Meme  ”  and  “  La  FoiT 
These  last  were  published  later,  in  book  form. 

Early  in  January,  1914,  he  wrote  to  Claudel  to  tell  him 
that  he  was  once  more  a  practising  Catholic,  and  had  made 
his  Communion  at  Christmas. 

When  war  was  declared  early  in  August,  1914,  he  and 
Henri  Alain-Fournier  chanced  to  be  sent  out  in  the  same 
division  of  infantry  reserve,  the  67th.  On  August  4th, 
“  des  trains  qui  se  suivent  a  quelques  heures,  par  la  meme 
voie,  vont  nous  promener,  au  pas  de  I’homme,  pendant  trois 
jours,  a  travers  toute  la  F ranee.”  *  Three  weeks  later. 
Riviere  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent,  first  to  the  camp  at 
Koenigsbruck,  and  then  to  Hiilsberg.  He  tried  to  escape, 
but  was  recaptured  a  few  miles  from  the  frontier.  His 
health  having  given  way,  he  was  repatriated  in  1918,  after 
a  year’s  internment  in  Switzerland.  While  in  captivity, 
he  wrote  the  whole  of  his  novel  Aimee  and  A  la  Trace 
de  Dieu,  in  the  latter  of  which  “  all  the  good  grain  sown 
by  Claudel  bore  a  hundred-fold.”  “  Dans  ce  depouille- 
ment  total,  dans  ceiie  misere  extreme  du  corps,  du  coeur  et 
de  r esprit  memel'  he  was  at  last  to  find  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  “  la  certitude  et  la  lumiere  apres  tant  d' angoisses  et 
de  tenbbresT  ® 

(1)  Benjamin  Cremieux. 

(2)  Introduction,  Claudel-Rivibre  Correspondance. 

(3)  It  died,  automatically,  with  the  outbreak  of  war. 

(4)  Introduction  by  Jacques  Riviere  to  Miracles. 

(5)  Madame  Riviere. 
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In  June,  1919,  the  first  number  of  the  reborn  Nouvelle 
Revue  Franfaise  appeared,  under  Riviere’s  guiding  super¬ 
vision.  It  contained  fragments  of  Claudel’s  La  Messe 
La  BaSy  and  articles  and  poems  by  Andre  Gide,  Georges 
Duhamel,  Paul  Valery,  Henri  Gheon  and  Marcel  Proust. 
Riviere,  in  his  explanation  of  the  ideals  of  the  venture, 
prophesied  that,  in  its  pages,  the  “  maximum  de  realite  et 
d’evidence”  would  be  found.  Delteil,  summing  up 
Riviere’s  aims  later,  in  his  article  on  “  L’Homme  de 
Barre,”  says  :  “  La  Litterature  est  un  train.  Un  train  peut 
se  permettre  toutes  les  fantaisies,  les  plus  merveilleuses 
folies  du  monde,  et  de  franchir  les  pays  des  neiges  et  des 
fleurs,  et  d’enjamber  les  torrents  et  les  reves,  et  de  sourir 
aux  gemmes  et  aux  mers — mais  dans  la  limite  des  deux 
rails.  Jacques  Riviere  veillait  a  ce  que  les  rails  fussent 
clairs  et  forts  .  .  .  Le  reel,  I’objet,  voila  quel  fut  son  souci 
essentiel.  Et  la-dessus,  naturellement  .  .  .  tons  les 
essais,  tons  les  jeux  que  Ton  voudra.  ...  II  permettait 
tout,  en  tous  sens.  Toute  licence — sous  la  sauvegarde 
du  reel.” 

A  doctrine  which  paved  the  way  to  irreparable  errors 
and  misunderstandings.  After  the  w^ar  Jacques  “  n’a  pas 
parle  de  son  Dieu,”  et  “on  a  cru  qu’il  I’avait  oublie,” 
writes  Madame  Riviere.  His  attitude  alienated  some  of  his 
best  friends,  baffled  more,  distressed  many,  intrigued  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him.  Henri  Gheon’s  lament : 
“Notre  amitie  devait  se  resigner  h  vivre  sous  un  regime 
de  separation,”  voiced  the  opinion  of  others.  He  ceased 
in  time  to  go  to  Mass.  He  listened  to  any  dogmatic  asser¬ 
tions  with  “  une  bouche  amerement  tordue  et  ce  regard 
d’interrogation  et  de  perplexite.”^ 

Yet  it  was  partly  “par  humilite  ”  as  well  as  “par 
orgueil  that  he  acted  in  ways  which  caused  half  a  dozen 
contradictory  “  legends  ”  to  be  circulated  about  him.  .  .  . 
And  he  had  certain  personal  and  supernatural  safeguards, 
of  which  perhaps  only  that  one  living  soul,  of  whom  he 
wrote  simply  “  elle  est  une  meme  chose  que  moi,”  was 
aware.® 

(1)  “  Jacques  Riviere,”  by  Claudel,  in  Feuilles  dc  Saints. 

(2)  Introduction  to  Riviir e-Claudel  Correspondance. 

(3)  Carnets  de  Captivity, 
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Behind  him  was  the  handicap  of  three  years’  loneliness 
in  prison  camps  and  another  year  of  exile,  shattered 
health,  deadening  lassitude  and  inertia.  Four  of  the  best 
years  of  virile  manhood  suspended,  as  it  were,  family 
claims  increasing  ....  material  cares  on  every  side.  The 
actual  cost  of  living  immeasurably  augmented,  the  value 
of  the  franc  deteriorating.  Riviere,  always  working  at  top 
speed,  concentrated  every  fibre  of  his  being  on  making 
his  new  work  successful.  Financial  pressure,  responsi¬ 
bility,  the  mental  and  physical  labour  of  writing,  given  his 
high  standard  of  the  writer’s  responsibilities,  his  ceaseless 
effort  to  uphold  “  right  ”  in  ethics  which — although  seen 
from  a  wrong  angle,  for,  as  Madame  Riviere  says  simply, 
“  la  morale  n’est  pas  Dieu  ” — he  did  genuinely  believe  in ; 
his  alert  watchfulness  for  new  ideas  with  the  stamp  of 
sincerity  upon  them,  for  writers  who  could  express  them¬ 
selves  without  pose,  in  “net”  post-war  ways,  drained  his 
strength.  “  Comment  oserait-il  mettre  au  service  de  Dieu 
cet  etre  disperse  !  ”  But : — 

Puisqu’il  s’absorbe  en  sa  tache  au  point  de  ne  plus  lever  les  yeux  vers 
Dieu,  puisqu’il  se  donne  k  elle  au  point  de  ne  plus  trouver  le  temps  de  se 
donner  k  Dieu,  Dieu  lui  laissera  cette  tache  comme  unique  recompense.  .  . 
Diminution  du  secours  et  de  la  joie,  mais  non  pas  de  la  foi.^ 

“Trop  longtemps,”  wrote  Henri  Massis  in  his  T hnoig- 
nage  sur  Jacques  Riviere,  “  trop  longtemps  Riviere  a  cru 
que  la  foi — cette  foi  qui  occupait  tons  les  points  strate- 
giques  de  son  ame — lui  serait  un  empechement,  et  comme 
une  gene  pour  satisfaire  son  immense  curiosite  de  la  vie.” 

Engrossed  in  his  work,  “  de  recherche  et  de  decouverte,” 
he  was  suddenly  stricken  down  by  typhoid  fever  early  last 
February. 

****** 

Riviere  lay  dying.  The  man  to  whom,  according  to  Paul 
Morand,  “  doivent  dire  un  fervent  merci  les  jeunes  gene¬ 
rations  ”  .  .  .  .  Stunned  and  bewildered,  his  friends 
watched  his  passing.  He  was  on  the  brink  of  the  great 
discovery.  Surely  he,  who  had  always  held  the  flag  of 
sincerity  so  high,  would  not  fail  them  in  the  last  sincerity? 

Jacques  Riviere  lay  dying.  No  one  knew  it  now  so  well 

(1)  Madame  Riviere. 
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as  he.  He  had  struggled  and  fought,  such  a  fight  as  they, 
the  spectators,  could  not  understand  in  all  its  significance. 
Formidable,  this  end  of  his — the  ravage  of  the  last  fibres 
of  his  life.  He  was  only  thirty-eight.  .  .  .  “  C’est  terrible 
ce  qui  m’arrive,  comprenez-vous  ?  La  fin  de  ma  vie  .... 
MA  VIE!”^ 

“  Poussiere  ....  Poussiere  ”  .  .  .  .  Sometimes  the  sense 
of  majestic,  mystical  mercy  penetrating  it.  .  .  .  Peace  had 
come  with  the  priest’s  ministrations.  But  now,  once  again, 
conflict.  .  .  .  And  years  back  he  had  written  about  being 
“prepared”  for  death.  .  .  .  “  Une  mort  ou  rien  ne  soit 
oublie  ”....! 

“  Tout  conversion  est  un  petit  jugement.”  “  Pre¬ 
pared  !”....  How  to  collect  those  failing  forces?  .  .  .  . 
Prayer.  .  .  .  The  memory  of  those  prayers  of  his  dead 
mother’s,  of  Peguy’s,  of  Claudel’s,  his  wife’s,  his  own, 
repeated  daily,  even  if  only  “  with  his  lips,”  as  Claudel 
had  warned  him  might  be  the  case,  throbbed  sonorously 
now,  like  the  drums  of  “  The  Last  Post,”  speeding  his 
soul.  .  .  . 

A  vision  of  himself.  The  Jacques  Riviere  who  was — 
the  Jacques  Riviere  who  might  have  been.  Delirium? 


The  end?  ....  A  foretaste  of  judgment?  ....  God’s 
infinite  mercy . How  many  centuries  ago  had  he 


written  “Lourdement,  peniblement,  je  souleve  vers  Vous 
le  poids  que  je  suis.  .  .  .”?* 

And  then — suddenly — “  rest  after  toyle  ”  .  .  .  .  His 
mother,  and  Alain-Fournier.  He  called  to  them.  .  .  . 

Solution . The  room  was  giving  on  infinity.  “  Voila 

que  les  portes  sont  ouvertes.  .  .  .  Je  vais  retrouver  la 
lumi^re  divine.  Maintenant,  je  suis  miraculeusement 
sauve  !  ”  cried  Jacques  Riviere,  before  he  died. 

(1)  Souvenirs  d’un  Ami:  Jacques  Copeau. 

(2)  From  his  prayer  in  Etudes, 


PERSIA  UNDER  RHEZA  KHAN 

By  Major  E.  W.  Polson  Newman 

From  information  received  from  various  sources,  includ¬ 
ing  articles  in  the  Press,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  general 
situation  in  Persia  has  been  much  misrepresented.  Before 
entering  Persian  territory  I  was  told  that  the  country 
was  seething  with  Bolshevism,  that  the  Soviet  Government 
was  virtually  the  Government  of  Persia,  and  that  Russia 
was  gradually  extending  her  moral,  if  not  her  political, 
frontier  towards  Irak  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Fortunately,  I  am  able  to  state  definitely  that  this  is 
far  from  being  the  case,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show 
some  idea  of  the  lines  on  which  Persia  is  now  slowly 
moving. 

Persia  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country  of  consider¬ 
able  local  fertility,  with  broad  valleys  stretching  for  miles 
in  all  directions.  The  country  is,  of  course,  mountainous, 
but  there  are  immense  areas  fit  for  cultivation. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  there  are  no  railways, 
and  all  merchandise  has  to  be  transported  in  slow 
moving  caravans,  which  rumble  in  a  leisurely  fashion  over 
very  uneven  tracks.  There  is  little  coming  and  going 
between  different  parts  of  the  country,  although  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  motor  transport  has  tended  to  encourage 
travelling.  Some  districts  are  almost  entirely  isolated, 
and  famine  may  rage  in  one  area  while  wheat  is  rotting 
in  another. 

Everything  moves  exceedingly  slowly  in  Persia.  In 
religion  most  Persians  are  Moslems  of  the  Shiah  rite.  The 
Mullahs,  or,  as  might  be  said,  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy, 
still  wield  a  great  deal  of  influence,  and  the  country  as  a 
whole  has  a  strong  Islamic  feeling.  Hitherto  education 
has  been  much  neglected,  and  until  recently  has  been 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Mullahs  and  foreign  mis¬ 
sionaries.  The  army  was  formerly  nothing  but  a  rabble 
of  more  or  less  useless  people  who  wore  uniform.  In 
every  department  of  life  there  w^as  an  atmosphere  almost 
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of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  want  of  communications  pre¬ 
vented  any  move  in  a  forward  direction. 

Now  Persia  is  slowly  beginning  to  move.  She  is  in  a 
state  of  gradual  transition.  Progress  is  undoubtedly 
being  made,  and,  thanks  to  the  impulse  of  popular  institu¬ 
tions  created  under  the  Constitution  and  to  governmental 
action,  education  is  going  forward,  and  the  people  are 
becoming  much  more  enlightened.  A  Ministry  of 
Education  controls  a  universal  curriculum  in  first  and 
second  grade  schools,  in  which  education  is  compulsory, 
and  schools  have  been  set  up  in  the  remote  provinces.  In 
Teheran  there  is  a  branch  of  the  French  Faculties  of 
Medicine,  Law  and  Political  Science,  which  grants 
diplomas.  Education  is  not,  however,  yet  receiving  the 
support  it  should  receive,  and  the  Persian  Government 
would  do  well  to  provide  more  funds  for  its  extension. 

Persian  is  compulsory  in  all  schools,  and  the  national 
language  and  the  study  of  the  historical  national  literature 
is  everywhere  encouraged.  The  army  has  been  reor¬ 
ganised,  and  public  security  is  good.  The  budget  has 
been  made  to  balance.  Since  the  war  the  Persian  national 
spirit  has  become  much  intensified,  and  the  idea  of  national 
political  unity  and  cohesion,  as  distinct  from  the  social 
cohesion  which  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Persian 
race,  is  being  developed  by  the  establishment  of  a  national 
army,  by  education  and  by  the  introduction  of  motor 
transport.  In  fact,  Persia  now  possesses  a  fabric  on  which 
gradually  to  build  a  solid  structure. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  fabric  is  unshak¬ 
able.  It  needs  very  careful  handling,  and  is  hardly  yet 
strong  enough  to  resist  serious  shocks,  whether  internal 
or  external.  It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  greatest 
motive  force  in  recent  development  has  been  Rheza  Khan 
Pahlavi,  the  newly  elected  Shah,  who  was  formerly  Prime 
Minister,  Minister  for  War  and  Commander-in-Chief ;  but, 
although  the  powers  actually  within  his  grasp  were  those 
of  a  dictator,  it  was  not  accurate  to  style  him  as  such, 
because  his  position  had  been  attained  and  his  power 
wielded  in  due  constitutional  form.  He  has  been,  and 
still  is,  the  lynch-pin  of  this  fabric,  and  his  position  as 
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such  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Persia. 

Rheza  Khan  has  had  the  support  of  the  military  party, 
and  only  recently  the  Medjlis  passed  a  drastic  military 
law  further  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  army. 

Of  the  Persians  I  met  in  Teheran  many  were  very 
enlightened,  having  been  educated  in  Europe  and  being 
deeply  interested  in  modern  political  thought.  The 
American  College  and  Young  Persia  Society  tend  to  raise 
the  general  standard  of  thought,  and  it  may  even  be  said 
that  the  elements  of  constitutional  thinking  are  now 
operating  in  the  country. 

Now  there  is  one  feature  which  dominates  all  Persian 
aspirations,  and  it  is  that  of  “  independence.”  This  is 
the  foundation  of  all  Persian  policy. 

Before  the  war  there  were  two  strong  foreign  influences 
in  Persia — Great  Britain  and  Russia.  The  Russian 
influence  was  very  strong.  A  Persian  Cossack  Brigade, 
commanded  by  a  Russian  Colonel  and  a  carefully  chosen 
group  of  Russian  officers,  was  quartered  in  Teheran  in  one 
of  the  largest  barracks  in  the  world.  Besides  a  powerful 
Russian  Legation,  there  was  a  Russian  bank  with  con¬ 
siderable  financial  influence.  The  tendency  was  for 
these  three  missions  gradually  to  increase  their  hold,  and 
this  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  each  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  different  Ministry  in  St.  Petersburg,  which 
was  skilfully  used  as  a  means  of  refuting  any  accusations 
of  encroachment. 

British  influence,  chiefly  confined  to  South-west 
Persia,  was  mainly  regulated  by  the  fluctuations  of  Russian 
influence  in  the  North,  and  for  some  time  a  “ding-dong” 
policy  of  advancing  and  retiring  was  carried  out  by  the 
two  great  Powers.  Then  came  the  Self-denying  Ordin¬ 
ance,  by  which  Great  Britain  agreed  to  exert  no  influence 
in  the  North,  while  Russia  consented  to  assume  a  negative 
policy  in  the  South.  Meanwhile,  the  Persians  were  be¬ 
coming  very  tired  of  this  continual  Russian  domination  in 
Teheran  and  the  North,  and  the  Self-denying  Ordinance 
proved  to  be  a  failure.  The  agreement  between  England 
and  Russia  of  1907,  which  embodied  this  arrangement, 
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was  likewise  intended  to  inaugurate  an  entente  policy  as 
between  England  and  Russia  in  regard  to  Persian  affairs. 
This  also  failed  to  work  successfully,  and  the  Persians 
resented  and  mistrusted  a  common  Anglo-Russian  policy. 

In  1914  Great  Britain  and  Russia  became  allies,  and 
Persia  requested  that  the  Russian  troops  should  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  neutral  territory,  but  this  request  was  not 
complied  with  until  after  the  Russian  revolution,  when 
Great  Britain  was  left  as  the  only  controlling  influence  in 
the  country.  By  this  time,  however,  the  Persians  had 
gained  the  impression  that  British  influence  was  no  better 
than  Russian,  as  result  of  Anglo-Russian  relationships 
with  regard  to  their  country. 

The  next  move  was  the  Anglo- Persian  Agreement, 
which  merely  added  to  the  list  of  failures,  and  was  ulti¬ 
mately  annulled  in  June,  1921.  Persia  is  sick  of  foreign 
interference  in  driblets.  She  wants  absolute  independ¬ 
ence  and  no  interference  at  all.  By  a  process  of  evolution 
she  has  now  found  a  master  mind  to  develop  this  principle 
and  to  stimulate  Persian  patriotism  and  national  power. 
This  is  one  of  Persia’s  greatest  safeguards  against 
Bolshevism. 

As  result  of  my  visit  to  Persia,  I  feel  convinced  that 
Bolshevism  is  making  little  headway  in  the  country, 
although  the  emissaries  of  the  Russian  Government  are 
making  no  small  effort  in  this  direction.  I  may  safely 
say  that  the  Soviet  has  no  control  whatsoever  over  the 
Persian  Government,  and  that  shouting  about  Bolshevism 
is  merely  giving  unlimited  encouragement  and  advertise¬ 
ment  to  the  murderous  policy  of  Soviet  Russia,  which  hates 
nothing  worse  than  complete  indifference. 

Persia  hates  the  Red  policy,  not  only  because  it  is  Red, 
but  also  because  it  is  Russian.  That  policy  threatens  her 
independence  which,  with  British  sympathy  with  her  ideals 
of  integrity  and  her  efforts  to  reorganise  herself,  gives 
her  a  strong  bulwark  against  outside  pressure. 

The  Shiah  rite  of  Islam  was  essentially  a  Persian  political 
movement,  developed  into  a  religious  sect,  which  in  its  very 
nature  is  far  from  being  a  good  soil  for  the  cultivation  of 
Red  sentiments.  Amongst  the  Shiahs  there  is  a  strong  sense 
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of  religious  discipline  fostered  by  the  Mullahs,  who,  in 
this  regard,  can  always  count  on  the  support  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Against  a  religion  bound  up  in  nationalism  Russian 
policy  can  make  little  progress.  As  things  are  at  present, 
there  seems  very  little  chance  of  Soviet  propaganda  ever 
taking  root  in  Persia.  It  may  even  act  as  a  useful  stimu¬ 
lant  in  the  development  of  national  independence. 

From  the  Russian  point  of  view  Persia  is  all  important. 
If  she  were  to  fall  before  Soviet  propaganda  the  road 
would  be  open  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Irak,  and  from 
there  to  Syria  and  the  Mediterranean  in  the  event  of 
British  evacuation  of  Mesopotamia.  Persia  finds  herself 
willy-nilly  in  the  position  of  a  buffer  state  between  Russia 
and  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  is,  of  course,  anxious  to 
safeguard  her  legitimate  and  established  interests  in  South 
and  South-west  Persia,  and  she  hopes  to  develop  her 
trading  relations  with  Persia  in  general.  But  she  has  no 
desire  to  interfere  in  Persian  affairs,  and  the  more  respon¬ 
sibility  Persia  accepts  for  the  conduct  of  her  own  affairs 
the  better  it  suits  Great  Britain.  Thus  the  Persians  realise 
that  from  the  English  side  there  will  never  be  any  unfair 
pressure,  and  they  also  know  that  disinterested  British 
advice  can  be  obtained  whenever  they  wish  to  have  it. 

The  future  progress  of  Persia  on  independent  lines 
seems  to  depend  on  financial  stability  and  economic  pro¬ 
gress,  secured  by  Anglo-American  economic  co-operation. 
Agricultural  development,  irrigation,  and  better  communi¬ 
cations  are  among  the  vital  needs  of  the  country.  The 
opium  question  must  be  tackled  and  substitute  crops 
eventually  introduced,  for  not  only  is  the  production  of 
opium  physically  harmful  to  the  race,  but  it  acts  as  a 
deterrent  to  all  progress.  Its  bulk  is  small  in  proportion 
to  its  value,  and  the  only  transport  required  for  a  valuable 
load  is  the  back  of  a  diminutive  donkey. 

The  introduction  of  substitute  crops  would  necessitate 
the  opening  up  of  communications  and  irrigation,  which 
would  greatly  benefit  the  country  in  other  ways.  A  large 
outlay  of  capital  would  be  necessary  to  stimulate  agricul¬ 
tural  development,  but  there  seems  no  reason  why  the 
return  should  not  be  good.  If  the  opium-consuming 
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countries,  who  want  the  suppression  of  the  drug,  were  to 
finance  the  initial  cultivation  of  substitute  crops  they 
would  not  only  benefit  themselves,  but  they  would  also 
pave  the  way  for  Persian  economic  progress  on  unre¬ 
stricted  lines. 

As  the  suppression  of  opium  in  Persia  is  both  a  problem 
oL  international  importance  and  one  which  vitally  affects 
the  economics  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  produced,  it  is 
difficult  to  judge  Persia  in  her  true  perspective  without 
some  knowledge  of  this  opium  question. 

Opium  is  produced  in  eighteen  out  of  twenty-six 
provinces  of  Persia,  and  the  cultivation  is  scattered  over 
an  area  of  about  400,000  square  miles — an  area  larger  than 
that  of  Egypt.  The  only  provinces  lying  outside  the  zone 
of  cultivation  are  those  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  northern  provinces,  such  as  Azerbayejan, 
Guilan,  Astarabad,  Khamseh,  and  Kurdistan.  The 
greatest  difficulty  is  therefore  experienced  in  efforts  to 
bring  the  opium  trade  under  control,  the  most  important 
factors  of  which  are  its  economic  importance,  the  vested 
interests  in  the  trade,  and  the  popular  and  political  opposi¬ 
tion  to  any  attempt  either  to  curtail  a  fruitful  source  of 
profit  or  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual. 

The  economic  importance  of  the  opium  trade  to  Persia 
is  very  great.  In  many  provinces  it  is  practically  the  only 
crop  yielding  cash  returns  in  any  way  commensurate  with 
the  labour  of  cultivation,  and  an  immense  number  of 
people  are  partially  or  wholly  dependent  on  its  cultivation 
or  commerce  for  their  livelihood. 

In  Ispahan,  out  of  a  population  of  about  80,000  there 
were  found  to  be  at  least  5,000  who  gained  all  or  a  large 
part  of  their  incomes  through  the  opium  trade,  and  if  it  is 
assumed  that  each  has  an  average  of  three  dependents,  it 
will  be  seen  that  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  city  relies  to  a  great  extent  on  the  production 
of  opium.^ 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  industry  in  the  country  to 
absorb  these  workers  in  the  event  of  suppression  or  serious 

(i)  These  figures  do  not  include  the  opium  cultivators  resident  in  or 
near  Ispahan. 
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curtailment  of  the  opium  trade,  nor  can  the  landowners  or 
peasants  at  present  substitute  other  crops  without  serious 
hardship  and  loss.  Even  if  the  technical  advisers  and 
capital  for  the  substitution  of  other  crops  were  provided, 
as  they  should  be,  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  curtail 
the  production  of  opium,  it  would  take  the  people  years  to 
produce  enough  income  from  other  crops  to  compensate 
the  losses  involved  in  opium  suppression. 

At  the  same  time,  certain  measures  have  been  taken  by 
the  Persian  Government  and  a  good  deal  has  been  done 
in  the  right  direction.  The  Government  has  introduced  a 
monopoly  of  “  Shireh  of  Soukteh,”  which  is  manufactured 
from  the  residue  remaining  in  the  pipes  after  opium  has 
been  smoked,  and  is  the  most  dangerous  opium  derivative 
now  used  in  Persia.  The  customs  duty  has  been  increased, 
and  provisions  were  made  as  far  back  as  1910  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  shireh  within  seven  years.  Measures  were  also 
introduced  to  prohibit  the  use  of  opium  for  other  than 
medicinal  purposes  after  the  seventh  year.  Regulations 
were  drafted  for  the  execution  of  these  measures,  which 
made  the  monopoly  of  shireh  effective  and  provided  for  the 
centralisation  of  the  opium  sap  and  its  manipulation  in 
Government  warehouses,  in  order  to  permit  control  over 
local  consumption. 

Practically  all  “  Shireh  ”  dens  have  been  placed  under 
direct  Government  supervision,  and  the  use  of  morphine 
for  other  than  medicinal  purposes  has  been  prohibited,  the 
prohibition  being  rendered  effective  by  a  strict  control 
at  the  frontiers  and  throughout  the  Empire.  Large 
quantities  of  morphine  and  morphine  syringes  have  been 
confiscated.  But,  owing  to  the  World  War,  when  Persia 
was  made  the  battleground  of  British,  Russian,  and 
Turkish  troops,  the  power  of  the  Central  Government  was 
much  weakened,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  opium  regula¬ 
tions  therefore  had  to  suffer. 

When,  however,  Rheza  Khan,  the  present  Shah,  took 
over  the  collection  of  indirect  taxes  in  1922,  distinct  pro¬ 
gress  was  made  in  the  centralisation  of  opium.  When  the 
American  Financial  Commission  took  over  the  same  duties 
in  December,  1922,  every  effort  was  made  to  complete 
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the  centralisation  scheme,  and  a  closer  control  was  effected 
in  the  provinces  in  which  the  principle  had  already  been 
established. 

The  problem  of  control  of  production  is  much  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  wide  distribution  of  poppy  culture,  by  the 
possibility  of  profitable  cultivation  on  very  small  pieces 
of  ground,  such  as  the  gardens  of  “  harems,”  where  super¬ 
vision  is  practically  impossible,  and  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  best  producing  areas  are  only  now  beginning  to 
come  under  the  control  of  the  Government.  Control  of 
the  opium  sap  is  also  rendered  very  difficult  by  the  large 
number  of  people  who  enter  the  opium-growing  areas 
during  the  harvest.  Up  to  this  stage  cultivation  is  carried 
on  by  the  peasants,  but  the  poppy  head  must  be  scratched 
as  soon  as  it  is  ripe  or  no  juice  will  be  obtained.  This 
involves  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  extra  hands, 
who  are  usually  paid  in  opium  sap  or  partly  in  cash  and 
partly  in  sap. 

During  the  harvest  pedlars  and  small  storekeepers,  who 
have  advanced  goods  on  credit  during  the  year,  go  to  the 
villages  and  receive  payment  in  opium  sap.  Tradesmen 
are  paid  for  their  services  in  the  same  medium.  Then,  as 
soon  as  the  sap  gathering  begins,  thousands  of  sellers  of 
small  wares  barter  their  goods  for  sap  in  the  poppy  fields. 
Dervishes,  story-tellers,  beggars,  musicians,  and  the 
owners  of  performing  animals  go  from  one  field  to  another 
and  are  rewarded  by  having  the  flat  side  of  the  opium 
knife  scraped  on  their  palms.  The  opium  accumulated 
by  this  means  is  then  sold  to  travelling  buyers.  When  it 
is  realised  that  there  may  be  from  three  to  five  thousand 
strangers  in  a  single  area  during  the  harvest  season,  all 
with  opium  sap  in  their  possession,  the  difficulty  of  cen¬ 
tralising  the  entire  crop  may  be  imagined.  As  most  of 
these  people  rely  on  what  they  make  during  the  harvest 
for  a  great  portion  of  their  annual  income,  the  hardships 
imposed  on  them  by  complete  centralisation  is  very  con¬ 
siderable.  When  the  landlords  and  peasants  are  required 
to  place  all  their  sap  in  warehouses  as  soon  as  it  is 
gathered  thousands  of  these  more  or  less  legitimate  middle¬ 
men  will  be  deprived  of  their  occupation.  In  addition 
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to  the  foregoing  classes  there  are  also  the  opium  brokers, 
commission  agents  and  merchants,  who  manipulate  opium 
for  local  consumption  and  export.  These  with  their  staffs, 
partially  dependent  on  the  opium  trade,  constitute 
numerically  and  politically  a  very  important  section  of 
the  population. 

Owing  to  the  extended  frontier  a  good  deal  of  opium 
is  still  smuggled  out  of  the  country,  but  if  export  were 
stopped  altogether  smuggling  would  increase  and  would 
be  accompanied  by  large  profits.  A  careful  application 
of  the  customs  tariff  is  therefore  necessary.  The  trans¬ 
port  of  opium  sap,  sticks,  and  cakes  has,  however,  been 
brought  under  control,  and  the  opium  is  checked  from  point 
of  production  to  destination  by  a  closely  supervised  permit 
system. 

There  are  also  political  and  internal  difficulties  which 
beset  the  Government  in  its  attempt  to  control  the  opium 
traffic.  The  opium  merchants  and  growers  are  probably 
the  wealthiest  class  in  Persia.  The  latter  include  many 
of  the  most  influential  clergy,  who  own  or  control  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  domains  given  up  for  religious  pur¬ 
poses.  Any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  production, 
manipulation  or  export  of  opium  arouses  the  organised 
opposition  of  these  classes.  Unless  equally  remunerative 
outlets  are  provided  for  the  capital  and  labour  of  the 
opium  trade  the  Government  will  have  to  face  the  oppo¬ 
sition,  in  any  scheme  of  restriction,  of  the  merchants  and 
traders  who  exercise  great  influence  in  all  the  bazaars  of 
the  country;  of  the  clergy  of  the  opium-growing  provinces, 
who  have  a  political  and  religious  power;  and  of  the  land- 
owners,  who  in  such  matters  absolutely  control  the  actions 
of  the  peasants,  and  who,  in  a  Parliament  mainly  composed 
of  landed  proprietors,  often  exercise  a  decisive  power  in 
legislation.  There  is  also,  in  the  case  of  the  peasants,  an 
inherent  dread  of  any  change  in  their  established  customs 
and  routine.  Promises  of  help  after  suppression  of  the 
opium  trade  will  have  no  effect;  the  Persian  has  been  ruth¬ 
lessly  exploited  in  the  past,  and  has  reason  to  distrust 
such  promises  from  whatever  quarter  they  come. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  many  people  in  Persia — in 
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the  Government,  among  the  clergy,  the  professional,  com¬ 
mercial  and  other  literate  classes — who  fully  realise  the 
vital  importance  of  suppressing  opium,  and  they  will 
welcome  any  measures  leading  to  the  substitution  of  other 
crops. 

Certain  measures  leading  to  the  extension  of  Govern¬ 
ment  control  could  be  taken  at  once,  and  others  after  means 
have  been  found  to  afford  another  outlet  for  the  capital 
and  labour  employed  in  the  opium  trade,  and  after  new 
revenue  sources  have  been  developed  to  compensate  the 
Government  for  the  loss  of  revenue.  Steps  could  be  taken, 
in  the  former  case,  to  exercise  a  closer  control  over  culti¬ 
vation,  transport,  manipulation,  local  consumption  and 
export  without  imposing  undue  hardships  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  private  interests  in  the  trade. 

Regarding  the  question  of  crop  substitution,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  opium  yields  a  very  high  return  for  a 
given  area,  that  it  is  not  dependent  on  railways,  or  even 
good  roads,  for  transport,  that  the  process  of  marketing 
is  simple,  and  that  there  is  practically  always  a  demand 
at  a  good  price  for  both  the  sap  and  the  export  opium. 
In  addition  to  yielding  a  higher  return  per  acre  than  any 
other  Persian  crop,  opium  requires  little  water,  and  other 
crops  can  be  planted  on  the  same  ground  after  the  opium 
crop  has  been  gathered.  Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  same  net  income  from  other  crops  the  peasant  must 
cultivate  a  greater  area  and  use  more  water.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  a  market  should  be  found  for  the  substitute 
crops. 

The  opium-growing  areas  are  for  the  most  part  in  pro¬ 
vinces  where  there  are  no  good  roads  and  where  transport 
is  confined  to  donkey  caravans,  and  the  cost  of  transport  by 
such  means  prevents  the  export  of  anything  bulky  or  heavy 
in  proportion  to  its  value.  To  enable  crop  substitution  it 
is  therefore  necessary  that  additional  water  be  provided  at 
lower  cost,  that  economical  means  of  transport  be  found, 
and  that  such  technical  assistance  be  given  as  will  ensure 
more  intensive  cultivation  than  is  possible  under  existing 
conditions. 

The  opium  substitutes  suitable  for  cultivation  in  Persia 
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are  wheat,  silk,  tobacco,  cotton,  beetroot,  tea,  hemp,  flax 
and  dried  fruits.  These  substitutes  naturally  do  not  apply 
only  to  the  opium-growing  areas.  These  areas  must  be 
given  first  consideration,  in  order  to  safeguard  private 
interests  in  the  opium  trade,  but  substitute  crops  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  cultivation  in  such  areas  cannot  alone  yield 
sufficient  revenue  to  the  Government  to  compensate  the 
loss  through  reduction  in  opium  cultivation.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  improve  agricultural  conditions  in  non- 
opium-growing  areas  in  order  to  provide  new  or  additional 
sources  of  revenue. 

Under  present  conditions  in  Persia  it  would  be  fatal  to 
shake  such  a  slender  political  structure  by  such  a  serious 
economic  disturbance  as  would  be  caused  by  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  opium  industry  unless,  before  taking  the  initial 
steps,  a  carefully  worked  out  and  practical  scheme  had 
actually  been  launched.  Nothing  short  of  that  would 
satisfy  the  suspicious  peasants.  The  necessary  technical 
assistance  and  the  required  capital  would  have  to  be 
actually  there  on  the  spot. 

Technical  assistance  might  be  obtained  from  parts  of 
overcrowded  Europe,  possibly  from  Italy,  while  the 
capital  for  building  roads  and  railw'ays,  for  irrigation,  for 
loans  for  seeds  and  agricultural  machinery,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  come  chiefly  from  the  countries  interested  in  the 
suppression  of  opium.  Poor  producing  countries  cannot 
be  expected  to  shoulder  all  the  loss,  while  rich  consuming 
countries  reap  the  principal  benefit.  The  United  States 
must  drop  her  idealistic  and  prohibitionist  view  of  cutting 
everything  off  at  once.  It  is  wholly  impractical.  The 
process  must  be  a  slow  one,  and  the  situation  must  be  very 
carefully  handled. 

It  seems  that  the  opium  question  in  Persia  might  well 
be  treated  as  a  disease,  which  is  better  attacked  by  private 
enterprise.  It  is  estimated  that  opium  could  be  virtually 
stamped  out  at  the  cost  of  about  ;^3,5oo,ooo.  As  on  the 
opening  up  of  the  country  by  the  introduction  of  substi¬ 
tute  crops  largely  depends  the  economic  progress  of  Persia, 
the  capital  invested  in  this  way  should  be  recovered  by  the 
increased  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  is  not  a  question 
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for  foreign  governments.  The  Persians  would  strongly 
resent  official  interference  of  any  foreign  Power.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  no  reason  why  foreign  governments 
should  not  subscribe  to  the  efforts  of  a  well-organised 
private  enterprise. 

If  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  opium  question 
it  is  simply  because  it  is  so  intimately  wrapped  up  in  the 
Persian  situation  of  to-day. 

My  firm  impression  is  that  the  future  of  Persia  depends 
on  the  political  development  of  her  independence,  without 
interference,  so  as  to  form  a  spirit  of  national  cohesion; 
and  that  this  largely,  depends  on  the  creation  of  regular 
and  rapid  means  of  communication  and  transport;  on  the 
judicious  attraction  of  foreign  capital  and  foreign  technical 
and  expert  advice  where  needed  for  sound  economic 
enterprise ;  on  the  development  of  agriculture  as  the  basic 
industry  of  the  country;  and  on  the  gradual  but  persistent 
elimination  of  the  opium  crop  in  favour  of  some  equally 
remunerative  one  free  from  the  insidious  dangers  of  the 
poppy. 
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By  Lieut.-Colonel  P.  T.  Etherton 

(Late  H.M.  Consul-General  and  Political  Resident  in  Central  i4sja  and 
Chinese  Turkistan) 

A  GREAT  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  Russian 
and  Chinese  movements  in  Manchuria  and  the  Far  East 
generally,  and  during  the  past  few  weeks  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway,  politically  the  most  important  line  in 
Asia,  has  come  prominently  into  the  limelight.  The  latter 
is,  however,  only  a  pretext  for  the  Bolshevik  move,  and 
it  is  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  real  motives  underlying 
the  sinister  manoeuvres  in  Manchuria,  the  outcome  of  a 
studied  plan  of  campaign  to  hasten  the  dawn  of  world 
revolution  which  has  long  been  the  Bolshevik  watchword. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  of  interest  to  examine  these 
influences  and  to  throw  some  sidelights  on  the  many 
characters  and  customs  largely  responsible  for  the  existing 
situation,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  China  and  establishment  of  a  pacific  and  united 
State. 

We  will  first  deal  with  Manchuria,  a  dependency  of  the 
Chinese  Republic,  with  an  area  double  that  of  Japan,  and 
having  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  that  make  it  the 
granary  and  treasure-house  of  the  Far  East.  The  leading 
personality  there  is  the  famous  Chang  Tso-lin,  the  super- 
Tuchun  amongst  the  score  of  provincial  military  governors 
who  are  fighting  for  power  and  loot.  Although  the 
eighteen  provinces  of  China  are  regarded  as  a  political 
entity,  they  are  not  so  in  fact,  each  being  under  a  Tuchun 
who  only  heeds  the  Central  Government  when  it  suits  him 
to  do  so,  the  principle  underlying  their  actions  being 
usually  that  of  money.  I  remember  a  short  time  since, 
when  the  forces  of  the  Rusian  filibuster  Baron  Ungern 
captured  Urga,  the  capital  of  Mongolia,  Chang  Tso-lin 
suggested  that  a  sum  equivalent  to  fifty  thousand  pounds 
would  be  forthcoming  if  the  Russians  retired,  but  Ungern 
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held  out  for  double  that  amount,  and  cheap  at  the  price, 
he  said;  so  the  haggling  went  on  until  the  opportunity 
vanished  with  the  appearance  of  the  army  of  the  new  Far 
Eastern  Republic  that  had  set  up  in  opposition  to  the 
Bolsheviks,  and  itself  occupied  Urga. 

The  pay  and  equipment  of  the  various  armies 
operating  under  the  provincial  tuchuns,  or  military 
governors,  open  up  an  interesting  field  in  illegal  taxation, 
forced  contributions,  and  extortion  generally.  In  the 
Western  Provinces  the  sale  of  opium  plays  a  part,  and, 
despite  official  protests  to  the  contrary,  the  trafiic  continues, 
being  aided  by  the  extent  of  territory  and  the  relative 
difficulty  of  control. 

The  Bolsheviks  are  endeavouring  to  derive  the  utmost 
advantage  from  the  civil  war  going  on,  and  their  present 
move  along  the  Pacific  shores  of  Asia  has  for  its  object 
the  establishment  of  an  eastern  base,  the  moulding  of  the 
student  class  on  Soviet  lines,  and  immediate  co-operation 
with  Russian  Central  Asia.  The  Soviet  ways  are  deep  and 
devious,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  worked  upon 
the  students  and  the  success  achieved  have  escaped  notice. 
The  student  class,  educated  on  Western  lines  in  Europe 
and  America,  is  being  exploited  to  form  the  preliminary 
wave  in  the  general  conflagration  from  the  Far  East,  by 
which  it  is  anticipated  that  the  world  revolution  will  go  on 
unchecked.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  method  in  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  madness,  for  they  appreciate  the  dangers  of  an 
Asiatic  flare,  and  realise  that  only  by  continually  directing 
its  force  against  the  British  in  particular  can  they  prevent 
its  turning  and  burning  themselves. 

With  an  eastern  base  established  they  can  link  up  with 
Turkistan  in  Central  Asia,  for  it  is  from  there  that  they 
intend  to  conduct  the  renewed  campaign  against  India. 
This  is  the  crux  of  the  problem  in  the  East,  for  the  Bol 
sheviks  declare  that  the  success  of  their  scheme  for  revo¬ 
lution  throughout  Asia,  and  particularly  the  Far  East, 
must  depend  upon  the  results  achieved  in  India,  and  that 
this,  incidentally,  is  the  only  way  to  ensure  revolution  in 
Great  Britain.  It  will,  therefore,  be  of  interest  to  state 
what  the  plans  are  for  turning  the  tribes  and  races  of 
Asia  against  us. 
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The  Bolsheviks  have  settled  on  Tashkent,  the  capital 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  as  the  centre  from  which  to  launch  their 
propaganda.  It  is  obviously  the  most  suitable  one,  as, 
apart  from  its  being  the  capital,  it  was  one  of  the  largest 
cities  of  the  empire,  is  a  granary  and  supply  ground  of 
first-class  importance,  and  an  ancient  seat  of  Moslem 
learning  and  culture.  West  of  Tashkent  lies  the  Near 
East  and  the  Caucasian  States;  to  the  east  China  and 
Mongolia,  and  to  the  south  India  and  Afghanistan,  alto¬ 
gether  a  fitting  location  for  G.H.Q.  in  the  renewed  cam¬ 
paign  for  Asian  revolution. 

A  special  department  for  Asiatic  propaganda  has  been 
set  up  in  Tashkent,  where  the  Bolsheviks  have  established 
schbols,  and  selected  from  the  tribes  and  races  of  Asia 
special  representatives  who  undergo  a  thorough  course  in 
the  principles  of  Bolshevism  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
therefrom,  stress  being  laid  upon  the  part  Great  Britain 
has  always  played  in  the  degradation  and  oppression  of 
the  human  race.  The  schools  are  staffed  by  Russians  and 
natives  of  proved  ability,  assisted  by  a  motley  collection 
of  Indians  who  have  been  attracted  to  Tashkent  to  fill 
the  role  of  trained  agitators.  When  the  pupils  have  gradu¬ 
ated  in  Bolshevism  they  are  sent  out  to  spread  the  new 
“  gospel.” 

In  addition  to  the  schools  a  number  of  propaganda 
trains  has  been  established.  These  are  fitted  with  kinema 
apparatus  for  showing  the  alleged  horrors  of  our  rule  in 
India,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  British  yoke  is  pressing 
upon  all  Oriental  peoples.  They  are  equipped  with  litera¬ 
ture  to  "meet  the  requirements  of  Kirghiz,  Turkoman, 
Kalmuk,  and  Sart,  and  trained  spokesmen  with  a  fluent 
grasp  of  the  vernacular  discourse  false  and  irrelevant 
material  to  their  native  audiences,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
the  fiery  cross  of  the  demagogues  of  Moscow. 

The  trains  consist  of  dining  and  sleeping  cars  elaborately 
fitted  up  for  the  comfort  of  the  revolutionary  staff.  To 
inflame  the  Asiatic  mind  many  interesting  libels  are  cir¬ 
culated  concerning  ourselves.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
Prophet’s  tomb  at  Medina  has  been  bombarded,  that  the 
Quran  has  been  cast  among  swine,  and  that  we  are  blood¬ 
thirsty  exploiters. 
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Bolshevism  in  Central  Asia  and  the  Far  East  derived 
great  strength  from  the  capture  of  Bokhara  and  the  wealth 
of  its  Amir.  To  secure  the  safety  of  his  treasure,  totalling 
£35,000,000  in  gold  and  silver  coins  and  ingots,  he  offered 
to  confide  it  to  our  care,  requesting  us  to  take  charge  of  it 
pending  the  dawn  of  brighter  days.  This  remarkable 
tribute  to  our  integrity  showed  how  high  our  credit  stood 
even  in  remote  Bokhara.  It  was  impossible  for  several 
practical  reasons  to  do  as  he  wfished,  so  the  wealth  of  the 
Bokharan  Amirs  remained  in  its  vaults,  ultimately  becom¬ 
ing  the  prey  of  the  Bolsheviks,  who,  with  such  an  immense 
sum  at  hand  wherewith  to  carry  on  their  propaganda,  and 
incidentally  to  enrich  themselves,  were  determined  to  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  secure  it. 

Another  source  of  income  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
Soviet’s  Far  Eastern  campaign  is  the  opium  traffic,  which 
flourishes  practically  unchecked  in  Chinese  Turkistan,  and 
is  not  interfered  with  across  the  frontier  in  Russian  Central 
Asia.  The  derivation  of  income  gives  rise  to  many  in¬ 
teresting  manoeuvres  on  the  part  of  States  and  organisa¬ 
tions  whose  financial  straits  are  acute,  and  herein  the 
Bolsheviks  show  originality.  From  the  moment  that  they 
assumed  powder  the  productive  capacity  of  the  land 
diminished  in  an  alarming  manner,  and  throughout  Asiatic 
Russia,  and  the  lands  adjacent  to  China  proper,  erstwhile 
prosperity  gave  place  to  penury  and  famine.  Revenue 
sagged  in  proportion,  so  they  cast  about  for  means  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  wherewithal,  and  on  learning  that  opium  could  be 
smuggled  with  impunity  into  Chinese  Central  Asia  in 
exchange  for  good  silver,  they  withdrew  the  objections  pre¬ 
viously  advanced,  and  cancelled  the  regulation,  in  so  far 
as  opium  was  concerned,  under  which  all  articles  were 
annexed  for  local  consumption  only. 

There  was  recently  a  scarcity  of  clothing  in  Asiatic 
Russia,  and  therefore  an  increased  demand  for  cloth  of 
any  kind,  but  as  roubles  were  not  accepted  in  payment  the 
Bolsheviks  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  opium.  So 
lucrative  is  the  trade  that  it  is  estimated  to  yield  a  profit 
of  £165  per  pony  load  after  deducting  cost  of  preparation, 
transport  to  the  market,  and  all  incidental  expenses. 
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It  is  not  only  the  Bolsheviks  who  have  turned  the  opium 
trade  to  good  account.  The  revolution  in  China,  with  its 
resultant  internecine  warfare,  and  the  struggle  amongst  the 
various  provincial  governors  for  wealth  and  power  have 
necessitated  the  exploitation  of  all  available  sources  of 
revenue.  The  production  of  opium  affords  the  rival 
leaders  in  the  centre  and  west  a  ready  income,  and  the 
wherewithal  to  meet  pressing  civil  and  military  needs. 

Mongolia  is  another  of  the  adjacent  states  to  China  proper 
to  which  the  Soviet  has  devoted  earnest  attention,  propa¬ 
gandists  touring  the  country  and  endeavouring  to  recall  to 
the  Mongols  the  days  of  their  forefathers,  who  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  swept  across  Asia  and 
Europe.  They  can  at  the  present  moment  put  some  four 
hundred  thousand  mounted  men  in  the  field,  but  have  so 
far  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Bolshevik  exhortations,  for,  in 
common  with  their  Chinese  neighbours,  they  see  that  a 
redistribution  of  this  world’s  goods  by  the  Soviet  oligarchy 
would  only  end  in  the  goods  taking  wing  and  vanishing 
for  all  time. 

Now,  what  are  the  possibilities  of  Bolshevism  asserting 
itself  in  China  and  turning  East  against  West?  In  my 
opinion,  based  on  a  close  study  of  both  sides,  it  is  not  a 
serious  menace ;  indeed,  hostility  to  the  Soviet  is  develop¬ 
ing.  Its  principles  do  not  find  favour  with  the  Chinese, 
who  are  an  eminently  practical  race,  for  they  interfere  with 
private  trade  and  private  liberty,  both  leading  characteris¬ 
tics  in  Chinese  social  life.  Moreover,  there  is  a  feeling 
in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  for  a  repub¬ 
lican  form  of  government  is  not  suited  to  the  Celestial 
temperament.  The  essentials  of  real  republicanism  do  not 
exist  in  China,  and  until  they  are  created  the  government 
must  be  oligarchic.  In  dealing  with  the  Chinese  I  have 
always  noticed  with  what  respect  the  Emperor  was 
regarded  as  the  spiritual  and  temporal  head  of  the  people, 
for  under  imperial  control  the  family  was  the  unit  of  the 
nation  and  the  emperor  the  father  of  all.  The  Chinese 
argue  that  with  a  republic  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
change  of  leader,  and  from  their  standpoint  this  in  itself 
invests  the  head  of  the  nation  with  transitory  power,  devoid 
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of  prestige,  and  lacking  the  sheet  anchor  of  imperialism — 
that  of  concentrating  authority  and  cementing  the  loyalty 
of  the  people. 

For  forty  centuries  the  teachings  of  Confucius  have 
dominated  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  China’s  four 
hundred  millions — seventy-four  per  cent,  of  the  people  are 
agriculturist,  over  ninety  per  cent,  are  illiterate  and 
devoted  to  conservatism — and  they  will  not  turn  against 
the  principles  in  which  they  have  been  steeped  for  so  long. 
In  this  connection  I  recall  the  proposition  made  some  time 
ago  to  develop  the  rich  coalfields  of  Shensi  province. 
The  people  were  up  in  arms  against  such  action,  the  area 
in  question  being  the  home  of  the  mighty  dragon  Feng  Sui, 
who,  if  his  slumbers  were  disturbed,  would  issue  forth  and 
spread  fire,  death,  and  pestilence  throughout  the  land.  So 
the  dragon  slept  on  and  the  coalfields  remained  untapped. 

As  to  the  future  of  China,  there  are  factors  affecting 
the  problem  not  hitherto  taken  into  account  in  Europe, 
possibly  because  there  has  not  been  time  to  realise  the 
magnitude  of  the  Far  Eastern  problem,  and  the  combina¬ 
tions  that  may  be  engineered  by  leaders  hungering  for 
wealth  and  power.  The  existence  of  unequal  treaties  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  Chinese  attitude  towards  the 
West,  treaties  that  were  entered  into  in  the  old  days  and 
now  inapplicable  to  modern  conditions.  The  nation  that 
takes  the  initiative  in  the  readjustment  of  those  treaties  on 
a  reciprocal  basis  will  meet  with  a  cordial  reception  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  people.  There  will  then  be  no  boy¬ 
cott,  extremism,  or  anti-foreign  feeling,  and  great  would 
be  the  advantage  to  trade  and  commerce.  A  strong  and 
united  China  would  result,  the  people  are  not  anxious  for 
strife  and  dissension,  and,  given  the  opportunity,  they  will 
lean  more  than  ever  towards  the  side  of  peace  and 
prosperity. 

The  Chinese  are  pacifist  by  instinct  and  training,  they 
have  no  aspirations  towards  martial  greatness,  and  in  any 
dispute,  irrespective  of  the  issues  at  stake,  mediation  is  at 
once  the  strong  point  with  them.  They  are  ever  anxious 
to  promote  trade  and  commerce,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  when  the  trade  agreement  was  concluded 
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between  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Moscow 
Soviet  the  Chinese  displayed  great  interest  in  it  and 
closely  watched  its  outcome.  They  have  always  been 
aware  that  the  Bolsheviks  were  far  more  anxious  to  spend 
their  available  gold  on  propaganda  than  on  commerce; 
they  did  not  believe  that  trade  was  possible  with  the  Soviet, 
and,  although  they  have  always  recognised  that  the 
recovery  of  Russia  is  impracticable  apart  from  sound  com¬ 
mercial  penetration,  they  saw  that  any  trade  agreement 
would  be  inoperative.  The  Chinese,  with  their  inherent 
sagacity,  do  not  dispute  that  trade  with  Russia  is  eminently 
desirable,  but  they  argue  that  business  with  such  fanatics 
is  out  of  the  question. 

In  pursuance  of  their  commercial  activities  the  Chinese 
have  been  favourably  disposed  towards  schemes  of  foreign 
origin,  provided  they  are  in  the  nature  of  a  sound  and 
legitimate  business  proposition.  The  drawback  in  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned  is  the  question  of  extraterritoriality, 
under  which  British  subjects  are  amenable  to  British  law 
only,  and  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  a  Chinese  court.  The 
restrictions  placed  on  our  trade  enterprise  is  the  corollary 
to  the  rights  we  enjoy  from  extraterritoriality.  In  any 
case,  all  exploratory  syndicates  would  have  to  be  controlled 
from  the  West,  for  Celestial  business  methods  are  in  a 
class  by  themselves  and  not  easy  of  mastery  by  Europeans. 
For  example,  industries  in  China  are  either  on  a  basis  of 
single  proprietary  rights,  or  a  system  of  partnership,  and 
only  in  rare  cases  is  there  anything  in  the  way  of  joint  stock 
companies. 

We  now  come  to  Japan,  who  has  not  yet  moved  against 
the  Bolshevik  wave,  but  is  waiting  until  the  situation 
develops.  The  Japanese  wish  to  exploit  China  eco¬ 
nomically  and  to  capture  one  of  the  richest  markets  in 
the  world,  a  race  in  which  America  is  also  taking  part. 
The  future  of  Japan  is  largely  dependent  on  her  retention 
of  the  Chinese  market,  whilst  the  question  of  her  surplus 
population  becomes  daily  more  acute.  The  Chinese  dis¬ 
like  for  the  Japanese  is  hereditary,  a  hatred  that  has  been 
aggravated  by  aggressive  policy  towards  China  since  1895. 
There  is  little  hope  of  Japanese  expansion  on  the  Chinese 
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mainland,  and  they,  therefore,  turn  to  the  lands  lying 
between  Japan  and  Australia,  which  ethnically  are  coloured 
men’s  lands,  although  politically,  with  the  exception  of 
Siam,  they  are  under  white  control.  So  the  problem  before 
us  involves  Australia,  the  northern  territory  of  which  is 
climatically  suited  to  the  Japanese,  and  one  to  which 
they  aspire. 

A  short  time  since  a  number  of  Japanese  agents  was 
despatched  through  Asia  ostensibly  to  study  commercial 
conditions,  but  most  of  their  time  was  devoted  to  political 
research  and  what  could  be  made  of  a  pan-Asiatic  combine, 
with  “Asia  for  the  Asiatics  ”  as  the  slogan.  The  reception 
accorded  this  movement  was  so  indifferent  that,  inter  alia, 
the  question  of  racial  expansion  became  still  more  acute. 

Although  the  Japanese  have  been  baulked  in  their 
attempts  to  expand  in  China,  they  have  taken  determined 
steps  to  finance  trade  by  the  formation  of  banking  institu¬ 
tions  that  are  to  be  the  medium  for  Japanese  commerce. 
They  are  particularly  active  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia, 
and  in  the  latter  country  are  endeavouring  to  acquire  the 
old  Russian  rights  and  the  abrogation  of  certain  privileges 
accruing  to  the  Russians  under  the  Protocol  of  September, 
1912,  concluded  between  Russia  and  Mongolia,  and  those 
emanating  from  the  Russo-Chinese  Treaty  of  1913. 
Before,  however,  Japanese  trade  can  gain  a  monopoly  in 
China  the  quality  of  goods  supplied  must  undergo 
improvement.  The  articles  are  passable  at  the  outset,  but 
once  the  market  is  considered  as  captured  there  is  a  marked 
deterioration  in  the  standard,  and  as  the  Chinese  provinces 
develop  and  competition  increases  the  demand  will  grow 
for  goods  of  superior  quality. 

The  United  States  are  also  showing  commercial  activity 
in  many  parts  of  China;  indeed,  they  have  gone  as  far 
afield  as  Russian  Central  Asia,  where  a  short  time  since  an 
American  consul  was  established  at  Tashkent  with  a  view 
to  potential  trade,  when  it  was  anticipated  that,  with  a 
return  to  normal  conditions,  a  commercial  boom  would 
result. 

For  the  regeneration  of  China  the  difficulty  lies  in 
breaking  up  the  numerous  military  bodies,  and  in  bringing 
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the  provinces  under  one  government.  F oreign  aggression 
should  cease,  the  forces  of  obstruction  must  be  removed, 
and  industrial  development  pursued  with  an  increase  of 
purchasing  power  in  the  people.  Education  is  a  great 
point  in  China;  it  exercises  remarkable  influence  on  public 
opinion,  and  will  play  a  leading  part  in  the  reformation  of 
a  country  where  there  has  ever  been  respect  for  learning. 

I  referred  to  the  corruption  prevalent  throughout  China ; 
indeed,  it  is  estimated  that  the  amounts  illegally  amassed 
by  the  various  provincial  combatant  leaders  in  the  last 
eight  years  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  discharge  the 
monetary  obligations  of  China  under  her  national  debt.  In 
population  and  potential  strength  China  is  the  first  in  the 
world,  and  her  natural,  industrial,  and  economic  resources 
are  such  that  she  could  be  the  richest  country,  and  her 
national  debt  would  be  small  when  compared  with  the 
revenue  she  could  produce. 

Efforts  are,  however,  being  made  to  advance  on  sound 
and  rational  lines,  and  the  recent  visit  to  this  country  of  a 
mission  composed  of  men  who  have  the  interests  of  China 
at  heart  will  enable  the  nation  to  gain  further  touch  with 
European  thought  and  sympathy.  These  ra-pfrochements 
tend  towards  the  increase  of  China’s  power  as  a  factor  in 
the  Far  Eastern  question.  At  present  she  is  hampered  by 
internecine  warfare,  the  rival  governors  are  striving  for 
power  and  loot,  levying  taxation  in  their  respective  areas 
and  ignoring  any  central  authority. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  it  can  be  confidently  asserted 
that  British  prestige  is  predominant  in  China.  We  com¬ 
mand  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people,  and  the 
initiative,  if  taken  by  us,  in  the  stabilisation  of  the  country 
would  be  sure  of  cordial  co-operation. 
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By  “  Augur  ” 

On  the  third  day  of  the  Great  Strike  an  airplane  deposited 
an  important  passenger  at  Croydon,  near  London.  It  was 
M.  Parmentier,  the  well-known  financial  expert  of  the 
French  Government.  In  spite  of  the  turmoil  of  the  strike 
he  had  been  sent  over  on  a  mission  which  brooked  of  no 
delay.  He  had  to  see  Mr.  Strong,  the  Governor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  The  franc  was 
falling  abruptly,  and  it  was  necessary  to  discuss  the  situa¬ 
tion  immediately  with  the  banker  from  the  United  States. 
As  Mr.  Strong  was  in  London,  M.  Parmentier  flew  across 
the  Channel  to  meet  him. 

People  in  the  inner  circle  of  knowledge  were  not  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  visit.  They  knew  that  Mr.  Strong  represents 
the  powerful  foreign  partner,  who  has  now  installed 
himself  in  the  affairs  of  Europe :  American  finance. 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  speaking  in  the  House  with 
the  weight  which  belongs  to  his  position  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  has  explained  how  through  the  war  the 
gold  of  Europe  was  drained  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  and  how  the  States  of  the  old  continent  are  now 
the  tributaries  of  the  great  American  Republic.  Mr. 
Churchill  said  : — 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  at  the  present  moment  the  amount 
that  the  United  States  is  receiving  from  Europe  under  arrangements 
which  have  already  been  made  is  approximately  equal  to  the  whole  amount 
of  reparations  which  Germany  is  paying.  .  .  .  The  expansion  of  trade  of 
the  United  States  during  the  ten  years  of  the  War  amounted  to  no  less 
than  thirty-three  thousand  million  dollars,  or  more  than  one  and  a  half 
times  the  entire  United  States  debt.  In  other  words,  the  export  trade 
of  the  United  States  grew  up  like  a  mushroom  in  the  night,  fertilised  and 
nourished  by  the  bloodshed  in  Europe.  (House  of  Commons,  March 
29,  1926.) 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  reproach  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  with  their  present  prosperity.  Our  object  is  merely 
to  show  the  exact  relative  position  of  the  two  continents. 
A  great  part  of  the  gold  having  been  locked  up  in 
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American  vaults,  Europe,  by  the  force  of  events,  has  been 
obliged  to  accept  American  finance  as  a  powerful  and 
permanent  influence  over  her  affairs.  This  influence  is  a 
very  real  thing.  It  came  out  into  the  open  for  the  first  time 
during  the  London  Conference  of  1924  for  the  Dawes 
Plan  for  German  reparations  payments.  We  saw  then 
three  parties  represented  :  the  victorious  Allies,  the  van¬ 
quished  Germans,  and  the  American  bankers.  The  final 
draft  of  the'  Dawes  Plan  was  the  result  of  protracted  con¬ 
sultation  between  the  three  parties  as  equals. 

The  putting  into  force  of  the  Dawes  Plan  was  the  signal 
for  an  influx  of  American  working  capital  into  Germany. 
This  flow  of  the  conquering  dollar  has  gone  on  ever  since 
with  varying  intensity  and  in  various  directions.  But  it  is 
a  generally  accepted  axiom  of  the  economists  that  im¬ 
poverished  Europe  for  its  economic  resurrection  needs  the 
continued  influx  of  more  and  more  American  capital.  On 
the  other  hand,  American  trade  with  Europe  and  the 
repayments  of  debt  by  Europe  to  America  cannot  proceed 
and  develop  normally  without  gold  credits  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  comes  to  this  :  to  trade  with  the 
United  States  and  to  pay  them  we  need  American  gold. 
Whatever  the  construction  put  on  this  fact,  the  fact  itself 
remains  as  hard  and  massive  as  a  block  of  granite. 

There  was  a  tendency  in  the  United  States  after  the  war 
to  withdraw  absolutely  from  all  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe.  The  idea  was  to  grab  all  the  money  that  could 
be  practically  obtained  and  to  leave  Europe  to  her  own 
devices.  But  the  plan  could  not  work  on  these  lines,  and 
the  debt  arrangements  concluded  lately  with  the  debtors  at 
Washington  show  that  the  idea  of  “magnificent  isolation” 
has  few  defenders  left  among  the  American  statesmen  and 
financiers.  The  close  union  established  between  American 
finance  and  the  Bank  of  England  proves  that  recognition 
of  interlocking  interests  has  come  to  Wall  Street. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  Great  Strike  we  missed  an 
important  development :  the  meeting  at  Geneva  of  the 
Committee  appointed  to  prepare  for  the  International 
Economic  Conference  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  most  important,  perhaps  the  only 
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important,  decision  of  the  Committee  was  that  it  recom¬ 
mended  the  calling  of  the  Conference  of  principal  State 
banks  foreseen  by  a  resolution  of  the  Economic  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Genoa  in  1922.  It  had  been  then  said  that  to 
stabilise  the  currencies  of  Europe  it  was  necessary  to 
ensure  close  contact  between  the  principal  banks,  and  it 
had  been  decided  at  Genoa  that  the  Bank  of  England 
should  be  given  the  right  to  call  a  conference  of  bankers 
at  an  opportune  moment.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  if 
the  Great  Strike  had  not  taken  place  an  important  pre¬ 
liminary  meeting  would  have  been  held  in  London  at  the 
Bank  of  England  in  connection  with  this  proposal. 
Mr.  Strong’s  presence  in  London  is  said  to  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  scheme.  But  the  step,  though  delayed  by 
the  strike,  will  certainly  be  taken  in  a  not  too  far  distant 
future.  And  American  participation  in  any  general  scheme 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  finances  of  Europe  is 
inevitable. 

What  took  place  during  the  Parmentier-Strong  negotia¬ 
tions  is  characteristic.  It  is  clear  that  the  subject  of  the 
conversations  was  the  provision  by  American  finance  of 
dollar  credits  to  assist  the  stabilisation  of  the  French  franc. 
France  has  better  means  to  take  drastic  steps  to  save  her 
exchange  in  foreign  money  markets  than  some  people 
imagine.  For  the  gold  reserve  of  the  Banque  de  France 
is  intact.  It  is  the  second  largest  in  the  world.  But 
in  dealing  with  international  speculation  in  exchanges 
what  is  most  needed  are  credit  facilities,  immediate, 
flexible,  and  the  amount  of  which  is  not  known  exactly 
to  the  other  party.  For  this  end  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Strong  was  necessary  and  invaluable.  We  have  reason 
to  think  that  he  refused  to  give  it.  His  refusal  was  not 
the  result  of  any  distrust  of  the  essential  financial  stability 
of  France.  The  resources  of  that  rich  country  are  too  well 
known  to  permit  any  doubts  as  to  her  ultimate  future.  But 
our  American  partner  has  some  very  definite  views  on  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  Europe,  and  the  French  proposal 
clashed  with  them. 

These  views  on  the  general  economic  and  financial  re¬ 
settlement  of  Europe  will  be  much  discussed  in  the  near 
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future,  and  it  is  well  to  be  acquainted  with  them. 
Although  we  can  speak  about  them  as  being  the  views 
of  our  American  partners,  in  fairness  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  their  origin  is  in  this  country.  In  Mr. 
Montagu  Norman,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
we  see  the  man  who  occupies  the  post  of  expert  adviser 
to  the  financiers  of  the  world.  His  intellectual  leader¬ 
ship,  backed  by  the  united  forces  of  American  finance  and 
of  the  City  of  London,  is  the  outstanding  fact  in  the 
present  situation.  Backed  by  such  forces  his  arguments 
are  irresistible.  His  principal  argument  is  that  Europe 
can  be  saved  only  by  a  complete  return  to  the  gold 
standard.  In  this  he  is  in  complete  agreement  with  our 
American  partners,  who  give  him  their  unstinted  support. 
The  reintroduction  of  the  gold  standard  in  this  country 
was  possible  only  because  Mr.  Norman  before  attempting 
it,  with  the  consent  of  the  British  Treasury,  obtained 
powerful  financial  support  in  New  York.  The  action  of 
the  gold  standard  in  Great  Britain  and  its  bearing  upon 
the  European  situation  has  been  best  judged  by 
M.  Pouyanne,  the  French  Financial  Attache  in  London,  in 
the  illuminating  article  contributed  by  him  to  the  Banker 
in  March. 

Germany  has  also  been  brought  into  line  on  the  gold 
standard  issue.  Mr.  Strong,  Mr.  Norman  and  Herr 
.Schacht,  the  Governor  of  the  Reichsbank,  with  the  addition 
of  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  American  Agent-General  for  German 
Reparations  under  the  Dawes  Plan,  form  to-day  the  most 
powerful  and  influential  group  of  men  in  Europe,  and 
perhaps  in  the  world.  The  success  of  the  Locarno 
Conference,  which  “  westernised  ”  German  foreign  policy 
to  a  great  extent,  was  principally  due  to  the  advice  given 
in  Berlin  by  the  British  and  the  American  bankers  in 
support  of  their  German  colleague.  They  gave  advice, 
but  there  are  cases  when  ultimatums  are  hidden  beneath 
a  mild  advisory  formula.  Germany,  needing  foreign  gold 
credits  to  get  her  trade  and  industries  on  a  solid  working 
foundation,  understood  the  hint  and  went  to  Locarno. 
The  laurels  were  collected  by  the  politicians,  but  the  scene 
had  been  prepared  by  the  bankers. 
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Franco-British  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the 
war  debt,  which  were  resumed  in  London  immediately 
after  the  strike,  were  carried  on,  if  we  may  use  the  ex¬ 
pression,  in  the  shadow  cast  by  the  great  bulk  of  our 
American  partners.  There  may  be  some  truth  even  in  the 
statement  that  Mr.  Winston,  the  Under-Secretary  of  the 
Washington  Treasury,  came  over  to  London  specially  to 
watch  the  development  of  the  negotiations.  In  any  case 
the  French  delegation  warned  the  British  Treasury  before¬ 
hand  that  the  ratification  of  the  Berenger-Mellon  settle¬ 
ment  by  the  Senate  in  Washington  would  not  take  place 
if  the  terms  of  the  Franco  British  agreement  were  contrary 
to  American  views  of  equal  treatment  for  all  the  creditors 
of  France.  And,  said  the  French,  if  our  settlement  with 
the  United  States  falls  through  there  is  no  practical  object 
for  us  to  go  on  with  our  agreement  with  Great  Britain, 
because  it  could  not  be  carried  out. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  our  American  partners  the 
main  objection  to  the  terms  of  the  Franco-British  settle¬ 
ment  was  that  the  agreement  between  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  Banque  de  France  was  left  outside  the  scope  of 
the  agreement  between  the  two  Governments.  The  facts 
in  regard  to  this  particular  issue  are  that  during  the 
war  the  Bank  of  England  made  advances  to  the  French 
bank  in  all  to  the  amount  of  about  seventy-one  million 
pounds  against  gold  deposited  as  security  in  London. 
After  a  long  series  of  negotiations  a  final  agreement  was 
entered  into  by  the  parties  for  the  repayment  of  these 
credits  during  a  number  of  years  at  a  rate  of  interest  which 
works  out  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum.  Our  American 
partners  considered  this  rate  of  interest  for  a  loan, 
especially  when  there  is  gold  security,  as  usurious,  and 
demanded  that  either  in  the  general  Franco-British 
settlement  the  payments  to  the  Bank  of  England  should 
be  included,  or  that  the  American  advances  made  during 
the  war  for  the  object  of  maintaining  the  French  exchange 
to  the  extent  of  about  eight  hundred  million  dollars  should 
be  paid  at  the  same  high  rate  of  interest.  This  American 
demand  explains  why  M.  Peret,  when  he  came  to  London, 
was  accompanied  by  M.  Aupetit,  the  Secretary-General  of 
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the  Banque  de  France.  It  was  the  business  of  the  latter 
to  try  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Montagu  Norman  a  revision 
of  the  agreement  with  the  Bank  of  England.  Mr. 
Houghton,  the  United  States  Ambassador  in  London, 
made  at  Washington,  some  time  ago,  a  statement  on  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  which  by  its  vigorous  and  outspoken  tone 
created  a  sensation.  Mr.  Houghton’s  language  was  not 
that  of  a  diplomat.  He  spoke  as  the  representative  of  the 
American  partners  with  a  large  stake  in  Europe,  and  as  such 
he  said  the  right  thing.  That  our  American  partners  are 
taking  the  work  of  assisting  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Europe  very  seriously  is  proved  by  their  painstaking 
effort  to  investigate  our  position  down  to  the  smallest 
details.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  Washing¬ 
ton  some  facts  about  our  position  are  better  known,  though 
perhaps  not  better  understood,  than  here. 

The  list  of  prophets  has  been  closed  in  the  Bible,  and 
new  applications  are  not  encouraged.  Yet  we  are  inclined 
to  predict  the  probable  course  which  our  American  partners 
will  encourage  us  to  pursue  in  the  near  future  to  achieve 
the  economic  and  hnancial  rehabilitation  of  Europe. 
Taking  for  granted  that  the  need  of  close  co-operation 
between  the  principal  banks  is  recognised,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  chief  effort  will  now  be  directed 
towards  obtaining  the  independence  of  the  Banque  de 
France  from  internal  French  politics.  This  is  the  first 
inevitable  condition.  At  present  the  Banque  de  France 
cannot  take  part  in  the  united  action  foreseen  by  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Genoa  Conference.  For  it  is  the  prisoner  of 
the  politicians.  Its  Governor  cannot  meet  as  an  equal  the 
Governors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  and  of  the  Reichsbank.  France  needs  foreign 
credits  as  a  desert  needs  water.  The  City  of  London 
and  Wall  Street  know  that  these  credits  must  be  given 
without  stint  if  France  is  to  become  a  useful  member  of 
an  economically  consolidated  Europe.  And  whilst  France 
is  not  such  a  member  there  can  be  no  reconstruction.  All 
this  is  known.  But  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Montagu 
Norman,  and  therefore  also  Mr.  Strong,  will  refuse  to 
commit  himself  to  the  rendering  of  financial  assistance  on 
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a  large  scale  so  long  as  they  are  not  guaranteed  that  the 
sums  advanced  will  be  in  the  hands  of  an  independent 
financial  institution,  and  will  be  employed  only  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  they  were  given.  For  it  should  be  well 
understood  that  once  financial  aid  to  France  has  been 
started  in  earnest  it  will  have  to  be  carried  through  until 
the  successful  end  irrespective  of  the  amount.  This  being 
so,  it  is  impossible  to  give  assistance  without  moral 
security.  M.  Parmentier  may  have  and  probably  did  offer 
to  Mr.  Strong  irreproachable  security  in  gold,  but  it  would 
have  been  preferable  if  instead  he  had  been  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  general  plan  of  financial  reform  which  after  having 
been  passed  through  the  Chamber  would  have  made  the 
Banque  de  France  an  absolutely  free  and  independent 
financial  institution.  Free  and  independent  in  fact  and 
not  in  name  only. 


THE  LONDON  TRAFFIC  PROBLEM 

By  Col.  R.  E.  Crompton,  C.B.  ' 

Traffic  congestion  has  long  been  with  us.  Some  of  us 
can  remember  the  blocks  and  vexatious  delays  which 
occurred  during  the  London  Season  in  the  old  days 
described  by  Thackeray  and  Trollope — those  days  when 
the  fashionable  world  lived  almost  entirely  in  Mayfair, 
between  Piccadilly  and  Oxford  Street;  when  Belgravia 
was  looked  upon  askance  and  Kensington  was  a  far-away 
suburb — when  the  county  families  occupied  their  London 
houses  in  Mayfair  from  April  to  July.  Even  then,  during 
the  Derby  and  Ascot  weeks,  although  all  vehicles  were 
then  horse-drawn  and  the  total  number  on  the  streets  was 
probably  less  than  one-tenth  of  what  it  is  at  present,  the 
drivers  of  the  omnibuses,  past-masters  of  street  chaff  and 
persiflage,  made  fun  of  the  unfortunate  country  coachman 
attempting  to  steer  his  barouche  and  pair  through  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  the  mass  of  slow-moving  brewers’  drays,  coal 
carts  and  railway  vans,  which  in  those  days  were  allowed 
unrestricted  use  of  the  streets  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The 
difficulties  were  increased  by  the  then  universal  use  of 
granite  pavement,  which,  even  in  summer,  was,  when 
freshly  watered,  so  slippery  that  fallen  horses  struggling 
in  the  shafts  were  a  common  sight.  When  one  inquired 
at  the  back  of  a  traffic  block  the  cause  of  the  delay,  the 
almost  invariable  answer  would  be  “  another  horse  down.” 
The  noise  at  that  time  was  so  deafening  that  the  roar  of 
the  traffic,  caused  by  the  steel  wheels  on  the  granite  blocks, 
could  be  heard  half  across  Hyde  Park.  Surely  there  was 
then  a  traffic  problem,  and  our  present  trouble  is  seen, 
after  all,  to  be  only  one  of  degree.  Now  that  owing  to  the 
advent  of  the  motor  vehicle  the  number  of  vehicles  on 
our  streets  has  been  increased  tenfold,  and  is  likely  to 
be  increased  twentyfold,  it  is  small  wonder  that  public 
opinion  has  forced  Parliament  to  grant  powers  to  the 
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Ministry  of  Transport  to  form  advisory  committees 
seriously  to  tackle  this  important  and  difficult  problem. 

At  a  time  when  Sir  Henry  Maybury,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  new  Advisory  Committee,  has  visited  New  York  and 
the  other  large  American  cities  to  see  what  he  can  learn 
from  the  measures  there  adopted ;  when  we  are  informed 
that  already  experiments  have  been  tried  in  one-way  traffic 
to  obtain  a  better  use  of  the  street  surface  by  police 
regulation;  it  appears  opportune  to  discuss  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  have  to  be  faced  before  the  problem  can 
adequately  be  dealt  with. 

At  present  the  observed  rate  at  which  the  Londoner 
can  progress  from  west  to  east  or  east  to  west  is  often 
reduced  to  five  or  six  miles  per  hour.  In  other  words, 
anyone  keeping  an  appointment  within  the  inner  London 
area  and  travelling  along  the  congested  lines,  might 
just  as  well  walk  as  attempt  to  mount  a  ’bus  or  drive  his 
own  motor  car. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  conditions  as  they  are.  During 
the  last  seventy  years  London  has  extended  till  what  is 
now  called  Greater  London  covers  an  area  reaching  from 
east  to  west  along  both  banks  of  the  Thames  for  a 
distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  and  stretches  north  and 
south  to  a  somewhat  less  extent.  Whereas  seventy  years 
ago  the  inhabitants  of  London  lived  in  what  is  now  called 
Inner  London,  a  very  large  proportion  of  married  men 
have  migrated  into  the  suburbs,  and,  since  the  advent  of 
the  motor  car,  so  far  into  the  country  districts  that  their 
houses  are  often  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  distant  from 
their  places  of  business.  This  movement  and  the  facility 
for  such  east  and  west  traffic  has  recently  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  large  sums  spent  since  the  war  on  the 
urterial  roads  which  extend  from  London  to  Southend  on 
;he  east,  from  London  to  Windsor  and  to  Kingston,  and 
jilong  the  line  of  the  Portsmouth  road  on  the  west.  These 
improvements  in  the  exterior  roads  have  greatly  added 
to  the  traffic  difficulties.  They  have  caused  great  concen¬ 
tration  of  traffic  on  the  few  existing  east  and  west  lines 
of  thoroughfare  which  are  chiefly  north  of  the  Thames, 
so  that  it  is  small  wonder  that  such  routes  as  those  from 
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Shepherd’s  Bush  through  Oxford  Street  to  the  Bank,  and 
from  Hammersmith  Broadway  through  Kensington, 
Piccadilly,  Charing  Cross  and  the  Strand,  have,  to  all 
appearance,  been  entirely  overcrowded  with  traffic,  and 
that  traffic  blocks  are  so  frequent  and  threaten  soon  to 
become  continuous.  The  writer  advisedly  uses  the  word 
“  appear,”  for  it  will  be  seen  later  on  that  a  very  careful 
study  and  a  census  of  the  traffic  on  certain  of  these 
thoroughfares,  taken  at  times  when  the  traffic  was  at  its 
maximum,  has  shown  that  our  streets,  as  they  are,  apart 
from  a  few  local  widenings  at  certain  points,  are  capable, 
if  the  traffic  were  regulated  as  the  writer  proposes,  of 
carrying  the  present  traffic  at  a  greatly  increased  speed. 

The  Advisory  Committee  has  already  laid  down  rules  as 
to  the  number  of  vehicles  which  can  be  parked  in  certain 
squares  and  streets  not  used  for  through  traffic,  and  we 
know  that  experiments  have  been  tried,  following  the 
example  of  New  York,  in  one-way  traffic  so  that  the  full 
width  of  a  street  can  be  taken  up  by  traffic  all  moving  in 
one  direction,  and  its  capacity  therefore  doubled. 

We  also  soon  expect  to  see  regulations  issued  to  lessen 
the  abuse  at  present  caused  by  vehicles  of  all  classes 
standing  for  long  periods  drawn  up  at  the  kerb,  and  at 
these  points  limiting  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  street. 

It  is  possible  also  that  an  attempt  will  be  made,  now 
that  the  number  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  using  the  con¬ 
gested  thoroughfares  is  very  small,  to  relegate  all  horse- 
drawn  traffic  to  parallel  or  alternate  lines,  and  entirely 
to  prohibit  their  use  in  the  crowded  thoroughfares  during 
what  we  may  call  the  busy  hours  when  congestion  is  most 
observable. 

But  when  all  this  is  done  there  will  still  remain  the 
great  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  cross  traffic.  At  the 
present  time  the  delays  caused  by  cross  traffic  are  so  great 
and  so  easily  observed,  that  it  is  practically  admitted  by 
everyone  that,  if  cross  traffic  can  be  passed  through  the 
main  lines  by  the  use  either  of  bridges  or  of  tunnels,  the 
point-to-point  speed  of  the  main  line  traffic  would  be 
almost  doubled.  We  have  all  heard  of  Sir  Alfred  Yarrow’s 
generous  offer  to  design  and  erect  at  his  own  expense  a 
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bridge  to  carry  cross  traffic  at  such  an  important  point  as 
one  of  the  Circuses,  or  .where  Tottenham  Court  Road 
crosses  Oxford  Street,  and  the  writer  understands  that 
Sir  Alfred  has  made  similar  proposals  to  deal  with  Hyde 
Park  Corner.  The  engineering  difficulties,  as  well  as  the 
great  damage  to  frontagers  holding  shops  or  offices  at 
points  near  these  bridges,  make  it  seem  that  this  bridge 
proposal  is  a  very  doubtful  solution  of  our  difficulties, 
London  is  peculiar  in  one  respect :  in  no  other  large 
city  is  the  cross  traffic  problem  so  acute.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  disposition  of  the  large  railway  stations  along 
the  Euston  Road,  and  of  those  serving  the  country  to  the 
south  of  the  Thames,  at  London  Bridge,  Waterloo, 
Charing  Cross,  and  Victoria,  and  to  the  neglect  of  the 
railway  companies  to  provide  north  and  south  railway 
communication  for  the  carriage  of  goods  across  London. 
Also  the  railway  companies  have  added  to  their  sins  by 
locating  so  many  of  their  receiving  and  despatching 
offices  at  prominent  corners  in  busy  thoroughfares;  they 
are  actually  passing  goods  across  London  from  north  to 
south  which  ought  never  to  have  left  the  railway 
truck.  Again,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  they 
managed  to  shelve  the  late  A,  W.  Gattie’s  scheme  for  a 
railway  central  clearing  station,  which  if  it  had  been  carried 
out  would  have  taken  off  the  streets  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  railway  vans.  It  follows  that  the  railway  van  traffic 
is  largely  north  and  south,  and  this  part  of  the  railway 
traffic  must  eventually  be  dealt  with  by  a  revival  of  Gattie’s 
scheme  in  a  modified  form.  But  a  satisfactory  passenger 
connection  between  the  north  and  south,  although  it  may 
come,  is  hardly  likely  to  be  made  in  our  time.  For  many 
years  to  come  passengers  from  the  north  must  tranship 
themselves  and  their  luggage  into  taxis  to  traverse  London 
to  the  southern  stations  and  vice  versa.  But  even  as  it  is 
the  number  of  vehicles  forming  the  cross  traffic,  which  now 
holds  up  and  delays  the  main  line  east  and  west  traffic,  is 
comparatively  small  compared  with  the  latter,  and  it  is  the 
object  of  this  paper  to  show  that  this  cross  traffic  can  be 
dealt  with  without  waiting  for  heavy  expenditure  on  street 
widening,  or  in  providing  for  entirely  new  alternative  east 
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and  west  routes.  Such  expenditure  on  widening  ought  to 
be  concentrated  on  certain  well-known  difficult  points,  such 
as  those  existing  at  Oxford  Street  and  Piccadilly  Circus, 
and  at  the  corner  of  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  a  few 
other  points. 

The  writer  for  many  years  held  a  position  on  the  old 
Road  Board,  and  was  then  engaged  with  the  late  Sir  John 
Macdonald  in  studying  the  problems  of  street  traffic  and 
how  they  were  then  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  motor-driven  vehicles.  So  that  the  reader 
must  understand  that  what  he  now  proposes  as  to  regu¬ 
lating  traffic  is  not  the  result  of  observations  made  during 
the  last  year  or  two,  but  of  matured  observations  extending 
over  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Before  attempting  to  describe  a  scheme  for  increasing 
the  point-to-point  speed  on  our  congested  thoroughfares, 
it  is  well  to  take  stock  of  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
which  govern  the  driving  of  the  modern  vehicle  on  our 
streets. 

The  driver  of  the  modern  motor  car  has  many,  advantages 
over  the  horse  driver,  he  no  longer  need  fear  to  rein  up  his 
horses  suddenly  when  the  street  surface  is  slippery.  The 
length  of  street  occupied  by  our  largest  omnibuses  or 
char-a-bancs  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  heavy  slow- 
moving  vans  drawn  by  four  horses;  and  that  of  the  most 
luxurious  motor  car  is  less  than  that  of  the  pair-horse 
barouche ;  while  smaller  vehicles,  light  cars  and  light  vans, 
compare  still  more  favourably.  Again,  when  we  think  of 
the  street  surface  occupied  we  must  always  add  to  the 
length  of  the  vehicle  the  free  space,  or  headway,  in  front 
of  it  which  must  be  allowed  when  it  is  driven  at  the 
moderate  speed  of  twelve  miles  per  hour.  With  horse- 
drawn  vehicles,  and  with  the  first  motor  cars,  this  headway 
had  to  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  vehicle  itself,  in  many 
cases  twenty  feet  or  thirty  feet ;  whereas  owing  to 
improvements  in  brakes,  in  non-slipping  tyres,  and  in 
driving  and  steering  arrangements,  the  driver  of  the 
modern  motor  omnibus  carrying  fifty  passengers  can  safely 
drive  at  twelve  miles  per  hour  with  only  a  clearance  length 
between  vehicles  of  ten  feet  as  a  maximum.  Undoubtedly 
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these  facilities  should  have  enabled  the  present-day 
vehicles  to  occupy  the  street  surface  much  more  effectively 
than  was  possible  a  few  years  ago,  and  this  has  undoubtedly 
to  some  extent  mitigated  the  congestion,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  even  more  intense  than  it  now  is. 

At  present  our  traffic  constables  are  stationed  chiefly  at 
important  crossing  points.  Their  duty  is  to  hold  back  the 
crossing  traffic  until  in  their  opinion  a  sufficient  number  of 
vehicles  have  accumulated  in  the  side  street.  They  then 
hold  up  the  main  line  traffic  and  signal  the  side  street  traffic 
across  it.  But  only  part  of  this  passes  right  across  the 
main  line;  the  rest  is  deflected  to  join  and  increase  the 
main  line  stream.  Although  the  increase  due  to  affluents 
from  side  streets  is  approximately  balanced  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  efflux,  both  processes  contribute  to  delay  the 
progress  of  the  main  stream. 

Let  us  imagine  ourselves  to  be  observers  from  an 
aeroplane  of  what  takes  place  at  Hyde  Park  Corner.  At 
that  crossing  the  east  and  west  traffic  is  held  up  by  the 
traffic  constables  stationed  in  the  main  line.  The  man  to 
the  eastward  holds  up  the  traffic  coming  from  the  east, 
the  other  man  stationed  opposite  St.  George’s  Hospital 
holds  up  that  coming  from  the  west.  Then  the  first-named 
constable  signals  across  the  traffic  from  Park  Lane,  and  a 
third  constable  signals  that  from  Hyde  Park  itself,  either 
right  across,  or  to  join  the  main  streams  in  either  direction. 
But  the  overhead  observer  would  see  that,  whereas,  up  to 
the  time  the  main  line  traffic  was  held  up,  it  was  proceeding 
in  both  directions  pretty  regularly  in  two  lines  abreast,  as 
soon  as  the  check  occurs  every  driver  from  some  distance 
to  the  rear  of  the  constable’s  arm  turns  slightly  out  to 
the  right.  This  is  due  to  the  well-known  driver’s  natural 
curiosity  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  front  of  him,  but  by 
so  doing  he  partly  obscures  the  view  of  the  driver 
immediately  behind  ‘  him,  who  accordingly  follows  his 
example.  Four  of  these  vehicles  drive  close  up  to  the 
policeman’s  arm,  so  that  a  phalanx  is  formed  of  closely 
packed  vehicles  five  abreast,  while  to  the  rear  of  them 
extends  a  large  open  triangular  area  of  street  almost  free 
of  vehicles.  When  the  constable  drops  his  arm  the  faster 
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vehicles  stream  out  at  once  to  the  front,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  Piccadilly  and  Knightsbridge  are  again  covered 
with  vehicles  moving  at  varying  speeds  and  at  irregular 
intervals. 

The  writer  has  been  observing  for  many  years  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  vehicles  using  the  streets,  as  well 
as  the  habits  of  their  drivers,  and  has  formed  a  strong 
opinion  that  the  vice  of  the  modern  motor  car  driver  is 
that  of  attempting  to  overtake  when  overtaking  is  really 
useless.  This  turning  out  to  overtake  and  then  driving 
at  high  speed  in  order  to  get  in  front  of  another  vehicle  is 
not  only  one  important  cause  of  traffic  congestion,  but  is 
extremely  dangerous  and  is  a  principal  cause  of  street 
accidents  to  crossing  pedestrians. 

At  an  early  period  it  occurred  to  the  writer  that  some 
method  might  be  devised  for  regulating  main  line  traffic 
on  well-defined  lines  in  such  a  manner  as  to  check  or 
entirely  prohibit  overtaking  and  at  the  same  time  enable 
a  driver  who  conformed  to  regulation  to  obtain  a  point-to- 
point  speed  far  in  excess  of  any  he  can  at  present  attain 
by  overtaking  and  interlacing  the  traffic  which  is  now  so 
irregularly  spread  over  our  street  surface. 

The  idea  of  separating  the  street  traffic  by  marking 
longitudinal  lines  on  the  street  surface  occurred  to  him 
long  ago,  but  interest  in  this  particular  matter  has  recently 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  success  which  has  followed 
the  dividing  of  our  important  country  roads  into  up  and 
down  lines  of  traffic  at  certain!  points  where  blind-corner 
collisions  have  occurred  owing  to  those  approaching  the 
corner  swinging  outwards  to  get  a  better  view  of  ap¬ 
proaching  traffic.  At  such  points  central  lines  defining  the 
portion  of  road  to  be  occupied  by  the  up  and  down  traffic 
respectively  have  been  very  successful,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  writer’s  project  which  is  now  to  be  described  is 
really  an  extension  of  this  principle. 

Put  briefly,  the  proposal  is  to  divide  all  thoroughfares, 
commencing  with  those  on  which  congestion  is  now  at  a 
maximum,  into  four,  or,  where  the  width  of  the  street 
permits,  five,  tracks  by  drawing  four  lines  on  the  surface, 
two  (called  the  A  lines)  at  a  distance  of  eight  feet  and 
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two  at  a  distance  of  sixteen  feet  from  the  kerbs,  called 
the  B  lines.  Thus  : — 

- Kerb 

1 

- _  A 

2 

- B 


2 

-  A 

I 

-  Kerb 

The  outer,  or  “stopping”  tracks  (“A  lines”  i  and  i) 
are  for  slow-moving  vehicles  and  for  those  wishing  to  stop. 

The  inner,  or  “  running  ”  tracks  (“  B  lines  ”  2  and  2) 
are  for  through  traffic  only,  and  vehicles  wishing  to  stop 
must  turn  from  the  B  lines  into  the  A  line  on  their  left 
before  doing  so. 

Where  space  permits  of  it  a  “  parking  ”  space  (3)  will 
be  provided  between  the  B  lines. 

We  have  now  to  show  how  the  traffic  police  can  be 
taught  to  marshal  all  vehicles,  whether  they  be  omnibuses 
or  heavy  vans  which  can  be  driven  at  twelve  miles  per 
hour,  or  smaller  vehicles  capable  of  the  same  speed,  into 
the  two  running  and  stopping  spaces  above  described  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  vehicles  running  on  the 
space  between  the  A  and  B  lines  to  run  continuously  and 
thus  attain  a  point-to-point  speed  of  twelve  miles  per  hour. 

As  an  example,  let  us  take  the  duty  of  a  marshalling 
constable  at  Hammersmith  Broadway.  Commencing  in 
the  morning  at  the  hour  when  traffic  regulation  becomes 
desirable,  he  would  hold  back  vehicles  proceeding  east¬ 
ward  until  he  has  sufficient  to  form  a  train  of  from  eight 
to  nine  omnibuses  or  heavy  vehicles,  and  probably  in  most 
cases  twenty  lighter  vehicles.  These  would  be  marshalled 
with  sufficient  headway,  say  eight  feet  or  ten  feet  between 
vehicles,  into  a  train  which  would  be  about  three  hundred 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long.  When  his  first 
train  is  completed  he  would  despatch  it  along  the  running 
track  with  instructions  to  proceed  steadily  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  miles  per  hour.  He  would  then  hold  back  sufficient 
vehicles  until,  two  and  a  half  minutes  later,  he  would 
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despatch  a  second  train,  and  so  on.  As  the  vehicles  com¬ 
posing  the  trains  would  be  instructed  to  rigidly  keep  their 
distance,  it  follows  that  there  would  be  trains  despatched 
at  two  and  a  half  minute  intervals,  or  twenty-four  trains 
per  hour,  with  considerable  gaps  between  the  back  of  one 
train  and  the  front  of  the  train  following  it.  These  gaps 
would  be  of  500  yards,  or  thereabouts,  as,  with  twenty-four 
trains  despatched  per  hour,  the  leading  vehicles  of  each 
train  would  be  exactly  eight  hundred  and  eighty  yards 
apart. 

We  now  come  to  the  duties  of  the  constables  at  the 
important  crossing  places,  such  as  Kensington  Church, 
the  junction  of  the  Brompton  and  Knightsbridge  roads  at 
Sloane  Street,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  Berkeley  Street,  Bond 
Street,  and  Piccadilly  Circus.  At  these  points  the  present 
staff  of  constables  stationed  in  the  main  line  would  be  no 
longer  necessary,  but  those  stationed  in  the  side  streets 
would,  as  before,  hold  up  the  traffic  until  the  time  at  which 
the  tail  of  a  train  is  passing  the  opening  of  the  side  street. 
Even  if  the  gaps  between  the  trains  on  the  east  and  west 
flowing  streams  does  not  then  coincide,  in  most  cases  there 
would  be  time  for  the  constable  to  signal  part  of  his 
traffic  through  both  gaps,  but  as  soon  as  the  train  on  the 
far  side  threatened  to  close  the  gap  he  would  signal  the 
remainder  of  the  crossing  traffic  to  turn  into  the  parking 
space  in  the  centre.  In  both  cases  part  of  the  crossing 
traffic  would  be  deflected  and  join  the  main  line  traffic, 
the  other  part  passing  right  through,  as  above  described. 
In  this  way  the  writer  believes  that  continuous  running 
can  be  obtained  for  the  trains  moving  on  the  B  lines. 

We  have  now  to  describe  the  use  of  the  space  between 
the  kerb  and  the  A  line  which  is  reserved  for  A  line  traffic. 
This  eight  feet  of  roadway  must  accommodate  all  the 
vehicles  which  desire  to  turn  to  their  left  into  a  side  street, 
or  to  stop  and  set  down  or  take  up  passengers,  or  to  deliver 
goods  from  light  delivery  vans.  Passengers  in  omnibuses 
travelling  on  the  B  lines  wishing  to  stop,  or  those  who,  at 
agreed  stopping  places,  wish  to  get  on  to  omnibuses  on 
the  B  lines  must  signal  to  the  conductor,  and  the  driver 
will  then  move  out  of  the  B  line  into  the  A  line  and  then 
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stop.  If  in  the  case  of  the  omnibuses  there  are  only  one 
or  two  passengers  wishing  to  alight  or  be  taken  up,  there 
is  probably  time  for  their  omnibus,  which  has  moved  out 
of  a  leading  position  from  the  B  line  into  the  A  line,  to 
rejoin  the  back  of  the  same  train  after  stopping  in  the  A 
line.  But  if  the  stop  is  too  long  for  this  the  stopping 
vehicle  must  wait  in  the  A  line  to  resume  its  position'  at 
the  rear  of  the  following  train  on  the  B  line.  The  same 
procedure  must  be  followed  by  private  cars  taking  up  or 
setting  down  passengers  and  for  light  goods  delivery. 

If  stopping  vehicles  in  the  A  line  have  cause  to  remain 
standing  beyond  a  reasonable  time  they  must  at  the  end 
of  this  stopping  time  move  out  of  the  A  line  across  the  next 
gap  in  the  B  line  into  the  nearest  parking  space.  In  many 
cases  this  parking  space  would  be  immediately  opposite 
the  place  where  they  stop,  but  in  some  cases  they  would 
have  to  move  along  the  B  line  until  they  come  to  a  place 
where  the  street  is  wide  enough  to  allow  of  such  parking 
space. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  long  gaps  of  five  hundred  yards 
absolutely  clear  of  moving  vehicles  will  give  great  facility 
and  safety  for  foot  passengers  to  cross  the  streets.  Such 
gaps,  when  the  trains  are  moving  at  twelve  miles  per  hour, 
will  allow  an  interval  of  nearly  one  and  a  half  minutes, 
which  should  be  sufficient  for  even  the  most  infirm  person 
to  walk  leisurely  across.  In  fact,  when  the  gap  occurs,  the 
street  would  appear  to  him  to  be  absolutely  clear  of 
vehicular  traffic,  apart  from  that  standing  in  the  A  line. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  in  practice  it  will  be  found  that 
the  space  occupied  by  the  vehicles  in  the  A  line  is  so  small 
that  much  of  the  A  line  street  surface  is  unoccupied.  If 
so,  even  horse-drawn  vehicles  may  be  allowed  to  use  it 
during  non-busy  hours,  for  at  these  times  it  will  be  easy 
for  a  fast-moving  vehicle  in  the  A  line  to  move  out  into 
the  gap  in  the  B  line  and  so  to  overtake  a  slow  vehicle,  and 
regain  the  A  line  if  he  desires  to  do  so. 

At  first  sight  this  arrangement  of  confining  the  traffic 
to  four  distinct  and  separate  lines,  and  of  massing  the 
vehicles  in  the  running  lines  into  trains  may  be  considered 
so  elaborate  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  teach  the  public  and 
private  drivers  to  accustom  themselves  to  it.  But  the 
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writer  believes  that  our  drivers  have  been  so  long  trained 
to  obey  the  present  signs  of  the  traffic  constables  that  the 
training  necessary  for  the  success  of  this  scheme  will 
depend  far  more  on  the  police  themselves  than  on  the 
drivers,  though,  of  course,  it  will  be  necessary  to  issue 
literature  to  them  explaining  the  principles  involved  and 
the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  new  system.  In  the 
case  of  the  drivers  of  public  service  vehicles  and  of  most 
commercial  vehicles  this  can  be  done  throifgh  their  existing 
associations,  who  can  without  difficulty  instruct  their  men. 
While  to  private  drivers,  whether  these  be  the  chauffeurs 
of  private  cars  or  owners  who  drive  their  own  cars,  cards 
of  instruction  could  and  should  be  issued  by  the  great  auto¬ 
mobile  governing  bodies  such  as  the  Royal  Automobile 
Club  or  the  Automobile  Association,  and  the  writer  believes 
that  all  drivers,  except  those  who  drive  for  the  first  time 
in  a  large  town,  would  very  soon  learn  to  conform  to  the 
idea. 

At  any  rate,  it  will  be  seen  that  some  scheme,  either 
that  indicated  above  or  some  modification  thereof,  must 
be  adopted  if  we  are  to  deal  successfully  with  the  problem 
of  traffic  congestion.  The  system  can  be  adopted  in  piece¬ 
meal  fashion,  that  is  to  say,  lengths  can  be  chosen  on  any 
of  the  great  east  and  west  routes  and  the  lines  marked  and 
the  police  trained;  then  if  success  and  increased  speed 
followed,  the  system  could  be  extended  to  the  other  con¬ 
gested  thoroughfares  of  London. 

The  very  considerable  degree  of  success  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  on  what  has  been  called  the  gyratory  traffic  system 
in  Parliament  Square,  followed  by  similar  experiments 
at  Hyde  Park  Corner  and  at  some  of  the  circuses,  shows 
that  at  these  difficult  points  the  train  and  gap  system 
advocated  in  this  article  would  work  satisfactorily  and 
maintain  its  speed  as  much  at  these  points  as  on  the  straight 
runs  of  the  east  and  west  roads. 

But  the  train  and  gap  system  cannot  be  even  tried  ex¬ 
perimentally  until  the  police  authorities  make  up  their 
minds  to  deal  with  the  present  abuses  of  vehicles  standing 
for  long  periods,  often  at  most  constricted  points,  in  our 
busy  thoroughfares. 


INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE 
By  G.  L.  Hosking 

Few  people  have  time  to  make  a  study  of  any  business 
other  than  their  own.  Even  a  modern  Bacon,  who  should 
lake  all  knowledge  for  his  province,  could  scarcely  include 
in  that  province  the  technicalities  of  particular  businesses. 

For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  business  of  industrial 
assurance  it  is  desirable,  first  of  all,  to  get  it  into  correct 
perspectiv'e.  Some  critics  persist  in  looking  upon  indus¬ 
trial  assurance  as,  first  and  last,  a  social  service.  For 
that  reason  they  point  the  finger  at  the  big  dividends  paid 
by  some  proprietary  companies,  as  though  to  conduct  the 
business  for  profit  at  all  were  immoral.  As  in  many  other 
businesses,  however,  profit-making  and  social  service  are 
not  necessarily  incompatible.  Better  insurance  service,  as 
it  happens,  is  rendered  by  some  proprietary  companies 
than  by  the  Post  Office,  which  aims,  so  far  as  its  insurance 
schemes  are  concerned,  at  providing  insurance  without 
profit  to  itself..  It  does  not,  however,  provide  what  the 
people  appear  to  want,  insurance  which  is  brought  to 
the  door  and  is  maintained  by  constant  reminders  that 
payments  are  due.  The  choice  of  the  public  may  be 
indicated  in  a  sentence.  Since  1866  about  thirty  thousand 
contracts  have  been  entered  into  with  the  Post  Office,  a 
number  which  is  less  than  the  average  weekly  policy  issue 
of  the  largest  of  the  thirty  to  forty  big  offices  which  transact 
industrial  business.  Further,  although  the  Post  Office 
takes  no  more  than  a  shilling  out  of  every  pound  of 
premiums  for  expenses,  against  anything  from  five  to  eight 
shillings  taken  by  the  offices,  it  is  unable  to  offer  appre¬ 
ciably  better  benefits.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
seeming  anomaly  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
Post  Office  is  limited  by  statute  in  the  choice  of  its  invest¬ 
ments,  and  thus  earns  lower  rates  of  interest  than  the 
offices.  What  perhaps  is  more  to  the  point  is  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  bigger  the  volume  of  business 
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transacted  the  bigger  will  be  the  benefits  payable,  and  that 
a  big  volume  of  business  can  be  secured  only  by  means  of 
full-time  agents  constantly  canvassing  for  fresh  insurances. 

Practically  the  whole  industrial  insurance  business  of  the 
country  is  carried  on  by  two  different  types  of  office,  em¬ 
ploying  between  them  about  seventy  thousand  agents. 
Eighteen  of  these  offices  are  proprietary  companies  trans¬ 
acting  four-fifths  of  the  business ;  fifty-six  are  societies.  In 
theory,  the  societies  are  controlled  by  their  members,  either 
directly  or  through  delegates ;  actually,  the  members  have 
practically  no  share  in  the  control,  which  is  exercised  by 
the  agents  and  officials  of  each  society.  It  has  been 
remarked  that,  although  no  dividends  to  shareholders  are 
payable,  policy-holders  do  not  get  such  good  terms  as  they 
get  from  the  companies.  One  explanation  offered  is  that 
the  proprietary  interest  instils  more  energy  into  the  conduct 
of  the  business.  Another,  that  the  societies’  agents  are 
better  paid — in  one  society  the  agents  receive  thirty-one 
per  cent,  of  the  premiums  paid.  The  explanation  usually 
varies  according  to  the  interests  of  the  advocate :  the 
company  man  will  urge  the  former,  the  society  man  the 
latter.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  compare  earnings. 
Not  only  do  commissions  for  new  business  and  rates  for 
collecting  vary,  but  in  most  societies  books  have  to  be 
purchased.  A  book,  of  course,  comprises  an  established 
connection,  the  names  and  addresses  of  policy-holders 
being  entered  in  collecting  books.  The  usual  price  of  a 
book  is  twenty  times  the  amount  which  is  collectible. 
Thus,  if  three  hundred  people  are  down  to  pay  a  total  of 
£10  a  week  the  purchaser  would  pay  £200  for  the  connec¬ 
tion.  In  reckoning  his  remuneration,  therefore,  the  man 
who  bought  the  Eook  would  have  to  take  into  account  the 
interest  on  £200.  A  £10  book  w'ould  be  worth  about  £3 
a  week,  including  interest  on  the  investment. 

The  success  of  both  types  of  office  (society  and  com¬ 
pany)  depends  primarily  on  the  canvassing  ability  of  the 
outdoor  staff;  it  depends  as  well  on  the  organising  and 
administrative  ability  of  the  officials  and  the  skill  with 
which  funds  are  invested,  but  you  cannot  make  bricks 
without  straw,  in  the  form  of  premium  income.  The 
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energies  of  ihe  agent  are  stimulated  by  commissions  for  get¬ 
ting  new  business  and  payments  for  collecting  the  premiums 
on  existing  assurances.  The  system  of  remuneration  does 
not  vary  much,  although  the  rates  vary  considerably.  The 
agent  is  paid  the  equivalent  of  so  many  times  the  premium 
for  new  business  and  a  percentage  of  either  the  actual 
amount  collected  or  of  the  amount  he  could  collect  if  every 
policy-holder  paid  up  as  the  premiums  became  due.  The 
society  agent  usually  keeps,  say,  the  first  twelve  weeks’ 
premiums;  the  company  agent  pays  in  the  premiums  and 
receives  what  arc  called  the  new  business  fees  as  an 
advance.  In  order  that  the  company  shall  not  lose  over 
the  transaction  it  is  stipulated  that  a  certain  number  of 
premiums  must  be  paid  or  the  new  business  fees  be  made 
good.  In  addition  to  these  fees  both  societies  and  com¬ 
panies  make  further  payments  on  the  actual  increase  in 
premium  income  secured.  The  system  may  be  illustrated 
by  that  of  a  single  company.  The  agent  starts  with,  say, 
a  book  comprising  weekly  policies,  premiums  on  which 
total  ;^io,  and  monthly  policies,  premiums  on  which  total 
£40.  These  amounts  constitute  what  are  called  the 
agent’s  debits.  While  all  the  policies  remain  on  the  books 
he  would  receive  £i  \2s.  6t/.  a  week  for  the  weekly  collec¬ 
tions  and  £3  a  month  for  the  monthly  collections,  whether 
the  policy-holders  paid^the  premiums  due  or  not.  If  a 
policy-holder  gets  more  than  four  weeks  behind  with  his 
payments  the  policy  becomes  due  for  lapsing.  In  practice, 
however,  the  agent  is  allowed  to  keep  the  policy  on  his 
books  for  an  additional  five  weeks,  to  give  the  assured  a 
further  chance  to  pay  up.  It  is,  of  course,  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  agent  to  prevent  lapsing,  not  only  because  what 
is  called  his  collectible  salary  suffers,  but  also  because  the 
payment  he  receives  for  getting  new  business  is  affected. 
Suppose  our  agent  induces  a  person  to  take  out  an  in¬ 
surance  for  which  the  premium  is  sixpence  a  week.  He 
receives  four  shillings  down  as  new  business  fees,  but  if 
less  than  thirteen  weeks’  premiums  are  paid  the  new 
business  fees  are  returnable ;  he  is  not  required  actually 
to  return  the  money,  but  he  gets  no  pay  for  the  next  six- 
pennyworth  of  business  he  secures.  He  is  also  paid  six 
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shillings  lor  increasing  his  debit  to  the  extent  of  the 
sixpence,  but  against  that  increase  is  set  any  business  which 
has  fallen  out  by  lapsing.  In  effect  a  running  account 
is  kept  with  the  agent,  lapses  being  set  against  new  busi¬ 
ness.  For  monthly  business  he  is  paid  rather  less  than 
for  weekly  business. 

The  method  of  remuneration  just  described  is  known  as 
the  commission  system.  During  the  past  ten  years  another 
method,  called  the  block  system,  has  been  introduced  and 
is  now  carried  on  extensively  by  one  or  two  of  the  biggest 
companies.  The  idea  originated  in  a  recognition  of  the 
anomaly  of  a  score  of  agents,  each  representing  the  same 
company,  all  being  engaged  in  collecting  and  canvassing 
in  the  same  area,  sometimes  even  in  the  same  house.  Under 
the  new'  system  an  agent  has  a  particular  area  assigned  to 
him,  and  when  the  change  over  from  the  old  system  has 
been  completed  one  agent  will  collect  the  premiums  pay¬ 
able  to  his  company  by  all  persons  living  in  that  area. 
Only  companies  or  societies  with  big  established  connec¬ 
tions  can  work  the  system  satisfactorily.  The  extent  of  an 
agency  depends  on  its  situation.  In  large  towns,  notably 
in  London,  a  block  may  consist  of  a  section  of  a  street  or 
a  single  block  of  buildings;  in  the  country  the  agency  may 
cover  many  square  miles.  The  more  restricted  the  area 
the  larger  will  be  the  amount  an  agent  can  collect  in  a 
given  time.  The  difficulties  of  collecting  cannot,  however, 
be  measured  solely  by  superficial  area.  In  the  country, 
for.  example,  although  the  agent  on  occasion  may  find  his 
clients  are  out,  frequently  enough  he  will  find  the  weekly 
premium  and  receipt  book  put  ready  for  him  on  the  kitchen 
mantelpiece.  In  a  town  agency  he  may  climb  up  five  or 
six  flights  of  stone  steps  to  find  not  only  no  client  to  answer 
his  knock,  but,  needless  to  say,  no  money  waiting  for  him. 
Many  and  many  a  time  he  will  have  a  fruitless  climb. 
Whether  in  town  or  country,  it  is  reckoned  that,  on  the 
average,  an  agent  can  collect  at  least  twice  the  amount 
of  premiums  under  the  new  system  as  he  could  under  the 
old.  In  one  company  agency  commission  for  industrial 
business  has  been  abolished,  so  far  as  block  agents  are 
concerned.  For  the  work  of  collecting  the  agent  is  paid 
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a  salary  which  is  based  not  upon  what  he  has  to  collect  but 
upon  what  he  previously  earned  as  a  commission  agent. 
In  place  of  commission  for  obtaining  new  business  his 
salary  is  increased  periodically  according  to  the  amount  by 
which  he  has  increased  the  premium  income  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  This  increase  is  calculated  by  deducting  from  the 
new  business  premiums  the  premiums  which  have  ceased 
to  be  paid,  for  any  reason. 

The  block  agent  receives  help  in  getting  business  from 
supervisors  and  occasionally  from  men  who  have  shown 
special  aptitude  as  canvassers  and  devote  their  whole  time 
to  that  side  of  the  business.  For  this  help  the  agent  pays 
nothing.  A  list  of  likely  prospects,  mostly  people  already 
insured  with  the  company,  but  judged  able  to  increase 
their  assurances,  is  prepared.  The  canvasser  would  be 
introduced  with  a  certain  amount  of  ceremony,  and  the 
chances  are  that  business  would  be  done.  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  most  likely  man  to  get  any  business  that 
was  going  would  be  the  agent,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  a  fresh  face,  a  new  line  of  argument,  will  often  prove 
more  effective  than  the  familiar  face  and  the  familiar  argu¬ 
ment.  Clients,  it  may  be  said,  are  remarkably  loyal  to 
their  own  agent ;  no  business  will  be  done  unless  they  are 
satisfied  that  he  will  have  the  benefit  of  it.  Getting  the 
business  is,  of  course,  only  one  stage;  unless  the  assured 
is  really  satisfied,  the  agent  will  have  little  chance  of 
collecting  premiums. 

The  special  canvasser  is  not  peculiar  to  the  block 
system,  but  under  that  system  his  status  has  improved.  In 
the  old  days  he  was  often  a  man  who,  although  in  some 
ways  essentially  fitted  for  the  business,  had  contracted  a 
habit  of  mixing  the  company’s  money  with  his  own. 
Deprived  of  his  appointment,  he  was  yet  allowed  to  canvass 
unofficially  for  any  representative  who  chose  to  employ 
him.  He  usually  received  half  the  agent’s  commission 
on  any  business  he  secured,  and  might  receive  a  further 
payment  from  the  supervisor.  There  is  a  touch  of  irony  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  frequently  introduced  as  a  gentleman 
from  the  head  office,  sometimes  as  the  manager  or  actuary 
himself.  Some  of  these  unofficial  canvassers  were  so 
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highly  successful  that  they  would  hire  a  carriage  and  pair 
in  which  to  drive  round  and  make  their  calls.  They  would 
work  a  particular  district  for  a  week  or  two  for  all  it  was 
worth,  and  then,  having  exhausted  its  immediate  pos¬ 
sibilities,  they  would  pass  on  to  another  district.  They 
sometimes  extolled  the  merits  of  what  they  were  selling 
with  too  little  regard  for  truth,  and  left  behind  them  a 
harvest  of  trouble  for  the  agent.  Although  it  might  be 
said  that  some  people  were  tricked  into  insurance — pro¬ 
vided  the  company  was  a  reputable  one  and  offered  fair 
value  for  money — they  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
cheated,  in  the  sense  in  which,  say,  a  housewife  is  cheated 
who  buys  a  tin  of  brass-polish  and  finds  it  makes  the  door¬ 
knocker  black  instead  of  bright ;  they  would  be  paying  no 
more  than  other  policy-holders  for  the  insurance  cover 
they  had  bought.  The  employment  of  these  special  can¬ 
vassers  was  not  recognised  officially,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
prevent  undesirable  men  being  engaged.  In  the  long  run 
it  is  probable  that  the  unofficial  canvasser  caused  more 
trouble  than  the  business  he  brought  was  worth.  The 
Industrial  Assurance  Act  (1923),  which  came  fully  into 
force  at  the  beginning  of  1924,  makes  it  illegal  for  any 
person  not  in  the  regular  employment  of  a  company  or 
society  to  canvass  for  industrial  insurance.  If  the  manage¬ 
ments  of  the  offices  concerned  sigh  at  all  over  the  passing 
of  the  unofficial  canvasser  it  will  probably  be  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

In  most  companies  and  societies  the  work  of  agents  is 
supervised  by  men  who  have  been  promoted  from  the 
agency  ranks.  In  some  offices  there  is  a  regular  hierarchy 
of  supervisors.  A  supervisor  is  paid  a  salary,  and,  as  a 
rule,  he  gets  rises  in  accordance  with  the  success  of  the 
agents  under  his  charge.  In  the  big  composite  offices  the 
staff  is  engaged  on  all  classes  of  business,  and,  in  addition, 
the  agents  collect  cards  and  pay  benefits  in  connection 
with  the  National  Health  Insurance.  Remuneration  for 
getting  ordinary  and  general  business  is  made  mostly  by 
way  of  commission. 

On  all  ranks  there  is  a  constant  pressure  for  new 
business,  the  impetus  usually  starting  from  the  head  office. 
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It  has  been  contended  that  the  result  of  this  pressure  is 
to  induce  representatives  to  “  tell  the  tale.”  It  is  doubtful 
if  a  single  highly  successful  agent  could  be  found  to 
concur  in  this  criticism.  A  former  manager  of  one  of  the 
big  companies  expressly  denied  the  contention.  “  There 
is  always  plenty  of  business  to  be  done,”  he  said,  “and 
there  has  been  all  my  life  with  the  company,  and  a  man 
can  do  much  more  business  cleanly  than  he  can  do 
corruptly.  He  may  not  always  look  upon  it  from  that  point 
of  view,  but  that  is  the  fact.” 

It  would  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  pressure  for 
business  does  result  in  the  lapsing  of  a  huge  number  of 
industrial  branch  policies.  A  slack  or  an  incompetent 
representative,  or  one  faced  with  difficult  times,  will  often 
be  tempted  to  get  people  to  sign  proposals  knowing  full 
well  that  they  cannot  pay  even  the  first  premium.  The 
proposals  are  sent  to  the  office,  the  policies  are  issued,  and 
then  within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  they  are  returned 
as  lapsed.  A  very  big  percentage  of  lapsed  policies  have 
not  cost  the  proposers  a  penny — although  the  insurance 
has  been  in  force  for  some  weeks — they  have  brought  no 
profit  to  the  agent,  and  they  have  entailed  an  absolute  loss 
on  the  office.  It  might  be  thought  that  no  agent  or  super¬ 
visor  would  be  found  foolish  enough  to  waste  time  and 
paper  on  such  transactions.  To  a  large  extent  he  does  it 
simply  to  give  the  impression  that  he  is  canvassing  hard; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  a  person 
who  can  afford  to  pay,  but  is  only  half  convinced,  will  be 
won  over  to  the  idea  of  insurance  when  he  is  presented 
with  the  policy. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  provision  of  the  latest 
Insurance  Act  is  that  which  gives  the  policy-holder  or  the 
office  the  right  to  refer  a  dispute  to  the  Industrial 
Insurance  Commissioner.  This  provision  is  as  valuable  to 
the  well-established  office  as  to  the  insured  person.  The 
desire  of  every  reputable  office  is  to  pay  claims  without 
delay.  As  one  witness  before  the  Parmoor  Commission 
put  it,  “  It  is  tiresome  not  to  be  able  to  pay  a  claim  at 
once.”  Although  application  can  still  be  made  to  the 
County  Court,  or  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  where  the 
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person  lives,  the  chances  are  that  most  people  will  prefer 
to  “write  to  the  Commissioner  about  it”;  and  certainly 
such  procedure  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  office. 
Whether  its  cause  be  good  or  bad,  a  court  cas^  always 
involves  an  office  in  loss  of  money  and  prestige.  The  only 
people  who  may  stand  to  lose  are  a  few  solicitors  who  have 
made  a  practice  of  taking  up  cases  for  poor  people  as  a 
speculation.  There  was  always  the  off-chance  that  the 
office  would  pay  rather  than  fight.  In  any  event  it  was 
usually  a  case  of  heads  I  win  tails  you  lose.  If  the  case 
was  fought  and  the  office  won  the  chances  were  that  it 
would  have  to  stand  its  own  costs.  There  was  an  idea 
current  that  a  company  or  society  could  not  be  sued  out  of 
its  chief  office  district  unless  security  for  costs  were  given. 
The  fact  was  (and  is)  an  office  had  to  satisfy  the  registrar 
of  the  County  Court  that  there  was  a  good  defence,  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  registrar  inclined  towards  the 
plaintiff.  An  instance  has  been  quoted  in  which  an  order 
was  made  for  the  deposit  of  £4,  and  when  the  case  came 
up  for  hearing  the  judge  dismissed  the  action  with  the 
remark  that  he  did  not  know  how  a  solicitor  could  have 
allowed  a  client  to  pay  a  deposit  in  such  a  weak  case. 

Although  the  conduct  of  the  business  by  the  big  offices 
may  not  have  been  at  all  times  above  reproach,  the  real 
scandal  of  industrial  assurance  has  centred  in  small  col¬ 
lecting  societies  which  have  preyed  upon  the  public.  Two 
typical  examples  may  be  quoted.  A  collecting  society 
was  registered  in  1909.  In  1912  it  had  a  premium  income 
of  ;^330  for  that  year;  ;^i8i  was  spent  on  management 
expenses  and  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  £2,  on  claims. 
This  £2  represented  the  insurance  fund  to  meet  contingent 
liabilities  on  six  thousand  policies.  In  1913  the  premium 
income  was  £238;  ;^i38  was  spent  on  management 
expenses,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  a  deficiency 
in  the  funds  of  ^60.  By  that  time  only  twelve  members 
remained  on  the  books.  The  secretary  constituted  the 
society.  Another  one-man  society  was  started  and  run  by 
a  man  who  had  been  dismissed  by  an  insurance  company 
for  stealing  its  funds.  It  ran  for  eighteen  months  and  was 
a  source  of  substantial  profit  to  its  promoter.  Its  income 
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during  the  period  was  £2,195  ^nd  its  expenditure  £2,270, 
of  which  latter  amount  £118  only  was  paid  in  benefits. 
Several  gentlemen  bought  directorships — which  the  pro¬ 
moter  sold  at  some  hundreds  of  pounds  apiece — in  the 
expectation  of  handsome  profits  in  the  future.  No 
meetings  were  held.  The  man  died  and  the  society  ceased 
to  exist. 

Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  1923  Act  a  collecting  society 
which  confined  its  operations  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles 
of  its  registered  office  was  not  called  upon  to  make  the 
deposit  of  £20,000  required  under  the  Assurance  Com¬ 
panies  Act,  1909.  Not  only  will  the  deposit  be  required 
in  future,  unless  the  Commissioner  grants  a  certificate  of 
exemption,  but  the  Commissioner  will  have  much  wider 
powers  of  investigation  than  previously  existed.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  it  will  no  longer  be  possible,  as  formerly,  for  the 
prescribed  audit  of  a  collecting  society’s  accounts  to  be 
made  by  a  chimney-sweep  or  a  dustman  or  anybody  else 
calling  himself  an  accountant.  The  Act  provides  for  the 
employment  of  the  services  of  a  public  auditor  appointed 
under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1896.  Further,  valua¬ 
tions  have  now  to  be  made  by  an  actuary;  this  provision 
applies  to  every  valuation  made  as  from  December  31st, 
1924,  or  at  any  later  date. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  MORNING 
By  W.  L.  George 

CHAPTER  III 
Enter  Civilisation 

Only  as  those  very  early  years  were  left  behind  did  the  spirit  of 
enquiry  develop,  and  with  it  come  those  first  noble  things  that  part  man 
from  the  brute.  The  most  remarkable  was  the  discovery  of  agriculture, 
a  discovery  no  more  conscious  or  purposeful  than  any  other  discovery. 
It  came  one  day  that  Pepe,  that  most  disagreeable  and  secretive  little 
Spaniard,  observed  in  the  late  summer  that  the  wild  maize  which  ran 
down  the  hills,  stopping  at  the  edge  of  the  sand,  had  seeded 
itself,  and  that  masses  of  seeds  lay  among  the  stalks.  He  gathered  a 
handful,  feeling  and  nuzzling  them  about,  for  the  islanders  used  their 
sense  of  smell  more  than  they  would  have  done  in  the  peopled  world. 
For  a  long  time,  with  the  caution  of  the  beast,  he  stared  at  them.  Then, 
convinced  that  he  was  safe,  he  crunched  a  few,  found  them  sweet  and 
not  unpleasant.  He  .made  a  large  meal,  stopping  only  because  he  could 
eat  no  more.  The  average  islander  would  then  have  slept  in  the  shade, 
but  Pepe  had  the  instinct  of  the  animal ;  looking  about  to  see  that 
he  was  not  observed,  he  rolled  several  handfuls  of  seeds  into  a  large 
leaf,  and,  hiding,  fleeing  when  no  man  pursued,  he  went  to  the  hole 
which  he  shared  with  Bob  and  carefully  buried  the  seeds. 

A  few  weeks  later,  having  forgotten  the  seeds,  he  was  surprised  to 
observe  a  shooting  of  grass  in  the  hole.  He  did  not  pull  it  up,  indeed 
allowed  it  to  flourish  into  a  rank  growth  of  maize  which  found  its  way 
out  of  the  hole.  But  when  again  summer  came  Pepe  was  amazed 
to  observe  the  miracle  of  the  maize  was  happening,  that  seeds  were 
falling  at  his  feet.  He  thought  about  this  for  several  days,  entirely 
unable  to  connect  sowing  with  the  production  of  seed.  But  he  was 
animal  enough  to  connect  cause  with  effect,  as  a  dog  connects  a  door 
with  emergence  into  the  open.  He  became  curious.  He  buried  the 
fallen  seeds.  When  again  the  rapid  seasons  brought  another  crop  he 
understood.  Thus,  out  of  animal  fear,  out  of  mean  cupidity  and  low 
secretiveness,  came  the  greatest  discovery  which  the  island  was  to  enjoy. 
The  laurel  wreath  of  civilisation  was  to  lie  upon  a  mean  brow. 

Indeed,  the  discovery  spread  quickly,  not  because  any  child  wished* 
to  provide  stores  of  food,  but  because  it  seemed  to  them  a  game  to 
bury  seeds  in  the  ground  and  watch  their  plants  grow.  The  instinct 
to  make  a  garden,  so  strong  in  human  beings,  operated  so  quickly  that 
within  two  years,  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  maize  plantations 
existed.  Since  the  seeds  were  edible  and  pleasant,  play  by  degrees 
turned  to  industry.  Finally,  again  by  accident,  quantities  of  seeds  were 
buried  in  the  sand  where  they  could  not  grow,  but  where  they  were  pre¬ 
served  from  moisture.  Thus,  by  accident,  the  storage  of  grain  was  dis- 
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covered.  Inspected  out  of  impatience  because  they  did  not  grow,  they 
were  found  intact,  consumed  during  the  winter,  and  little  by  little  the 
islanders  realised  that  maize  does  not  always  grow,  while  maize  can 
always  be  eaten.  Like  dogs  that  bury  bones,  they  began  to  bury  their 
seeds  to  eat  at  another  time.  They  were  entering  the  agricultural  stage 
of  man.  They  w'ere  far  above  the  beast  which  eats  when  it  can,  even 
though  they  w’ere  much  inferior  to  the  bee. 

Dzon,  being  of  a  thoughtful  nature,  was  naturally  interested  by  this 
experiment,  and  out  of  this  fact  came  an  accident  which  brought  him 
closer  to  Elnor.  She  had  long  been  his  friend,  but  she  was  not  his 
exclusive  friend.  They  needed  suffering  to  bring  them  closer,  and 
suffering  came  like  this  : 

One  day  the  children  were  watching  the  plantation  of  maize  which 
now  ran  over  a  large  portion  of  the  eastern  plain,  because,  for  reasons 
unknown  to  them,  it  flourished  better  there.  Dzon  and  Elnor  had 
contiguous  plantations;  quite  near  lay  that  which  interested  Mord  and 
her  processional  acquaintances.  Dzon  was  troubled  that  day,  for  his 
plants  were  lower  and  poorer  than  those  of  his  neighbours. 

“  Where  is  it?  ”  he  asked  Elnor,  and  she  understood  that  he  asked 
w'here  were  the  tall  plants  which  ought  to  stand  there. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  she  said.  Then  she  saw  tears  in  his  eyes: 

”  Don’t  cry,  baby,”  she  said. 

"I’m  not  crying,”  replied  Dzon,  angrily,  but  he  did  not  resist  when 
she  patted  his  shoulder  wdth  a  rough,  well-meaning  little  hand. 

It  was  at  that  moment  Tsarlie  came  towards  them,  the  big,  red¬ 
headed  boy  who  had  fought  Dzon  in  the  boat.  He  listened  to  the 
conversation,  giggling  stupidly. 

“  Go  away,”  said  Dzon,  for  he  did  not  like  him. 

Tsarlie  laughed,  then,  in  a  teasing  mood,  dug  his  foot  violently 
into  the  maize  and  kicked  up  half  a  dozen  of  the  poor  plants.  Dzon, 
without  speaking,  flung  himself  upon  the  big  boy,  and  together,  growl¬ 
ing,  clawing  at  each  other’s  faces,  they  fell  among  the  plants,  knit  in 
combat.  Elnor  watched  them  without  intervening,  as  woman  in  all 
times  has  watched  men  fighting.  After  a  while  Tsarlie’s  strength  prove<l 
too  great  for  Dzon,  who  fell  on  his  back,  while  his  antagonist,  holding 
him  by  the  neck,  steadily  banged  his  head  against  the  ground.  Dzon 
became  almost  insensible  and  so  limp  that  Tsarlie  desisted,  rose  to  his 
feet,  and  marched  up  and  down,  laughing  aloud,  watched  by  Arry  and 
several  other  children  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  fight. 

It  was  then  friendship  made  Elnor  go  to  Dzon,  raise  him  to  his 
feet,  and  give  him  the  child’s  butterfly  kiss  which  she  remembered  from 
infancy.  Dzon  was  not  much  hurt,  but  merely  shaken,  and  Tsarlie 
watched  them,  his  smile  vanishing,  a  new  anger  rising  in  his  heart. 
Dzon  was  blinking  and  shaking  the  dust  from  his  head ;  the  attitude 
of  Elnor,  leaning  towards  him,  lit  up  in  Tsarlie  the  obscure  sexual 
jealousy  that  hides  in  man.  Uttering  a  yell,  he  picked  up  a  stone  and 
flung  it  at  Elnor,  hitting  her  upon  the  cheek.  She  gave  a  squeal  of 
pain,  and  a  trickle  of  blood  ran  down  her  face  towards  her  breast. 

Perhaps  her  cry  would  have  failed  to  move  him,  but  when  he  saw 
blood  upon  Elnor’s  cheek  something  came  alive  in  Dzon;  in  his  most 
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intimate  being  an  emotion  grew,  bursting  his  breast ;  he  was  captwed 
by  mingled  emotions  of  sorrow  and  of  rage.  Without  another  word 
he  again  flung  himself  at  Tsarlie,  and  this  time  so  infuriated  that  he 
brought  the  red-headed  boy  to  the  ground.  It  was  mortal  ccwnbat 
now.  Holding  Tsarlie  by  the  throat,  and  though  hurled  up  and  down 
by  the  strong  body  which  writhed  under  him,  animated  by  a  sort  of 
cat  instinct,  he  did  not  waste  his  time  as  Tsarlie  had  by  banging  his 
head  against  the  ground  :  kneeling  upon  Tsarlie’s  chest,  he  clawed 
at  his  eyes,  tearing  at  his  mouth  as  if  seeking  to  disfigure,  to  mangle, 
him.  If  they  had  been  men,  one  would  have  died;  but  at  last  Tsarlie, 
screaming  with  pain,  his  face  bleeding,  his  eyes  fortunately  untouched, 
rose  from  the  ground,  terrified,  and  trying  to  swing  away  from  him  the 
fierce  little  figure  that  hung  to  his  throat  like  a  rat  to  the  muzzle  of  a 
fox-terrier.  Terror  gave  him  strength  to  throw  Dzon  aside  and  to  run, 
followed  by  some  of  the  processionals,  who  cried  out  in  glee  until  he 
disappeared  under  the  trees. 

Elnor  was  staunching  with  her  hand  the  blood  which  flowed  from 
her  cheek,  and  Dzon,  breathing  heavily,  his  legs  trembling,  his  chest 
shaken  by  sobs,  his  eyes  full  of  tears  of  fury,  watched  her.  He  was 
exhausted.  His  whole  body  was  numb.  All  strength  seemed  to  have 
gone  into  this  assault  which  had  taught  him  chivalry.  By  the  side  of 
the  maize  patch  knighthood  had  been  born,  and  now  it  was  to  come 
entirely  to  fruition.  Elnor,  still  crying,  thought  only  of  her  wounded 
cheek ;  as  he  watched  her,  as  his  heart  ceased  to  beat  so  fast  and  his 
sobs  were  arrested,  rage  gave  place  to  a  disagreeable  emotion  created 
by  this  trickle  of  blood.  It  was  pity,  though  he  did  not  know  it. 

So,  after  a  moment,  he  went  towards  her,  put  his  arms  awkwardly 
round  her  shoulders,  and  kissed  her  cheek  where  the  blood  flowed,  unable 
to  express  what  he  felt,  that  he  would  kiss  the  wound  and  make  it 
well,  as  children  do.  As  she  felt  his  arms  about  her,  as  through  contact 
sympathy  reached  her,  Elnor  cried  less,  then  not  at  all.  She  laid  her 
head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  so  for  a  moment  they  stood  embraced,  two 
little  awkward  figures,  unaware  of  complicated  emotions,  both  happy 
and  comforted  because  together,  perhaps  because  they  were  alone. 

.\ny  being  rich  in  imagination  would  have  found  delight  in  this  age 
of  innocency,  where  nothing  was  known,  where  all  had  to  be  discovered, 
where  only  the  life  of  man,  that  raw  material  of  knowledge,  moved 
about  the  desert  like  a  spirit  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  Thus  matters 
so  commonplace,  milk,  a  boat,  a  fire  that  smokes,  all  this  had  to  be 
torn  out  of  the  limbo  of  ignorance  by  minds  entirely  untutored.  These 
must  have  been  years,  even  more  eventful  than  those  of  a  denizen  of  the 
nineteenth  century  who  saw  appear  before  his  incredulous  eyes  Darwin, 
the  cinema,  and  the  motor  car. 

Naturally,  one  of  the  first  developments  was  the  discovery  of  new 
foods.  Not  long  the  children  subsisted  upon  bananas  and  wild  oranges ; 
they  soon  became  experimental,  crunching  guinea  corn,  of  which  great 
clusters,  looking  like  lumps  of  green  caviare,  hung  from  jxale  green 
stalks.  Some  of  the  experiments  were  unfortunate,  and  one  made  by 
GeofF,  who  consumed  a  handful  of  castor  beans,  shed  an  aura  of  horror 
about  that  shrub.  But  the  greatest  step  was  taken  when  the  children 
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passed  from  the  vegetable  to  the  animal  kingdom.  They  began  by 
eggs,  which  were  left  either  in  the  sand,  in  the  grass,  or  in  the  lower 
branches  of  the  trees  by  the  wild  ducks,  pelicans,  palomas,  plovers 
and  ortolans,  which  either  in  the  winter  or  at  other  times  made  a 
chattering  chorus  about  the  shore.  They  found  eggs  difficult,  because 
to  the  end  of  their  history  they  never  discovered  the  simple  principle 
of  physics  which  bids  one  make  a  hole  at  both  ends  of  the  egg.  Finally, 
eggs  were  eaten  raw  in  the  most  unsatisfactory  manner  by  being  broken 
on  flat  stones  and  lapped  up  by  islanders  who  had  not  discovered,  and 
never  were  to  discover,  table  manners. 

But  the  egg  is  a  low  form  of  life,  and  the  great  step  towards  car¬ 
nivorous  feeding  was  to  be  made  by  Arry  the  Cruel.  At  an  early  age 
Airy  had  discovered  the  lusts  of  cruelty.  Just  as  he  had  tortured  a 
baby  monkey,  so  did  he  go  about  catching  beetles  and  removing  their 
legs;  once  he  found  a  brood  of  peccari  cubs,  and  took  them  away  for 
fiendish  amusement.  In  pursuance  of  this  habit,  Arry  one  day  dis¬ 
covered  oysters  barely  covered  with  water,  which  had  opened  their 
shells.  Curious  and  quick,  he  slipped  two  fingers  into  a  shell,  which 
promptly  closed.  The  oysters  of  the  island  were  a  variety  of  large  Blue 
Point,  endowed  with  great  determination,  so  that  Arry,  terrified  and 
screaming,  ran  some  hundreds  of  yards  along  the  shore,  the  oyster 
fiimly  gripping  two  fingers.  He  rolled  over  and  over  in  the  sand  like 
a  horse  maddened  by  flies.  However,  he  was  human  and  could  think. 
Bending,  he  pressed  down  the  lower  shell  with  his  toes,  and  tore  the 
upper  shell  open.  The  oyster  lay  before  him,  vanquished  and  still 
quivering.  The  white  face  looked  down  upon  it  full  of  hatred. 
“  This,”  thought  Arry,  though  more  simply,  “  is  the  thing  which  has 
outraged  me.  I  hate  it.  It  is  strong.  I  wish  I  were  as  strong.  Perhaps 
if  I  ate  it  I  should  grow  as  strong.”  Thus  thought  Arry,  repeating 
in  his  brain  the  primal  instinct  which  has  created  cannibalism.  He 
would  eat  his  enemy  and  thus  acquire  the  virtue  of  his  enemy. 

As  he  raised  the  shell  towards  his  lips  Arrold,  who  with  Grade  and 
Lina  had  watched  his  agony  with  amusement,  cried  out ; 

”  Don’t  eat  that,”  said  Gracie. 

“Why  not?”  said  Arry. 

“  It’s  not  nice,”  said  Gracie. 

“  It’s  nasty  and  green,”  said  Lina. 

A  crafty  expression  came  over  Arry’s  face  :  “  You  think  I  won’t  eat 
it,  but  I  will.” 

“  It’s  nasty,  Arry,”  said  Arrold,  in  the  tone  which  a  man  uses  to 
another  when  he  says  :  “  Take  my  tip,  old  man.  Don’t  do  it.”  Arry 
viewed  them  contemptuously. 

“  You  think  I  won’t  eat  it,”  he  said,  “  because  it’s  nasty  and  green, 
but  I  will  eat  it.  I  will.”  He  raised  himself  upon  his  toes.  “  I  can 
eat  anything,  anything  in  the  whole  world.  And  you  can’t.  But  I  can 
eat  anything.” 

He  felt  their  repulsion.  He  was  caught  up  by  the  pride  of  the 
creature  who  can  eat  anything.  He  ate  the  oyster  under  the  impulse 
of  anthropology.  Then  he  was  surprised  to  discover  that  this  food  was 
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very  pleasant.  Three  days  later,  since  in  these  minds  all  processes  took 
several  days,  he  cautiously  returned  to  the  oyster  bed  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  nipped,  and  ate  so  many  of  the  oysters  that  he  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  heavy,  animal  sleep.  He  was  emulated,  and  very 
soon,  every  day,  the  children  could  be  seen  in  rows,  stoically  having 
their  fingers  nipped  and  devouring  oysters.  It  may  seem  strange,  but 
it  was  natural,  that  three  or  four  years  had  to  elapse  before  this  primi¬ 
tive  method  of  oyster-catching  was  replaced  by  Vera’s  flash  of  talent : 
instead  of  a  finger,  that  might  be  made  sore,  she  inserted  a  stick.  Thus 
brilliancy  of  mind  showed,  and  so  we  may  dismiss  the  oysters,  remark¬ 
ing  only  that,  just  as  the  discovery  of  agriculture  had  come  out  of 
meanness  and  secretiveness,  so  the  discovery  of  the  animal  kingdom 
came  out  of  lustful  cruelty. 

The  children  did  not  connect  the  oyster,  the  egg,  and  the  animals 
which  they  were  later  to  devour.  To  them  there  was  no  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  stone  and  a  five-hundred-pound  aguja.  They  were  as 
lacking  in  reasoning  power  as  a  Chinaman  who  spits  upon  his  joss  when 
his  prayer  fails  in  effect.  But  he  who  has  killed  something  alive  to 
eat  it  will  kill  other  things.  Since  the  island  was  rich  in  animal  life, 
not  only  in  peccari  and  birds,  but  in  herds  of  deer,  in  many  rabbits,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  wild  goats,  the  cruelty  of  Arry,  unsatisfied  by  any¬ 
thing  so  limp  as  an  oyster,  began  to  have  play.  It  was  he  who  first 
dared,  accompanied  by  a  few  satellites,  to  hunt  the  peccari,  and  to 
strike  at  it  with  sticks  and  stones.  He  had  no  object  in  this,  since  it 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  peccari  could  be  eaten,  but  he  had  discovered 
the  joy  of  hunting,  and,  almost  at  once,  throughout  the  island  the 
hunting  mania  began  to  spread.  Though  Arry  had  invented  cruelty  to 
animals,  it  was  Tsarlie,  already  a  red-headed  chief,  who  realised  the 
joy  of  following,  the  joy  of  killing ;  quickly  there  grouped  themselves 
about  him  half  a  dozen  little  boys,  all  younger  than  he — Leo,  Jack, 
Feodor,  and  others.  At  last  the  islanders  were  no  longer  dwellers 
upon  the  shore,  for  the  peccari  led  them  into  the  foothills,  then  into  the 
forests  which  mounted  these  hills  towards  the  range  of  the  south.  For 
nearly  four  years  the  children  had  avoided  the  forests,  since  they  feared 
them.  But  now  Tsarlie’s  expedition  went  into  the  south,  into  the  cool 
country,  finding  on  the  way  new  fruits,  the  wild  pineapple,  the  guava 
tree,  also  the  cocoanut  palm.  They  went,  without  realising  any  beauty, 
through  the  great  groves  of  satinwood,  ebony,  sapodilla,  moho;  they 
passed  under  the  spreading  shade  of  the  banyan ;  they  went  through 
places  of  unearthly  beauty,  for  in  the  clearings  grew  guinea  grass  taller 
than  they,  where  the  sun  shone  and  where  the  earth  w'as  thick.  About 
the  trees  grew  the  forty-foot  streamers  of  the  bougainvillea  vine, 
ciowded  with  mauve  blossoms ;  there,  too,  the  hibiscus  blossom  hung 
its  blood-red  bells  upon  the  air,  and  a  few  poinciana  trees  were  already 
crimson  with  blossom.  Everywhere  the  world  was  red,  except  where 
a  cassia  held  out  its  pale  yellow  blossoms.  There  was  tropical  almond, 
there  were  low  fan-shaped  palms,  swollen  bottle  palms,  tall  pawpaw 
trees,  from  which  fell  juicy  fruit  which  could  be  eaten.  These  lower 
forests  and  the  wilderness  of  flowers  gave  place,  when  they  mounted 
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the  range,  to  the  more  dramatic  and  darker  forests  of  logwood.  But 
Tsarlie  and  his  band  saw  nothing  in  an  expedition  that  lasted  several 
weeks.  Theirs  was  an  orgy  of  killing.  Some  had  become  so  nimble 
in  the  use  of  stones  that  they  could  strike  an  animal  where  they  would. 
They  slew  not  only  the  peccari,  but  young  goats ;  the  deer  were  too  fleet 
for  them.  But  they  learnt  to  hold  both  hands  across  a  rabbit  hole  and, 
quick  as  wild  cats,  after  waiting  for  hours,  to  seize  the  writhing  little 
beast  round  the  neck.  Ignorant  of  their  danger,  they  even  faced  the 
rattlesnakes,  striking  them  across  the  neck  with  sticks.  Aguti  they  met 
and  slew,  and  only  once  did  Tsarlie  draw  back.  Lost  in  the  guinea 
grass,  he  climbed  a  tree  to  see  his  way.  Then,  in  the  grass  not  far 
from  where  he  had  left  it,  he  saw  a  long  movement  like  a  colossal  S 
which  travelled.  The  red-headed  boy  watched  it,  fascinated,  eddying 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right  again,  an  immense  serpentine 
movement.  Instinct  told  him  to  stay  in  his  tree,  and  not  for  many  years 
was  he  to  know  that  a  boa  had  passed  him  by. 

Meanwhile  the  fates  of  the  island  were  weaving  another  thread.  While 
Tsarlie  ranged  about  the  forests,  enjoying  the  greatest  of  human  lusts, 
that  of  murder,  others  of  a  more  peaceable  mind  stayed  by  the  sandy 
shores  of  the  island.  These  were  Dzon,  now  definitely  adopted  by 
Elnor,  Geoff,  Rene  and  Truda,  both  little  girls,  and  Haakon,  the  only 
Norwegian.  There  something  was  happening  that  had  to  come,  and 
which  must  sow  revolution.  The  children  had  landed  upon  the  island 
with  the  idea  of  “  house  ”  in  their  minds,  but  as  the  years  passed,  as 
they  grew  accustomed  to  living  in  the  open,  like  the  sapajous,  they 
forgot,  and  had  to  rediscover.  The  discovery  was  partly  made  by 
Sandy  and  Donal,  who  had  warded  off  the  rains  from  their  hole  by  a 
sloping  screen  of  dried  palm  leaves.  This  was  imitated  elsewhere.  Then 
a  brilliant  mind,  whose  name  is  not  recorded,  joined  two  screens  together 
along  the  crest.  He  had  invented  a  roof.  Soon  the  damp  holes  were 
replaced  by  these  roofs  of  dead  palm  held  up  by  poles.  One  day  a 
cold  wind  blew  from  the  north,  and  it  occurred  to  Donal  that,  since 
a  roof  would  ward  off  water,  a  side-screen  would  ward  off  wind.  The 
little  Scotsman  thus  built  the  first  wall.  It  would  be  wearisome  to 
pursue  the  evolution  of  the  house,  but  soon  a  dozen  huts  stood  along 
the  River  of  the  Plains,  forming  Home  City,  as  we  may  call  it, 
though  it  never  had  a  name.  Great  effects  were  to  follow  from  this 
city  life,  concentrated  about  Dzon,  for  after  a  while,  seeing  before  them 
a  civilisation  akin  to  their  own,  Sandy  and  Donal  abandoned  their 
hole,  descended  into  the  plain,  and  brought  to  Home  City  two  minds 
as  cool  and  as  original  as  any  group  of  pioneers  might  desire. 

Thus  was  being  created  the  inevitable  historic  conflict;  the  men  of 
Dzon  were  building  houses,  the  men  of  Tsarlie  were  making  arms. 
They  were  to  know  the  song  of  war  ; 

Roombah  !  Roombah  !  Roombah  ! 

Yastarakan  izeneer ! 

Roombah  I 

Tsash  yo  onankel  Tsarl ! 

Roombah  !  Roombah  !  Roombah  ! 
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CHAPTER  IV 
The  Coming  of  Love. 

Tsarlie,  the  eldest  boy  on  the  island,  was  thirteen;  many  others 
were  twelve.  There  was  still  no  unrest,  but  as  civilisation  developed 
upon  the  island  so  communities  began  to  take  some  shape,  the  revolu¬ 
tions  which  afflict  mankind  came  closer.  They  came  closer  silent  and 
unseen,  not  revealing  anything  of  themselves.  Thus,  one  day  Lisa, 
the  pretty,  loose-mouthed  girl  who  associated  with  the  sets  composed 
mainly  of  boys,  looked  upon  herself  in  a  still  pool  up  the  River  of  the 
Plains  and  found  herself  fair.  She  did  not  know  that  she  was  fair. 
She  knew  only  that  it  pleased  her  to  look  at  herself  in  the  water,  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her  yellow  hair,  and  to  draw  from  the  glitter  of  the 
waters  the  reflected  glitter  of  her  eyes.  After  a  while  she  tired,  made 
faces  into  the  water,  kicked  it  to  break  up  her  picture,  then  created  it 
again,  but  often  she  returned  to  the  still  water,  not  sure  that  here  was 
another  person  who  would  not  speak  with  her,  not  entirely  assured  that 
this  was  not  a  ghost  which  lurked  for  her.  But  near  this  water  grew' 
a  tall  hibiscus  tree.  One  day,  when  it  had  burst  into  blossom,  Lisa 
perceived  that  over  each  ear  of  the  reflection  lay  two  red  flowers. 
Frightened,  realising  that  this  must  certainly  be  a  ghost,  she  raised  her 
hands  to  her  ears.  The  blossoms  disappeared.  She  moved,  they  were 
no  longer  there.  Again,  as  she  shifted  her  position,  they  reappeared. 
She  said  aloud  : 

“  It  has  flowers  on  its  head.  I  will  have  flowers  upon  my  head.” 

Lisa  went  down  to  Home  City,  her  head  garlanded  with  hibiscus 
blossoms.  The  children  stared  at  her,  but  little  by  little  others  began 
to  wreathe  their  heads.  In  fact,  as  natural  rivalry  operated,  broken 
shells  were  tied  upon  a  fragment  of  cocoanut  bark,  and  slung  round 
the  neck  or  the  waist. 

The  islanders  did  not  know  modesty,  and  until  then  they  had  gone 
naked  without  shame.  Always  they  were  to  be  without  shame,  since 
no  virtue  existed  to  give  opportunity  for  sin.  And  so  they  were  not 
seeking  clothes.  But  swiftly  the  spirit  of  imitation,  the  spirit  of  rivalry, 
spread  about  complicated  decorations,  not  only  blossoms  and  feathers  in 
the  hair  and  collars  of  shells,  but  belts  and  skirts  of  cocoanut  bark,  of 
which  large  pieces  could  so  be  used.  The  natural  instinct  towards 
decoration  caused  the  cocoanut  fabric  to  be  threaded  at  intervals  with 
long  grey  streamers  of  Spanish  moss.  Little  by  little  the  islanders  were 
clad,  not  for  the  sake  of  modesty,  but  that  of  ornament.  It  became 
unfashionable  to  be  unadorned,  and  those  who  were  unadorned  felt 
ashamed ;  they  felt  inferior.  It  became  a  breach  of  etiquette  to  appear 
without  ceremonial  clothing;  they  were  vain,  as  they  were  modest. 

The  clearest  evidence  of  this,  of  this  natural  but  strange  creation  of 
what  we  call  a  virtue,  was  that  to  the  end  of  their  life  the  islanders 
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clad  their  heads,  their  necks,  arms  and  legs,  but  left  bare  all  the  part 
of  the  body  which  separates  the  neck  from  the  waist.  This  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  human  trunk  is  so  shaped  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  have  anything  upon  it.  Therefore,  it  was  modest  for  men  and  women 
to  appear  bare-breasted ;  it  became  immodest  to  expose  a  bare  neck. 

In  those  years,  when  the  children  approached  puberty,  invention 
developed  as  it  had  never  done  before.  Sandy,  having  amused  himself 
by  making  heaps  of  compressed  seaweed,  discovered  that  when  this 
dried  it  was  almost  solid.  The  savage  instinct  towards  symmetry  caused 
him  to  manufacture  lumps  in  the  shape  of  a  brick.  He  laid  one  upon 
the  other,  then  another.  Unconsciously  he  was  building  up  a  wall. 
.Soon  the  shelters  of  Home  City,  which  warded  off  the  wind  and  rain 
with  difficulty,  were  replaced  by  huts  with  solid  walls  of  grey  seaweed. 
Palm  was  still  used  for  the  roofs,  but  now  a  castaway  upon  the  shores 
would  have  made  towards  the  settlement,  knowing  that  here  were 
developing  men.  It  was  such  inventions  bound  them  together,  for  com¬ 
fort  was  here,  shelter  from  the  elements,  places  where  grain  could  be 
stored.  As  time  passed,  about  a  score  grouped  themselves  about  Elinor 
and  Dzon ;  from  time  to  time  Tsarlie  and  his  people  came  down  from 
the  hills  to  throw  stones  and  perhaps  play.  There  was  no  fighting 
in  the  rivalry.  In  fact,  these  two  groups  were  united  by  Mord  and 
her  processional  friends,  who  had  developed  clothing  to  a  curious 
ceremonial  extent,  making  of  cocoanut  bark  garments  with  trains 
decorated  with  coloured  stones,  and  who,  singing  uncouth,  wordless 
songs,  pvaraded  in  the  twilight  dragging  behind  them  their  complicated 
apparel.  They  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing  by  their  songs  and 
their  dances,  any  more  than  Tsarlie  and  his  friends  knew  what  meant 
their  lust  for  killing,  or  than  Dzon  and  Sandy  knew  why  they  built 
a  city.  Yet  all  three  groups  were  giving  an  outlet  to  the  same  instinct, 
to  the  thing  which  hung  above  the  island  like  a  bird  which  casts  a 
shadow  upon  the  fields.  Because  they  did  not  yet  know  love,  and 
because  love  energy  accumulated  in  their  bodies,  some  slew,  some  built, 
some  sang.  And  all  these  efforts  mounted  towards  a  common  flame, 
towards  a  flame  which  was  to  ravage  the  island  and  to  make  its  people 
into  a  nation. 

Connected  with  this  emotion  was  also  a  strange  practice  which  arose 
in  that  year  preceding  the  discovery  of  love  :  the  snake  dance.  Until 
then,  and  especially  since  Tsarlie  had  taken  to  the  hills,  snakes  had  been 
killed  casually,  as  were  peccari,  sapajous,  agoutis,  or  any  small  beast. 
By  good  fortune  no  islander  had  been  killed  by  the  rattlesnakes,  but 
in  the  ])receding  year  it  happened  that  Jimmie,  more  or  less  asleep  in 
the  lower  limbs  of  a  banyan  tree,  saw  a  peccari  trot  past  him,  a  brown- 
grey  shape  uncoil  from  under  its  hoofs,  the  hood  of  the  rattlesnake 
expand.  He  saw  it  strike  the  little  pig,  then  disappear  into  the  brush¬ 
wood.  The  peccari  was  surprised  by  the  onslaught.  As  a  rule,  instinct 
would  have  prevented  it  from  trampling  a  snake,  but  it  had  stumbled 
across  it,  and  now  after  a  whimper  it  went  on,  but  slowly.  However, 
the  poison  worked  swiftly,  and  not  many  yards  away  the  little  bea.st 
paused,  surprised  by  its  own  discomfort.  Jimmie  watched  it  with 
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interest,  saw  it  after  a  few  minutes  fall  upon  its  side,  struggle  faintly 
to  rise,  then  die.  Since  all  dead  animals  were  in  those  days  toys,  the 
boy  went  towards  the  little  pig.  No  wound  could  be  seen,  but  he 
realised  that  the  bite  of  the  snake  had  killed  the  peccari. 

As  a  result,  he  took  the  information  to  the  scattered  camps.  He 
did  not  explain  that  after  a  snake’s  bite  one  died,  for  it  did  not  seem 
to  him  important  to  live,  and  he  had  no  conception  of  death,  but  he 
did  understand  pain. 

“  Snake  bite,”  he  explained,  making  for  clarity  a  gesture  in  the 
shape  of  an  S.  ”  They  bite.  Then  you  izeneer." 

”  No?  ”  said  Phcebe. 

”  Yo,”  replied  Jimmie.  “  Come.”  He  led  her  to  the  spot  where 
the  peccari  lay,  explained  how  the  snake  had  struck.  Henceforth  all 
snakes  were  slain  as  soon  as  encountered,  and  the  snake  dance  occrirred, 
owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  contests  which  took  place  in  the  early 
summer  after  the  breaking  of  the  eggs  and  the  emergence  of  the  young 
reptiles.  Led  mainly  by  Tsarlie,  expeditions  went  out  then  to  beat  the 
brushwood,  look  into  the  tussocks  which  stuck  out  of  the  sand.  Snakes 
were  killed  in  himdreds,  and  in  the  evening,  as  twilight  fell  and  the 
moon  rose,  upon  the  sands  scores  of  small  figures,  their  necks  victoriously 
garlanded  with  dead  snakes,  danced  rhythmically,  shouting  the  wordless 
songs  of  Mord. 

That  triumph,  that  savage  festival,  portended  what  was  to  come, 
and  Mord,  voice  of  the  island,  expressed  it.  For  now,  as  there  worked 
within  her  the  force  of  the  generations  that  clamoured  to  be  born,  she 
found  her  outlet  almost  by  accident :  she  had  discovered  music ;  a  split 
and  empty  cocoanut  shell  struck  with  a  little  stick  could,  she  found, 
yield  a  sound  that  accorded  with  her  song.  The  childish  instinct  to 
strike  objects  and  make  a  noise  quickly  led  to  the  perfection  of  the 
elementary  drum  :  fibre  was  removed ;  the  drum  was  thinned  by  scraping 
it  with  a  flint ;  soon  it  was  to  prove  a  rhythmic  tom-tom,  while  along  the 
beach  in  the  twilight  rose  the  chant  of  the  triiunphant  snake-dancers. 

The  chaos,  however,  was  to  gain  some  definition  before  the  eldest  of 
the  children  reached  the  thirteenth  year.  The  unrest  among  the  islanders 
was  still  indefinite,  taking  the  form,  as  we  have  said,  of  music,  dancing 
and  killing;  in  the  French  boy,  Zulien,  who  had  hitherto  led  a  Icmely 
life,  it  took  a  form  that  was  to  influence  still  more  the  island  life,  but  in 
others  it  was  indefinite.  It  could  not  remain  indefinite,  and  it  is  not 
remarkable  that  the  first  to  find  definition  of  instinct  was  Lisa,  the 
pretty,  little  girl  with  the  yellow  hair  and  the  loose  red  mouth.  All 
through  her  short  life  Lisa  had  preferred  the  society  of  boys  to  that 
of  girls,  though  she  had  never  joined  in  their  games.  She  liked  to  sit 
down,  to  talk  to  them  a  little,  to  watch  them  move,  as  if  she  gained 
satisfaction  from  their  neighbourhood.  Now  she  was  eleven,  and 
more  developed  than  most  of  the  other  girls  upon  the  island,  already 
faintly  womanly  in  her  appearance,  and  womanly  also  in  her  excessive 
decoration.  You  will  picture  Lisa  as  she  then  was  upon  the  threshold 
of  her  great  adventure,  her  only  adventure :  she  is  not  tall,  but  broad, 
golden-skinned,  with  round,  plump  arms,  over  which  rxms  golden 
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down;  everywhere  the  skin  is  tightened  by  the  roundness  of  fat  that 
lies  about  her  muscles.  Here  and  there,  upon  the  sides,  at  the  knees, 
upon  the  shoulder-blades,  a  satiny  smoothness  catches  the  light  and 
glows.  The  blue  eyes  are  bright,  and  look  up  through  long  golden 
lashes  with  an  archness  which  means  nothing  that  she  knows.  The 
mouth  is  red  as  ever,  but  now  inclined  to  open  upon  the  angular  white 
teeth,  as  she  gives  a  smile  that  a  fox-terrier  strives  to  give.  She  is  a 
little  beast,  a  gay  little  beast,  which  knows  neither  good  nor  evil,  and 
which  now  is  troubled  without  knowing  why. 

Lisa  was  the  first  to  be  smitten  directly  by  the  sickness  of  love.  She 
did  not  know  that  she  was  in  love  with  the  force  itself ;  she  did  not 
know  that  she  found  attraction  in  the  boys  about  her;  she  wanted 
nothing,  but  found  herself  laden  with  a  strange,  delightful  ache.  She 
felt  sick  and  frightened  with  it,  not  understanding  what  struck  her,  or 
why  she  suffered ;  sometimes  she  was  languid  and  lay  long  hours  in 
the  shade  of  the  trees;  at  others  she  paced  the  island,  spending  two 
or  three  days  in  mounting  into  the  hills ;  she  tore  her  limbs  at  brambles, 
she  became  filthy  with  earth,  matted  with  sweat,  exhausted  and  yet 
happy.  Only  when  she  was  broken  with  fatigue  did  she  find  comfort 
from  the  strange  pestilence  which  had  attacked  her. 

It  was  tragic  in  a  way,  this  struggle  of  Lisa  against  a  state  which 
she  could  not  understand,  for  which  she  could  conceive  no  remedy,  to 
which  she  could  imagine  no  end ;  but  she  found  in  the  society  of  boys 
an  alleviation  which  was  also  an  exasperation.  She  returned  from  the 
hills  on  one  occasion,  her  ornaments  torn  from  her  hair  and  neck  by 
the  undergrowth,  her  legs  zebraed  with  bleeding  scratches,  her  yellow 
hair  stained  and  matted.  She  was  wild,  she  was  like  something  that 
is  hunted,  and  sat  down  near  the  huts  of  Home  City,  exquisitely 
unhappy.  After  a  while  Dzon,  followed  by  Geoff  and  Elnor,  came  close 
to  her  : 

“  Where  have  you  been?  ”  said  Dzon. 

“  Up  there,”  said  Lisa,  vaguely  showing  the  hills. 

”  Have  you  seen  Tsarl?  ”  asked  Elnor,  for  now  Tsarlie  had  become 
Tsarl.  “  He  came  yesterday  and  took  my  tambo  away.”  (The  French 
word  tambour  had  produced  “  tambo”).  ”  He  ran  away  up  there. 
Did  you  see  Tsarl  and  my  tambol  ” 

“  No,”  said  Lisa,  not  listening  to  her,  her  eyes  resting  on 
and  exasperated  by  Dzon,  who  stood  before  her,  long-limbed,  his 
waist  supporting  a  sort  of  ballet  skirt  of  Spanish  moss  which  he 
thought  most  fashionable.  Also  Geoff  pleased  her,  a  fair  boy 
most  comically  adorned,  since  he  had  devoted  all  decoration  to  his 
ankles  and  wrists. 

“  Oh,  go  away,”  said  Lisa,  suddenly. 

“  Why  go  away?  ”  asked  Dzon.  “  You  go  away.” 

Without  knowing  why,  Lisa  began  to  cry.  She  flung  herself  down 
up>on  the  sand,  choking  with  sobs.  She  was  hungry,  she  was  tired,  and 
she  was  wretched,  inconceivably.  Pity  was  an  emotion  scarce  upon  fhe 
island ;  some  boys  and  girls  felt  an  approximation  to  this  emotion  for 
each  other,  because  they  unconsciously  attracted  each  other,  but  in 
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general  there  was  no  pity.  So  the  three  watched  her  weep  as  indifferently 
as  they  might  have  watched  her  sleep. 

Something  of  her  misery  must  have  filtered  to  Geoff,  for  he  went 
up  to  her,  took  her  hand  and  held  it  in  mute  animal  sympathy.  He 
was  surprised  by  the  unconscious  response  of  the  little  girl.  The 
islanders  were  not  given  to  fondling ;  so  far,  they  had  struck  each  other 
more  often  than  caressed.  Thus,  when  Lisa  felt  about  hers  the  grip 
of  a  stronger  hand,  as  this  passed  into  her  racked  frame  a  comfort  to 
which  she  could  give  no  name,  she  clasped  the  kind  hand.  Then 
happened  something  pathetic.  As  if  animated  by  an  outer  force  Lisa 
laid  her  cheek  upon  Geoff’s  hand,  and  so  remained  weeping  as  if  she 
begged  him  to  release  her  from  a  cruel  thrall.  Geoff  did  not  under¬ 
stand.  It  disturbed  his  cool  mind  that  Lisa  should  so  weep,  and  the 
others  watched  puzzled.  They  did  not  know  that  here  before  them 
unfolded  something  romantic  and  sweet.  They  were  children  in  the 
garden  of  life,  and  age  was  overtaking  them  like  a  giant  seven-league- 
booted.  They  were  to  know  the  song  of  love  and  the  song  of  the  Lord  : 

Ankel,  yo  enj  ahitti  Ankel  Bigankelf 

Attkel,  yo  stoic  abitti  Ankel  Bigankel! 

Ankel,  ovankel  ulwin  Ankel  Bigankel/ 
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CHAPTER  V 
The  Triumph  of  Love 

Things  were  not  as  they  had  been  on  the  island.  Though  Dzon  and 
Elnor,  and  Geoff  himself,  had  failed  to  concentrate  more  than  a  few 
minutes  upon  the  incident,  their  minds  had  been  marked  by  it.  They 
were  in  no  wise  awkward,  for  they  had  been  saved  from  civilisation 
and  therefore  looked  upon  kisses  as  neither  normal  nor  abnormal,  but 
only  features  of  life  like  hunger  and  thirst.  But  there  worked  in 
them  the  ferment  that  was  animating  the  island ;  though  these  two  lived 
as  they  had  done  before,  companions  and  playfellows,  they  now  tended 
to  quarrel  more  often  than  they  had  done.  Dislike,  which  is  another 
form  of  love,  sometimes  kept  them  apart  for  hours.  But  love,  which 
expresses  itself  through  dislike,  soon  brought  them  together  again. 

Geoff  also  was  impressed :  indeed,  he  was  more  impressed  than 
either  Dzon  or  Elnor,  because  he  had  experienced  what  they  had  not. 
He  had  learnt  the  quality  of  sadness  which  a  woman  conveys  when  she 
approaches  the  martyrdom  of  love.  He  had  been  stirred  by  her  abase¬ 
ment,  though  he  did  not  understand  it,  and  so  here  was  something  from 
which  he  could  not  escape,  which  persisted  in  his  memory. 

Indeed,  Geoff  was  affected  peculiarly.  He  was  attracted  in  an 
inverted  manner.  Lisa’s  caresses  were  associated  in  his  mind  with 
the  blows  he  had  given  her;  they  went  together,  and  so,  the  impulse 
not  leading  him  to  love,  led  him  to  brutality.  Within  a  few  days, 
encountering  Truda,  the  silly  little  German  girl  with  the  yellow  hair, 
he  attacked  and  beat  her  for  no  reason.  Indeed,  this  almost  produced 
a  breach  between  him  and  Dzon. 

“  Why  do  you  hit  her?  ”  cried  Dzon  angrily,  running  towards  Geoff 
from  the  shade  of  the  trees. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  replied  Geoff,  truthfully.  ”  I  don’t  like  her.” 

Truda  was  crying,  but  not  crying  as  Lisa  had  done.  She  was  still 
too  young  to  feel  delight  together  with  pain. 

“  Don’t  cry,”  said  Dzon,  administering  a  little  comfort.  ”  Go  away, 
stupid.” 

”  You  go  away,”  said  Geoff  angrily,  ”  or  I’ll  beat  you,  too.” 

But  Dzon  was  thinking  :  ”  Why  do  you  beat  her?  ”  he  said  again. 
Geoff  did  not  reply,  but  Dzon  repeated  his  question.  Here  was  some¬ 
thing  Avhich  they  could  not  understand. 

Soon,  however,  over  the  whole  of  the  island  spread  the  fever  that 
had  originated  in  Lisa.  Unable  to  recover  the  society  of  Geoff,  Lisa 
marched  into  the  hills,  where  she  joined  the  band  of  Tsarl.  Since  there 
was  no  separation  between  the  hillmen  and  the  people  of  the  plains, 
the  excitement  which  then  was  raised  communicated  itself  among  the 
awakened.  Not  more  than  half  the  children  felt  the  disturbance  at 
first,  and  not  all  these  were  seniors.  But  these  early  emotions  left 
none  entirely  unstirred.  Some  were  touched  by  love,  some  by  curiosity, 
and  a  few  by  the  shame  that  bids  mankind  be  uniform. 
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Now  the  ordinary  life  of  the  island  was  altered.  The  children  still 
fed  upon  the  various  fruits,  upon  grain  and  oysters ;  they  tended  their 
patches  of  maize.  They  still  made  sand  castles  and  played  hide-and- 
seek,  but  often  a  change  came  over  the  games.  The  quarrelling  and 
fighting  w'ere  now  almost  constant,  and  the  girls  always  led  in  this, 
proving  fiercer,  more  aggressive,  than  the  boys.  Also  the  sets  began 
to  break  up.  They  were  no  longer  composed  exclusively  of  boys,  or 
of  couples  of  boys  followed  by  a  girl ;  they  tended  unconsciously  to 
a  sort  of  equilibrium ;  they  became  mixed  societies,  where  girls  and  boys 
were  still  treated  alike,  but  where  a  consciousness  of  difference  began 
to  exist.  Only  the  group  headed  by  Tsarl  was  composed  almost 
entirely  of  boys;  since  the  girls  greatly  outnumbered  the  boys,  there 
also  formed  a  female  set  headed  by  Olga,  the  thin,  dark,  and  disagree¬ 
able  girl  who  had  once  contested  the  leadership  of  Mord.  But,  in 
fact,  couples  began  to  predominate,  and  it  was  from  these  that  the 
island  fever  arose. 

It  was  a  strange  and  painful  disease.  Many  sought  solitude,  hiding 
in  holes  as  if  to  still  their  unrest ;  or  couples  went  for  long,  exhausting 
marches,  camping  together  for  the  night.  Meanwhile,  Mord,  as  if 
stung  by  the  predominating  unrest,  led  her  singers,  mainly  in  the  night. 
Towards  twilight,  every  night  now,  upon  the  edges  of  the  forest  a 
group  would  gather  and  sing  songs  that  swiftly  grew  different  from 
the  war  songs  of  old.  They  were  soft,  modulated ;  they  had  the  quality 
of  the  nightingale  singing  to  its  mate.  They  were  full  of  fluty  sounds, 
of  mild  complaint,  only  at  times  becoming  raucous  and  laden  with  a 
wild,  a  painful,  discontent. 

Life  was  hard  upon  the  island  in  these  months,  for  a  sort  of  malevo¬ 
lence  predominated.  Tsarl  and  his  boys  raided  Home  City  one  night, 
upsetting  brick  walls,  wrecking  the  patches  of  maize ;  Lisa,  who  con¬ 
tinued  at  intervals  her  hopeless  pursuit  of  Geoff,  whom  she  distin¬ 
guished  among  others  because  he  had  first  stirred  her  innermost  emotions, 
lay  in  wait  for  him  and  threw  a  stone  which  made  a  deep  gash  between 
his  shoulder-blades.  And  Elnor — Elnor  the  gay,  the  sweet  and  stead¬ 
fast  companion  of  Dzon — went  mad  in  this  overheated  atmosphere :  a 
spirit  of  mischief  inflamed  her.  It  was  she  who,  just  before  he  lay 
down  in  his  hut,  dipped  Dzon's  bed  of  dry  twigs  into  the  river,  so  as 
to  enjoy  his  exasperation. 

And  still  the  islanders  did  not  love ;  they  hung  impatient  and 
uneasy  in  the  vestibule,  exquisitely  uncomfortable,  not  enjoying  even 
the  relief  of  knowing  that  an  end  would  come  to  the  disease. 

It  is  not  known  which  children  were  first  taken  by  the  hand  by  their 
emotional  destiny.  Here  was  nothing  vulgar,  nothing  base.  One  may 
imagine  that  in  some  dark  bower,  where  the  Spanish  moss  drooped  low 
from  the  branches  of  a  banyan,  making  a  curtain  of  darkness,  in  a  place 
where  flowers  wove  their  garlands,  two  for  the  first  time  sought  each 
other,  found  each  other  in  incredulous  joy.  One  does  not  know. 

One  may  record,  however,  that  in  this  time  of  fumbling,  when  the 
islanders  were  not  younger  than  ten,  not  older  than  thirteen,  instinct, 
which  in  them  replaced  reason,  was  working  its  way  and  taking  strange 
shapes.  For  instance,  as  if  the  women  already  knew  their  master,  the 
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population  of  the  hills  was  increased  by  the  migration  of  girls,  who 
hitherto  had  camped  mainly  about  Home  City.  They  went  singly  or 
in  couples,  playing  on  their  way,  eating  fruit  and  garlanding  their 
heads  with  flowers.  Thus,  they  did  not  know  why,  they  marched  into 
the  hills,  and  one  has  a  vision,  entirely  primitive,  of  the  arrival  of  a 
new  recruit  in  Tsarl’s  camp.  Her  -limbs  are  laden  with  flowers,  with 
shells,  with  plaited  grey  moss  enriched  with  shining  pebbles.  She  is 
barbarous,  and  she  is  sweet,  for  on  her  brow  lies  a  thickly  woven 
garland  of  crimson  hibiscus,  and  her  lips  are  stained  with  the  juice  of 
the  guava,  shining  and  red-stained  as  if  she  were  a  bacchante,  her  brow 
crowned  with  flow'ers,  her  mouth  stained  with  wine.  And  she  does  not 
know  that  she  is  a  bacchante. 

The  islanders  were  never  to  become  psychologists,  but  no  creature 
that  moves  lies  beyond  the  web  of  that  science.  When  emotions  rose  up 
swiftly,  w'hen  desires  were  half-formulated,  these  human  beings,  who 
till  then  had  been  children,  developed  definite  characters.  Until  then 
only  the  prominent  people  of  the  island  had  had  what  may  be  called 
temperament.  Thus  Tsarl  was  brutal,  Dzon  calm  and  kindly,  Elnor 
mischievous  but  affectionate,  Sandy  thoughtful,  Arry  savage,  and  Mord 
lyrical.  But  now,  as  the  spirit  forced  them,  demanding  to  be  satis¬ 
fied,  all  those  whose  development  had  been  slow  began,  like  plants  in 
warm  weather,  to  grow%  to  throw  out  leaves,  flower,  and  fruit,  each  one 
in  his  own  fashion.  A  child  such  as  Feodor  encountered  a  young  goat, 
and  instead  of  throwing  stones,  seized  it  by  the  horns  and  fought  it 
for  half  an  hour  until  he  broke  its  neck.  Likewise,  Bloo  showed  a 
craven  nature,  fled  at  night  from  his  bed,  screaming,  announcing  that 
Ankel  was  bending  over  him  and  would  take  him  away.  Generosity, 
meanness,  stupidity,  all  this  developed  in  head  after  head,  as  if  warm 
air  passed  over  a  sleeping  field,  waking  flowers  into  life.  For  here  was 
the  problem  of  man  and  woman  :  the  islanders  were  soon  to  discover 
that  here  is  the  one  problem  that  humanity  encounters. 

The  most  significant  incident  in  this  period,  that  is,  the  most  psycho¬ 
logical,  concerned  Dzon,  Elnor,  Arry,  and  a  little  dark  girl  called 
Loo.  As  Dzon  and  Elnor  were  passing  through  the  grove  of  ceiba  trees 
that  lay  some  four  hundred  yards  from  Home  City  they  heard  the 
sound  of  weeping. 

“  Who’s  crying?  ”  said  Dzon. 

"  I  don’t  know,”  said  Elnor,  indifferent,  for  no  one  took  much  notice 
of  crying  upon  the  island. 

They  were  about  to  pass  on,  intending  to  go  up  into  the  hills,  seek¬ 
ing  fallen  cocoanuts.  But  there  came  a  cry  for  help,  so  that  they 
paused. 

”  Oh,  don’t,”  wailed  a  girl’s  voice.  ”  Arry,  don’t.” 

Dzon  led,  because  within  him  moved  a  dislike  of  pain,  and  Elnor 
followed  because  he  led.  Here  they  paused,  half  indifferent,  for  it 
was  only  a  quarrel.  Arry,  holding  Ixx)  by  her  long,  black  hair,  was 
striking  her  with  the  ferocity  of  an  angry  child.  She  did  not  resist, 
and  perhaps  the  others  would  have  gone  away,  being  well  used  to 
quarrels,  if  her  pacifism  had  not  impressed  them. 

”  Don’t,”  said  Dzon,  taking  Arry  by  the  arm.  The  boy  did  not 
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strike  at  him,  but  Dzon  was  stronger,  and  after  a  moment  threw  him  to 
the  ground,  where  he  lay  weeping  as  if  his  anger  had  turned  to  tears. 

“  Come  with  us.  Loo,”  said  Dzon,  taking  her  by  the  arm,  and  she 
followed  them,  trying  to  wipe  her  tears.  But  she  had  not  gone  a  dozen 
steps  before  she  paused  as  the  sounds  of  Arry’s  weeping  came  to  her 
ears.  She  shook  off  the  kindly  hand  and  ran  back  towards  Arry.  She 
flung  herself  upon  the  ground  by  his  side.  She  took  his  head  upon  her 
breast,  and  instinct  made  her  rock  him  as  she  held  him  so.  Because 
she  loved  him  he  might  not  weep. 

Meanwhile,  the  flowering  of  life  upon  the  island  was  taking  another 
form.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  from  Karl  to  Phcebe,  frcwn  Phoebe 
to  Mord,  from  Mord  to  Bloo,  had  spread  the  word  Ankel.  As  they 
grew  up  the  children  knew  fear ;  not  fear  of  animals,  but  the  fear  of 
primitive  man.  They  were  afraid  in  close,  dark  places  of  the  woods, 
because  beyond  these  places  something  lurked ;  claustrophobia  worked 
on  them,  made  them  rush  out  of  the  forest  into  a  glade  or  to  the  beach. 
But  even  there  they  were  not  at  rest  if  they  were  alone.  There  agora¬ 
phobia  worked  on  them,  made  them  feel  immensely  alone,  moving  specks 
between  the  eternal  flat  yellow  of  the  sand,  the  eternal  flat  blue  of  the 
sky.  Because  they  could  not  bear  their  own  company  they  felt  that 
some  companion  must  stand  at  their  elbow.  They  found  Ankel  waiting 
outside  the  dark  places,  Ankel  stalking  invisible  between  the  two  empti¬ 
nesses  of  land  and  heaven.  The  immense  disturbance  of  sexual  awaken¬ 
ing  affected  their  nerves,  so  that  not  only  did  they  feel  Ankel,  but  some 
saw  him.  Indeed,  soon  there  was  a  debate  on  Ankel : 

”  I  saw  Ankel,”  said  Feodor,  ”  but  I  wasn’t  frightened  of  him.” 

“  You  were,”  said  Bella.  ”  I’m  sure  I  should  be  very  afraid  if  I 
saw  him.  What  was  he  like,  Feodor?  ” 

“  He  was  like - ”  he  could  not  build  a  metaphor,  so  lied  “ - he 

was  like  a  fussik.” 

Bella  stared  at  him  respectfully  :  the  word  pussik  had  come  through 
an  English  child  from  pussy-cat  and  now  represented  a  mythological 
animal;  “  I  should  be  frightened  if  I  saw  a  pussik.” 

“  He’s  not  like  a  pussik,”  said  Tom,  speaking  for  the  first  time 
”  I’ve  seen  him,  too.  I  saw  him  this  morning  up  there.” 

”  And  what  was  he  like?  ”  asked  Feodor,  incredulously. 

I  only  just  saw  him,”  said  Tom,  “  and  I  ran  away.” 

But  another,  more  developed  than  these  fear-haunted  little  savages, 
was  Zulien.  He  w’as  escaping  the  sex  crisis  by  sublimating  it  in 
religious  form.  Ankel  had  oppressed  him — so  much  oppressed  him 
that  more  and  more  he  withdrew  to  his  hole  to  brood  over  Ankel,  to 
commune  with  him.  He  was  not- afraid  of  him ;  he  did  not  believe 
that  something  invisible  could  carry  one  away.  To  him  Ankel  was  like 
a  shadow ;  he  was  only  thirteen,  and  so  could  not  conceive  the  spiritual, 
but  he  could  associate  the  material.  Thus,  as  a  little  boy  listening 
from  his  hole  to  the  soft  laughing  of  the  waves  as  the  tide  rose,  he 
thought :  “  This  is  Ankel  speaking.  What  is  he  saying  to  me?  ”  The 
first  rays  of  dawn  told  him  that  Ankel  had  wakened  with  men  and  with 
beasts;  the  trails  of  saffron,  emerald,  and  rose  which  formed  upon  the 
eastern  horizon,  these  were  the  harbingers  of  Ankel,  Ankel  returning  to 
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his  own.  The  sun  was  Ankel,  and  it  was  Ankel  who  held  up  the  moon, 
a  pale  disc  of  flame. 

You  will  imagine  Zulien,  sitting  on  his  haunches  alone  upon  the 
sand,  cupping  his  chin  in  a  small  brown  hand.  With  vague  eyes  he 
looks  into  the  east  and  worships.  He  is  building  a  cosmogony.  Because 
Ankel  is,  he  loves  Ankel ;  he  would  know  the  will  of  Ankel,  so  that  he 
might  do  it;  who  is  to  say  what  will  please  Ankel?  Ankel  will  not 
speak.  Still,  he  strives  to  draw  words  from  the  laughter  of  the  waves, 
the  hoarse  skirl  of  the  rising  pelican,  the  soughing  of  the  wind  in  the 
leaves  of  the  banyan  trees. 

“  He  will  not  speak,"  he  says  aloud,  and  suddenly,  because  instinct 
moves  him,  he  throws  himself  upon  the  sand,  holding  out  his  hands  to 
the  dawn:  “  Tell  me,  Ankel,"  he  implores,  "  tell  me."  And  because 
Ankel  is  so  real  to  him,  Ankel  speaks.  He  speaks  like  a  little  boy,  tells 
Zulien  that  three  white  stones  and  three  black  ones  make  something 
pretty.  Zulien  arranges  stones,  and  knows  that  this  pleases  Ankel. 
But  he  cannot  find  three  black  stones.  “  Ankel,  don’t  be  angry  with 
me,"  he  thinks  rather  than  phrases.  And  Ankel  laughs,  so  that  Zulien 
is  comforted,  so  that  he  fears  no  wraith,  so  that  he  is  not  alone,  so  that 
he  exquisitely  communes  w'ith  the  invisible  who  walks  with  him. 

During  that  period,  particularly  among  the  women,  the  gospel  of 
Ankel  took  shape.  It  was  Zulien  who  expressed  it,  who  stood  among 
little  groups  which  watched  him  in  surprise  because  he  talked  so  much 
and  so  easily,  describing  Ankel,  begging  them  to  love  Ankel,  to  fear 
the  wrath  of  Ankel.  Zulien  could  not  create  a  moral  code,  but  he  rose 
far  higher  in  religious  fervour  :  Love  Ankel,  fear  Ankel,  believe  in 
Ankel.  That  was  all  his  gospel.  He  was  soaring  far  above  the 
commonplace  ethical  faiths.  His  gospel  was  one  of  union  with  an 
eternal  spirit,  spiritual  marriage,  spiritual  unity.  Only  later,  as  wrath 
seemed  stronger  than  love,  did  the  worship  of  Ankel  grow  more  severe. 
In  those  days,  in  the  innocence  of  Zulien,  the  act  of  faith  was  the  act 
of  love:  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Molinos  and  Swedenborg  had  nothing  to 
teach  the  little  savage,  mute,  meditative,  and  nude. 

But  time  was  passing.  Six  months  had  elapsed  since  Lisa  was 
touched  with  a  wand  that  enforced  upon  her  an  unknown  bidding.  The 
unrest  upon  the  island  was  making  life  intolerable,  full  of  combats,  of 
mischievous  tricks,  of  sudden  friendships  and  as  quick  hatreds.  The 
islanders  were  approaching  the  moment  w'hen  love  was  to  create  chaos, 
and  when  chaos  was  to  be  regulated.  In  other  words,  by  approaching 
love  they  were  approaching  social  life  and  the  need  to  organise  it, 
which  is  called  government.  Sexless,  they  could  have  lived  in  anarchy ; 
lovers,  they  must  build  for  their  new  dowry  a  municipal  habitation. 

Dzon  and  Elnor  were  last  disturbed  by  the  new  emotions.  Dzon 
was  too  calm,  too  reflective,  to  be  smitten  early,  while  Elnor  wore  a 
thick  shell  like  a  tortoise,  a  shell  of  brightness  that  concealed  something 
yet  untouched.  Perhaps  their  companionship  was  closer  than  it  had 
been ;  no  longer  did  they  fluctuate  between  the  sets  that  formed  and 
dissolved.  Now,  day  and  night,  they  were  together,  constant  play¬ 
fellows,  together  seeking  fruit,  or  making  their  first  essays  in  swimming, 
which  they  had  discovered  by  accident.  But  still  between  them  the 
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ferment  worked,  and  found  its  expression.  One  late  afternoon,  when 
the  heat  of  the  day  had  fallen,  they  awoke  from  a  long  sleep  and,  with¬ 
out  communication,  held  by  an  unconscious  bond,  went  towards  the  foot¬ 
hills.  It  was  the  fullness  of  summer,  and  upon  the  ground  lay  hundreds 
of  guavas,  of  which  they  ate  until  they  wanted  no  more.  But  they 
were  wakeful,  having  slept  so  long,  and  so,  idly,  hand  in  hand,  they 
went  slowly  into  the  hills,  laughing  for  no  reason,  pleased  to  be  together, 
At  last  they  reached  a  glade,  one  of  those  glades  where  the  sun  con¬ 
centrates  and  where  there  is  a  flowering  on  every  twig.  About  them  the 
heavy  silence  of  the  woods,  broken  only  at  times  by  the  soft  cooing  of 
palomas  in  the  upper  branches.  Heat  is  receding  from  the  earth ;  the 
sun  has  dipped  beyond  the  boughs  of  the  banyan  trees,  and  now  stands 
as  a  mantle  of  gold,  falling  like  a  shower  of  stars  between  the  boughs. 
The  two  children  stand  side  by  side,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  They 
turn  up  a  stone,  to  watch,  laughing,  the  scurry  of  the  lizards.  It  is 
a  scene  intolerably  sweet,  crimson  and  mauve  with  hibiscus  and  bougain¬ 
villea;  from  a  banana  tree  which  has  happened  in  this  glade  droop 
mauve  spear-shaped  blossoms,  long  as  Elnor’s  forearm.  About  them 
in  zig-zag  flight  go  the  butterflies — small,  light  blue,  and  dark,  burnished 
blue  butterflies — among  which  appears  for  a  moment  the  sumptuous 
hiunerus,  black  and  yellow,  his  wings  eyed  with  blue.  It  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  world,  a  world  without  paint,  without  regret,  without  shame, 
and  its  course  is  suspended  while  Dzon  still  holds  up  with  his  foot  the 
stone  which  he  has  lifted  to  make  sport  of  the  scurry  of  the  lizards. 
Foolishly,  he  withdraws  his  foot  so  that  the  stone  rolls  towards  Elnor, 
striking  her  upon  the  ankle.  She  utters  a  cry  of  pain. 

“  Oh,  Elnor,”  cries  Dzon. 

”  Go  away,”  she  snarls,  the  charm  for  her  broken. 

“  Oh,  Elnor,”  says  Dzon  again,  his  heart  heavy  as  it  would  not  have 
been  a  year  before. 

He  seizes  the  bruised  ankle  and  rubs  it,  while  Elnor,  after  a  moment 
of  resistance,  submits.  She  lets  him  chafe  the  skin,  which  is  not  broken. 
Then  she  smiles.  Not  because  she  smiles,  but  because  an  emotion 
infinitely  sweet,  an  emotion  to  which  he  can  give  no  name,  descends  upon 
him,  Dzon  stands  up,  quite  close  to  her.  Their  eyes  are  full  of 
enquiry,  though  they  can  frame  no  question.  Elnor  does  not  know  why 
she  holds  his  hand. 

Then,  captured  by  the  secret  force,  these  two  find  that  their  arms 
have  drawn  about  each  other’s  shoulders,  that  they  hold  each  other 
close,  not  as  once  when  Elnor’s  cheek  was  tom  and  when  she  wept. 
They  are  close,  joyous  in  contact,  just  joyous.  So,  in  the  first  miracle, 
cheek  to  cheek,  happy  and  yet  not  satisfied,  Dzon  finds  that  he  seeks 
Elnor’s  lips  with  his.  He  trembles  in  half  affright  as  these  lips  respond, 
to  exchange  with  him  the  butterfly  kiss  of  the  child. 

But  as  he  holds  her  to  him,  feels  strong  with  his  sweet  companion  in 
the  crook  of  his  arm,  he  is  conscious  that  this  is  not  the  butterfly  kiss 
of  the  child.  They  were  deafened  by  the  voice  which  has  no  sound, 
lured  by  the  light  which  the  blind  can  see. 


(Ta  be  continued) 
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By  J.  a.  T.  Lloyd 

The  Book  of  the  Red  Deer  and  Empire  Big  Game.  Edited  by 
John  Ross,  F.S.A.Scot.,  and  Hugh  Gunn,  M.A.  (Simpkin, 
Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  and  Co.) 

The  armchair  sportsman  is  almost  as  well  catered  for  nowadays  as 
the  armchair  traveller,  or  even  the  armchair  strategist.  Though  the 
red  deer  is  the  piece  de  risistance  of  this  admirably  produced  book,  he 
has  many  considerable  rivals.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  an  animal  within 
the  limits  of  the  British  Empire  that  is  not  dealt  with  searchingly  by 
one  contributor  or  another.  The  wild  animals  of  Canada,  sport  in 
Australia,  hunting  through  African  forests  with  the  Pygmies,  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  game  in  Malaysia,  are  among  the  principal  topics.  There  is, 
too,  a  particularly  stimulating  chapter  on  sport  in  the  far  outposts  of 
the  Empire.  All  the  contributors,  indeed,  know  their  subject 
thoroughly  and  at  first  hand,  so  it  is  wholly  unnecessary,  particularly 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  reader,  to  discriminate  between 
them.  In  the  chapter  entitled  “Big  Game  Hunting  in  India,”  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  some  general  notes  on  the  temperaments,  manners, 
customs,  and  actual  dispositions  of  certain  wild  animals  that  are  usually 
judged,  rather  too  complacently,  through  the  bars  of  their  cages  in  the 
zoo.  In  this  paper  Major-General  Nigel  Woodyatt  discourses  on  wild 
beasts  as  remote  from  one  another  as  the  tiger  and  the  wild  boar.  He 
notes  the  fact  that  lions  are  becoming  scarcer  and  scarcer  in  India,  are 
noisier  than  the  tiger,  and  are,  like  their  brothers  in  Africa,  apt  to 
become  audacious  at  night.  The  tiger  he  finds  on  the  increase,  and  we 
have  some  discriminating  notes  on  the  old,  old  question  of  this  animal’s 
real  measurements.  The  panther  he  considers  a  peculiarly  dangerous 
quadruped,  and  one,  moreover,  that  as  a  man-eater  is  in  reality  more 
formidable  than  the  tiger,  being  considerably  more  cunning  and  bolder 
in  actual  attack.  The  leopard,  too,  can  give  points  to  the  tiger,  at 
least  in  quickness.  The  General  accepts  the  more  or  less  recent  decision 
that  this  animal  and  the  panther  are  the  same  species. 

On  the  Snow  Leopard  or  Ounce  he  has  no  personal  information  to 
give  us,  but  he  mentions  a  friend  of  his  who  shot  one  that  measured 
over  eight  and  a  half  feet  in  length.  The  Clouded  Leopard  seems  to 
be  a  particularly  good  example  of  the  protective  coloration  theory.  Of 
this  tree-climber  he  writes:  “  It  has  a  somewhat  peculiar  greenish  tint 
in  its  coat  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  spot  up  aloft.  I  once  felt 
extremely  foolish  walking  round  and  round  a  tree,  trying  to  find  one, 
while  the  whole  village  watched  me.  Eventually  I  made  it  out  crouch¬ 
ing  low  along  a  big  branch  and  shot  it  through  the  head.”  The  elephant 
is  regarded  as  a  truly  wonderful  animal,  very  properly  protected  in 
India,  where  it  is  difficult  to  get  permission  to  shoot  one  except  in  the 
case  of  a  “  rogue,”  that  is  to  say,  “  a  solitary  wild  elephant,  vicious. 
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destructive,  and  most  dangerous.”  General  Woodyatt  pays  a  less 
obvious  tribute  to  the  wild  buffalo,  “  a  truly  magnificent  brute,”  infi¬ 
nitely  courageous  and  equally  aggressive,  often  charging  at  sight,  with¬ 
out  any  protection  whatsoever.  The  yak,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dismissed 
as  distinctly  timid,  though  it  ”  has  been  known  to  charge  time  after 
time,  when  sorely  wounded.”  The  same  writer  gives  us  a  vivid  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  “  ringing  ”  of  the  tiger,  recalling  an  instance  in  which  no 
fewer  than  five  tigers  and  a  black  bear  were  encircled  in  a  single 
“  ring.”  The  editor  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  really  excellent  book  of 
its  kind. 


London’s  Latin  Quarter.  By  Kenneth  Hare.  (Lane.  15s.  net.) 

There  is  an  old  gibe  to  the  effect  that  when  the  American  girl  first 
plunged  into  the  Quartier  Latin  things  began  to  look  cleaner  and 
brighter,  and  there  was  good  English  tea;  only  there  were  no  more 
great  pictures  in  her  immediate  vicinity.  Foreigners,  in  reality,  have 
made  little  impression  on  the  Latin  Quarter.  Even  the  Russians, 
swarming  nowadays  through  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  fail  to  change 
the  historically  evasive  stronghold  of  the  arts.  And  now  comes  Mr. 
Hare,  jauntily  tripping  along  and  maintaining  that  we  have  a  Latin 
Quarter  beside  the  Thames.  But  Chelsea  is  not  Latin  and  will  never 
become  Latin,  either  in  art  or  in  life.  No  special  pleading  of  this  kind, 
no  glorification  of  staccato  stunts  and  improvised  revels,  will  bridge 
the  gulf,  which  is  one  of  spirit  rather  than  of  geography.  Long  before 
the  end  of  this  book,  indeed,  the  author  throws  his  thesis  aside  and 
he  quotes  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Oliver  Brown,  of  the  Leicester 
Galleries,  which,  in  themselves,  dismiss  the  parallel  between  Chelsea 
and  the  Quartier  Latin.  ”  Give  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  some 
new  artist  at  Paris  and  that  exhibition  will  be  the  talk  of  Paris.  It  is 
not  so  in  London.  A  fortune  must  be  spent  upon  ‘  publicity,’  upon 
advertisement,  that  is  to  say,  and  foolish,  irrelevant  propaganda. 
Why  ?  We  have  precious  little  talk  in  London  at  all,  and  that  is  about 
the  truth  of  the  matter.  There  is  prattle  about  the  craze  of  the  moment, 
or  about  stockbroking,  or  about  sport,  all  this  allowable.  To  talk  about 
art,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  ”  highbrow,”  that  word  borrowed  from 
Yankee  journalese,  and  by  which  the  mob  designate  alike  the  obscure 
pedant  and  the  man  of  creative  genius.” 

Mr.  Hare,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  more  concerned  with  Chelsea’s 
alumni  in  the  spiritual  sense  than  with  the  thesis  indicated  by  the  title 
of  his  book.  Still  he  can,  and  does,  illustrate  unerringly  that  neat 
facetiousness  which  we  in  England  accept  as  a  substitute  for  wit.  He 
is  conspicuously  loyal  to  his  friends ;  he  is  loyal  even  to  their  plati¬ 
tudes,  which  he  reproduces  on  occasions  rather  too  generously.  And, 
though  he  is  on  quite  safe  ground  in  castigating  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Garvice,  his  lecture  to  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  by  no  means  without  point 
in  places,  might  possibly  receive  in  reply  the  sort  of  paragraph  tHat 
would  sting  its  way,  at  all  events,  through  London’s  Latin  Quarter. 
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Besides,  Mr.  Hare  should  not  write  of  Milton  quite  in  this  key  :  “  Lack 
of  humour  either  broad  or  subtle  handicapped  John  Milton  in  his  pur¬ 
suit  of  domestic  bliss.”  Mr.  Hare’s  own  sense  of  humour,  however,  is 
sure  enough  at  the  right  time,  as,  for  instance,  on  that  occasion  at 
Shoreham  when  he  was  bathing  with  the  proprietor  of  McClure's 
Magazine  and  Percival  Gibbon  :  ”  The  millionaire  was  an  insignificant 
little  blighter.  I  was  struck  by  a  sudden  fancy.  ‘  I’ve  never  drowned 
a  millionaire  yet,’  I  reflected  aloud,  and  1  plunged  the  little  fellow 
under  the  water.  When  Gibbon  saw  what  I  was  doing  he  behaved  with 
a  quite  Continental  lack  of  self-restraint.  ‘  Stop  that,  you  damned 
fool !  ’  he  cried,  splashing  towards  me  frantically,  ‘  you’re  drowning 
my  income!  ’  ”  For  the  rest,  though  a  cynic  may  detect,  both  in 
the  matter  and  manner  of  this  volume,  an  oddly  sensitive  interpretation 
of  bon  four  Londres,  the  general  reader  will  probably  find  a  good  deal 
of  entertainment  in  its  lively  pages. 
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